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> to have been maintained in Latin. Old Beardie died in a house, still 
standing, at the north-east entrance to the Churchyard of Kelso. 

'' Hj^left three sons. The eldest, Walter, had a family, of which any 
tlSSnow remain have been long settled in America : the male-heirs are 
lolig since extinct. The third was William, father of James Scott, well 
known in India as one of the original settlers of Prince of Wales’s Island : 
he had, besides, a numerous family both of sons and daughters, and died 
at Lasswade, in Mid-Lothian. 

The second, Robert Scott, was my grandfather. He was originally bred 
to the sea ; but, being shipwrecked near Dundee in his trial voyage, he 
took such a sincere dislike to that element that he could not be persuaded to 
a second attempt. This occasioned a quarrel between him and his father, 
who left him to shift for himself. Robert was one of those active spirits 
to whom this was no misfortune. He turned Whig upon the^ot, and 
fairly abjured his father’s politics and his learned poverty. His chief 
and relative, Mr. Scott of Harden, gave him a lease of the farm of Sandy- 
Knowe, comprehending the rocks in the centre of which Smailhohn or 
Saiidy-Knowe Tower is situated. He took for his shepherd an old man, 
called Hogg, who willingly lent him, out of respect to hw family, hi» 
whole savings, about £Z0, to stock the new farm. With this sum, wlii^^ 
it seems was at the time sufficient for the purpose, the master and 
set off to purchase a stock of sheep at Whitsun-Tryste, a faii^ield on a 
bill near w ooler in Northumberland. The old shepi^fd went care- 
fully from drove to drove, till he found a hksdJS^efy to answer their 
purpose, and then returned to tell his master t^come up and conclude the 
bargain. But what was liis surprise topg-Mm galloping a mettled hunter 
about the race-course, and to find^-Sehad expended the whole stock in 
this extraordinary purchasej?ic:5foses’s bargain of gjreen spectacles did not 
strike more dismay inJp-cEe Vicar of Wakefield’s family than my grand- 
father’s rashness isfothe poor old shepherd. The thing, however, was 
irretrievaW^-^d they returned without the sheep. In the course of a 
few dgjig^owever, my grandfather, who was one of the best horsemen of 
^j^s^time, attended John Scott of Harden’s hounds on this same horse,' 
and displayed him to such advantage that he sold him for double the 
original price. The farm was now stocked in earnest ; and the rest of 
my grandfather’s career was that of successful industry. He was One of 
the first who were active in the cattle trade, afterwards carried to such 
extent between the Highlands of Scotland and the leading counties in 
England, and by his droving transactions acquired a considerable sum of 
money. He was a man of middle stature, extremely active, quick, keen, 
and fiery in his temper, stubbornly honest, and so distinguiAed for his 
skill in country matters, that he was the general referee in all points of 
dispute which occurred in the neighbourhood. His birth being admitted 
as gentle^ gave him access to the best society in tbe county, and his dex* 
terity in country exports, particularly hunting, made him an acceptable 
companion in the field as well as at the table.* 

Robert Scott, of Sandy-Knowe, married in 1728, Barbara Haliburton, 

* The present Lord Haddington, and other gentlemen conversant with the south 
eountiy, remember my CTandfather well. He was a fifto alert figure, and wor^ S 
jockey cap over his grey hair.— [ 1826 ]. 
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daughter of Thomas Hayburton, of Kewmains, an ancient an^ffepect^ 
able family in Berwickshire. Among other patrimonial possessions, they 
enjoyed the part of Drybnrgh, now the property of the Earl of ]^ch^i '' 
comprehending the rums of the Abbey. My granduncle, RoberT^li- 
burton, having no male heirs^ this estate, as well as the representation of 
the family, would have devolved upon my father, and, indeed, Old New* 
ipains had settled it upon him ; but this was prevented by the misfor- 
tunes of my granduncle, a weak, silly man, who engaged in trade, for 
which he had neither stock nor talents, and became bankrupt. The 
ancient patrimony was sold for a trifle (about ^£3,000), and my father, 
who might'have purchased it with ease, was dissuaded by my grandfather, 
who at that time believed a more advantageous purchase might have 
been made of some lands which Baebum thought of sellmg. 'Ind thus"' 
we have nothing left of Dryburgh, although my father’s materhal inheri- 
tance, but the right of stretching our bones where mine may perhaps 
be hdd ere any eye but my own glances over these pages.] 

Walter Scott, my father, was bom in 1729, and educated to the profes- 
sion of a Writer to the Signet. He was the eldest of a large family, several 
of whom I ^all have occasion to mention with a tribute of sincere grati- 
lude. My father was a singular instance of a man riring to eminence in 
ij^^ '^fession for which nature had in some degree imfitted him. He had 
doctrines labour, and a pleasure in analysing the abstruse feudal 
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AUTOBIOGBAPHY. 

Ashestielf April 1808^ ^ 

T he present age has discovered a desire, or rather a ra^e, for literary . 

anecdote and private history, that may be well permitted to alarm 
one who has engaged in a certain degree the attention of the ptibHc. 
That I have had more than my own share of popularity, my contem- 
poraries will be as ready to admit, as 1 am to contess that its measure 
has exceeded not only my hopes, but my merits, and even wished I may be 
therefore permitted, without an extraordiuaiy degree of vanity, to tahe 
the precaution of recording a few leading circumstances (they do not 
merit the name of^events) of a very quiet and uniform life — that, should 
my literary reputation survive my temporal existence, the public may 
know from good authority all that they are entitled to know of an in- 
vidual who has contributed to their amusement. 

From the lives of some poets a most important moral lesson may 
doubtless be derived, and few sermons can be read with so much profit 
as the Memoirs of Bums, of Chatterton, or of Savage, Were I conscious 
of anything peculiar in my own moral character which could render 
such development necessary or useful, I would as readily consent to it 
as I woxdd bequeath my body to dissection, if the operation could tend 
to point out the nature and the means of curing any peculiar malady,* 
But as my hahits of thinking and acting, as well as my rank in society, 
were fixed long before I had attained, or even pretended to, any poetical 
reputation,* and as it produced, when acquired, no remarkable change 

, * X do not mean to say that iny success m literature has not led me to mig fami^ 

a in society much above my birth and original pretensions, since I have been 
y received in the first circles in Britain. But there is a certain intuitive know- 
ledge of the world to which most well-educated Scotchmen are early trained, that 
prevents them from being much dazsled by this species of elevation. A man who 
good-nature adds the general rudiments of good breeding, provided he rest con- 
^ntcd with a simple ana imafFected manner of behaving and expressing himsetf, ^ ' 
‘wilJi never be ridiculous in the best society, aad so far as his talents and' ipfgpaa--, ^ 
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upon either, it is hardly to he expected that much information caiPb^ 
derived from minutely investigating frailties, follies, or_ vices, not very 
different in number or degree from those of other men in myr^^ation. 
As I have not been blessed with the talents of Burns or Chatte»‘ton, I 
have been happily exempted from the influence of their violent passions, 
exasperated by the struggle of feelings which rose up against the unjust 
decrees of fortune. Yet, although I cannot tell of dillicuities vanquished 
and distance of rank annihilated by the strength of ^ genius, those who 
shall hereafter read this little Memoir may find in it some^ hints to be 
improved, for the regulation of their own minds or the training those of 
others. 

Every Scottishmaii has a pedigree. It is a national prerogative as 
unalienable as his pride and iiis poverty. My birth was neither distin- 
guished nor sordid. According to the prejudices of my country, it was 
esteemed g&ntle^ as I was connected, though remotely, with ancient 
families both by my father’s and mother’s side. My father’s grandfather 
was Walter Scott, well known in Teviotdale by^ the surname of Beardie. 
He was the second son of Walter Scott, first Laird of Raeburn, who was 
third son of Sir William Scott, and the grandson of Walter Scott, com- 
monly called in tradition Auld Watt^ of Harden. I am therefore Ime- 
aUy^ descended from that ancient chieftain, whose name I have mad^to 
ring in many a dittj, and from his fair dame, the Flower of Yarrow — 
no Dad genealogjTfor a Border minstrel. Beardie, my great-grandfather 
aforesaid, derived his cognom^ from a venerable beard, which he wore 
unblemialied by razor or scissors, in token of his regret for the banished 
dynasty of Stuart. It would have been well that his zeal had stopped 
there. But he took arms, and intrigued in their cause, until he lost all 
he had in the world, and, as I have heard, run a narrow risk of being 
hanged, had it not been for the interference of Anne, Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch and Monmouth. Beardie’s elder brother, William Scott of Rae- 
burn, my great-granduncle, was killed about the age of twenty-one, in a 
duel with Pringle of Crichton, grandfather of the present Mark Pringle 
' of Clifton. They fought with swords, as was the fashion of the time, in 
a field near Selkirk, called from the catastrophe the Raeburn Meadow^ 

X t Pringle fled from Scotland to Spain, and was long a captive and , 
ve in Barbary. Beardie became, of course, Tutor of Raeburn^ as the 
old Scottish phrase called him, that is, guardian to his infant nephew, 
father of the present Walter Scott of Raeburn. He also managed the 
estates of Makerstoun, being nearly related to that family by his mother, 
Barbara MacDougal. I suppose he had some allowance for liis care in 
either case, and subsisted upon that and the fortune which he had by 
his wife, a Miss Campbell of Silvercraigs, in the west, through which 
connexion my father used to call cousin^ as they say, with tlje Campbells 
o£ Blythswood. Beardie was a man of some learning, and a friend of Dr. 
Pitcairn, to whom his politics probably made him acceptable. They had 
a Tory or Jacobite club in Edinburgh, in which the conversation is said 

tion permit, may bo an agreeable part of the company. 1 have, therefore, never, 
felt much elevated, nor did I experience any violent change in situation by the* 
passport which my poetical character nlTorded lue into higher 'company than my 
warranted. -[1826.] * 
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^ -'ISBxIy iatroduced to it by a partnersliip with George Chalmers, Writer to 
the under whom he had served his apprenticeship. '' 

Hi3 persoii hice were uncommonly handsome, with an expression 
of sweetness of temper, which was not fallacious ; his manners were 
rather formal, but full of genuine kindness, especially when exercising 
the duties of hospitality. His general habits were not only teniperate, ' 
but severely abstemious ; but upon a festival occasion there were few 
whom a moderate glass of wine exhilarated to such a lively degree. His 
religion, in which he was devoutly sincere, was Calvinism of the strictest 
kind, and his favourite study related to Church history. I suspect the 
good old man was often engaged with Knox and Spottiswoode’s folios, 
when, immured in his solita^ room, he was supposed to be immersed in 
professional researches. In his political principles, he was a steady friend 
to freedom, wn'th a bias, however, to the monarchical part of our consti- 
tution, which he considered as pecuharly exposed to danger during the 
later years of his life. He had much of ancient Scottish prejudice respect- 
ing the forms of marriages, funerals, christenings, and so forth, and was 
always vexed at any neglect of etiquette upon such occasions. As his 
education had not been upon an eniai^ed plan, it could not be expected 
that he should be an enlightened scholar, hut he had not passed through 
a busy life without observation, and his remarks upon times and manneors 
often .exhibited strong traits of practical though untaught philosophy. 
Let me conclude this sketch, which I am unconscious of having over- 
charged, with a few lines written by the late Mrs, Cockbum * upon the 
subject. They made one among a set of. poetical characters which were 
given as toasts among a few friends, and we must hold them to contain a 
striking lil^eness, since the original was recognized so soon as they were 
mad aloud. 

** To a tiling that *s uncommon— 

A youth of discretion, 

Who, though vastly handsome, 

Despises flirtation ; 

To the fnend in aMction, 

The heart of affection, 

Who may hear the last trump 
Without dread of detection.**’ 

In [April, 1758] my father married Anne Rutherford, eldest daughter 
of Dr.. John Rutherford, professor of medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh. He was one of those pupils of Boerhaave to whom the school 
of medicine in our northern metropolis owes its rise, and a man distin- 
guished for professional talent, for lively wit, and for literary acquire- 
ments. Dr. Rutherford was twice married. His first wife, of whom my 
mother is the sole surviving cMld, was a daughter of Sir John Swmton 
of “Swinton, a family which produced many distinguished warriors during 
the middle ages, and which, for antiquity and honourable aniances, may 
rank with any in Britain. My grandfathers second wife was Miss 

* Mrs. Cockbum (bom Miss Rutherford of Faimalie) was the autliptess of , the 
hoautiful sozvg^ 

** I have seen the smiling 
Of fortune beguiling*^*— P826.] 
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at a later period an odd volume of Joseplius’s Wars of the Jews divided 
my partiality. ^ 

My kind and affectionate aimt, Miss Janet Scott, whose nj^O]^ will 
ever be dear to me, used to read these works to me with aSsanrable 
patience, until I could repeat long passages by heart. The bauad of 
Hardyknute I was early master of, to the great annoyance of almost our 
only visitor, the worthy clergyman of the parish, Dr. Duncan, who had 
not patience to have a sober chat interrupted by my shouting forth this 
diity. Methinks I now see his tall thin emaciated figure, his legs cased 
in clasped gambadoes, and his face of a length' that would have rivalled 
the 'Knight of La Manchafe, and hear him exclaiming, “ One may as well 
speak in the mouth of a cannon as where that child is.” With this little 
acidity, which was naturad to him, he was a most excellent and benevolent 
man, a gentleman in every feeling, and altogether different from those 
of his order who cringe at the tables of the gentry, or domineer and riot 
at those of the yeomanry. In his youth he had been chaplain in the 
family of Lord Marchmont — ^had seen Pope — ^and could talk familiarly 
of many characters who had survived the Augustan age of Queen Anne. 
Though yaje.tudinary, he lived to be nearly ninet^r, and to welcome to 
Scotland Siis son, Colonel William Duncan, who, with the highest cha- 
racter for military and civil merit, had made a considerable fortune in 
India. In [1795], a few days before his death, I paid him a visit, to 
enquire aft^: his health. I found him emaciated to the last degree, 
wrapped in a tartan nightgown, and employed with all the activity of 
health and youth in correcting a History of the Eevolution, which he 
intended should be given to the public when he- was no more. He read 
me several passages with a voice naturally; strong, and which the feelings 
of an author then raised above the depression of age and declining health, . 
I begged him to spare this fatigue, which could not but injure his health. < 
His answer was remarkable. “ I know,” he sadd, that I cannot survive 
afortnight— and what signifies an exertion that can atworst only accelerate ^ 
my death a few days ? ” I marvelled at the composure of this reply, fci ' ' 
his appearance sufficiently vouched the truth of his prophecy, and rpde"'''’ 
home to my uncle’s (then my abode), musing what there could be in the 
spirit of authorship that could inspire its votaries with the courage of 
martyrs. He died within less than the period he assigned — with which 
event I dose my digression. 

I was in my fourth year when my father was advised that the Bath 
waters might be of some advantage to my lameness. My affectionate aunt, 
although such a journey promised to a person of her retired habits any- 
thing pleasure or amusement, undertook as readily to accompany me 
to the welfc of Bladud, as if she had expected all the delight that ever 
the prospect of a watering-place held out to its most impatient visitants. 
My health was by this time a good deal confirmed by the country air, 
and the influence of that imperceptible and unfatiguing exercise to which 
the good* sense of my grandfather had subjected me ; for when the day ' 
was nne, I was usually carried out and laid down beside the old shepherd, 
’amoiig the crags or rotsks round which he fed his sheep. The impatience 
of a child soon inclined me to struggle with my infirmiiy, arid 1 beg'’^' 
b^ degrees to stand, to walk, and & run. Although the limb afcctv , 
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was much shrunk and contracted, my general health, which was of more 
importance, was much strengthened by being frequently in the open air, 
and/iin^rword, I who in a city had probably been condemned to hopeless 
and helpless decrepitude, was now a healthjr, high-spirited, and, my lame- 
ness apart, a sturdy child — non sme ivk ammosus infans. 

We went to London by sea, and it may gratify the curiosity of minute 
biographers to learn, that our voyage was performed in the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, Captain Beatson, master. At London we made a short stay, 
and saw some of the common shows exhibited to strangers. When, 
twenty-five years afterwards, I visited the Tower of London and West- 
minster Abbey, I was astonished to find how accurate my recollections 
of these celebrated places of visitation proved to be, and I have ,ever 
since trusted more implicitly to my juvenile reminiscences. At Bath, 
where I lived about a year, I went through all the uMal discipline of the 
pump-room and baths, but I believe wiflaout the least advant^e to my 
lameness. During my residence at Bath, 1 acquired the rudiments of 
reading at a day-school, kept by an old dame near our lodgings, and I 
had never a more regular teacher, although I think I did not attend her 
a quarter of a year. An occasional lesson from my aunt supplied the 
rest. Afterwards, when grown a big boy, I had a few lessons mom l^r. 
Stalker, of Edinburgh, and finally from the Rev. Mr. Clure* But I 
never acquired a just pronunciation, nor could I read with much , pro- 
priety. 

In other r^ects my residence at Bath is marked by very pleasing 
collections. The venerable John Home, author of Douglas, was then at 
the watering-place, and paid much attention to my aunt andrtome. His 
\^e, who has survived him, was then an invalid, and used to take the 
air in her carriage on the Downs, when I was often invited to accompany 
her. But the most delightful recollections of Bath are dated after the- 
arrival of my uncle, Captain Robert Scott, who introduced me to all the 
little amusements which suited my age, and, above aU, to the theatre. 
^The play was “As You Like It and the witchery of the whole scene 
is alive in my mind at this moment. I made, I believe, noise more than 
enough, and remember being so much scandalized at the quarrel between 
Orlando and his brother in the first scene that I screamed out,“ AVt 
they brothers ? ” A few weeks’ residence at home convinced me, who had 
till then been an only child in the house of my grandfather, that a quarrel 
between brothers was a very natural event. 

The other circumstances I recollect of mj residence in Bath are bat 
trifling, yet I never recall them without a feelmg of pleasure. The'beauties 
of the parade (which of them I know not), with the river Avon winding 
around it, and the lowing of the cattle from the opposite hills, are warm 
in my recollection, are only rivalled by the splendours of a toy-shop 
somewhere near the Orange Grove. I had acquired, I know not by what 
means, a kind of superstitious terror for statuary of ali kinds. Ho ancient 
Iconoclast or modern Calvinist could have looked on the outeide of the , 
abbey church (if I mistake not, the principal church at Bath is so called} 

, with more horror than the image oi Jacobs Ladder, with jdl its angels, 
^presented to my infant eye. My unde effectually combated my terrors, 
and formally introduced me to a statue of Neptune, which perhaps still 
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keeps guard at tlie side of the Avon, where a pleasure boat crosses to^ 
Spring Gardens. 

After being a year at Bath, I returned first to Edinburgh, $ifter- 
wards for a season to Sandy-Knowe ; — ^and thus the time whiledraway 
till about my eighth year, when it was thought sea-bathing might be of 
service to my lameness. 

For this purpose, still under my aunt’s protection, I remained some • 
weeks at Prestonpana, a circumstance not worthy mentioning, excepting 
to record my juvenile intimacy with an old military veteran, Dalgetty 
by name, who had pitched his tent in that httle village, after all his 
campaigns subsisting upon an ensign’s half-pay", though called by courtesy 
a Captain. As this old gentleman, who had been in all the German wars, 
found very few to listen to his tales of mihtary feats, he formed a sort 
of alliance with me, and I used invariably to attend him for the pleasure 
of hearing those communications. Sometimes our conversation turned 
on the American War, which was then raging. It was about the time of 
Burgoyne’s unfortunate expedition, to which my Captain and I augured 
different conclusions. Somebody had showed me a map of North 
America, and, struck with the rugged appearance of the country, and 
the quantity of lakes, I expressed some doubts on the subject of the 
General’s arriving safely at the end of his journey, which were very m- 
dignantly refuted by the Captain. The news of the Saratoga disaster, 
while it gave me a little triumph, rather shook my intimacy with the 
veteran.* 

* Besides this veteran, I found another ally at Prestonpans, in the person of 
George Constable, an old friend of my father’s, educated to the law, but retired 
upon his independent property, and generally residing near Dundee. He had many 
of those peculiarities of temper which long afterwards I tried to develop in the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuck, It is very odd, that though I am unconscious of 
anythmg in which I strictly copied the manners of my old friend, the resemblance 
was nevertheless detected by George Chalmers, Esq., solicitor, London, an old 
Mend both of my father and Mr. Constable, and who affirmed to my late friend, * 
Lord Blinedder, that I must needs be the author of the Antiquary, since he re- 
cogmzed the portrait of George Constable. But my friend George was not so decided 
an enemy to womanhood as his representative Monkbams. On the contrary, I 
rather suspect that he had a tendresse for my Aunt Jenny, who even then was a 
most beautiful woman, though somewhat advanced in life. To the close of her 
life she had the finest eyes and teeth X ever saw, and though she. could be suffi- 
ciently sharp when she had a mmd, her general behaviour was genteel and ladylike. 
However this might be, I derived a great deal of curious information from George 
Constable, both at this early period and afterwards. He was constantly philander- 
ing about my aunt, and of course very kind to me. He was the first person who 
" told me about Ealstaff and Hotspur, and other characters in Shakspeare. What 
idea X annexed to them I know not, hut I must have annexed some, for X remember 
quite well being interested on the subject. Indeed, I rather suspect that children 
derive impulses of a powerful and important kind in hearing things which they 
cannot entirely comprehend ; and ther^ore, that to write dovm to chfidren’s under- 
standing is a mistake : set them on the scent, and let them puzzle it out. To re- 
turn to George Constable, I knew him well at a much later period. He used 
always to dine at my father’s house of a Sunday, and was authorized to turn the 
conversation out of the austere and Oalvinistic tone, which it nsually maintained 
^ on that day, upon subjects of history or auld langsyne. He remembered the Forty- 
five, and told many excellent stones, all with a strong dash of peculiar caustic^ 
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From Prestonpans I was transpoi’ted back to my fatlier*8 bonse in 
George’s Square, whicli continued to be my most established place of 
residence ^intil my marriage in 1797. I felt the change jErom oeing a 
single indulged brat, to becoming a member of a large family, very 
severely ; for under the gentle government of my kind grandmother, 
who was meekness itself, and of my aunt, who, though of an higher 
tpiper, was exceedingly attached to me, 1 had acquired a degree of 
license which could not be permitted in a large family. I had sense 
enough, however, to bend my temper to my new circumstances ; but 
such was the agony which I internally experienced, that I have guarded 
against nothing more in the education of my own family than against 
their acquiring habits of self-willed caprice and domination. I found 
much consolation during this period of mortification in the partiality of 
my mother. She joined to alight and happy temper of mind a strong 
turn to study poetry and works of imagination. She was sincerely 
devout, but ner religion was, as became her sex, of a cast less austere 
than my father’s. Still, the discipline of the Presbyterian Sabbath was 
severely strict, and I think injudiciously so. Although Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim, Gesneris Death of Abel, Rowe’s Letters, and one or two other 
DookSj which, for that reason, I still have a favour for, were admitted 
to reheve the gloom of one dull sermon succeeding to another — ^there 
was far too much tedium annexed to the duties of the day ; and in the 
end it did none of us any good. 

My week-day tasks were more agreeable. My lameness and my soli- 
tary habits had made me a tolerame reader, and my hours of leisure 
were usually spent in reading aloud to my mother Pope’s translation of 
Homer, which, except a few traditionary ballads, and the songs in Allan 
Iliunsa;f s Evergreen, was the first poet^ which I perused. My mother 
had good natural taste and great feeling : she used to make me paiise 
upon those passages which expressed generous and worthy sentiments, 
and if she could not divert me from those which were descriptive of 
battle and tumult, she contrived at least to divide my attention between 
them. My own enthusiasm, however, was chiefly awakened by the 
wonderful and the terrible — the common taste of children, hut in which 
I have remained a child even unto this day. I got by Ixeart, not as a 
task, but almost without intendiug it, ^ the passages with which I was 

George’s sworn ally as a brother antiquary was John Davidson, then Keeper of 
the Signet ; and I remember his flattering and compelling me to go to dine there. 
A Wnter’s apprentice with the Keeper of the Signet, whose least ojfiGer kept ns in 
order ! It was an awful event. Thither, however, lyrent with soine secret e^ec- 
tation of a scantling of good claret* Mr. D. had a son whose taste inclined him to 
the army, to which his father, who had designed him for the bar, gave a most un- 
willing cpnsent. He was at this tune a young officer, and he and I, leaving* the two 
seniors to proceedrin their chat as they pleased, never once opened our mouth* 
.either to them or each other. The Pragmatic Sanction happened unfortunateZy to 
become the theme of their conversation, when Ck>nstable said m jest, “ Now, J ohn, 
I *U wad you a plack that neither of these two lads ever heard of the Prs^fmatic 
Sanction.^* “Not heard of Pragmatic Sanction 1” said John Davidson; ‘^I 
would like to see that:** and with a voice thxmder he asked his son '&e fatal 
question. As young D. modestly allowed he knew nothmg about it, hm jpafiier 
drove him, the table in a rage, and I absconded during the conmsion ; nor 

could Constable ever bring me back agaia to his friend Davidsoii*s. 
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most pleased, and used to recite them aloud, both when alone and to 
others — more willingly, however, in my hours of solitude, for I had ob- 
served some auditors smile, and I dreaded ridicule at that ti^ie of life 
more than I have ever done since. • 

In [17*79] I was sent to the second class of the Grammar SchoSl, or 
Hi^h School of Edinburgh, then taught by Mr. Luke Fraser, a good 
Latin scholar and a very worthy man. Though I had received, with my 
brothers, in private, lessons of Latin from^Mr. James French, now a 
minister of the' Kirk of Scotland, I was nevertheless rather beliind the 
class in which I was placed both in years and in progress. This was a 
real disadvantage, and one to which a boy of lively temper and talents 
ought to be as little exposed as one who might be less expected to make 
up his lee-way, as it is called. The situation has the unfortunate effect 
of reconciling a boy of the former character (which in a posthumous work 
I may claim for my own) to holding a subordinate station among his 
class-fellows, to which he would otherwise affix disgrace. There is also, 
from the constitution of the High School, a certain danger not sufficiently 
attended to. The boys take precedence in their places^ as they are called, 
according to their merit, ana it requires a long while, in general, before 
even a clever boy, if he falls behind the class, or is put into one for which 
he is not quite ready, can force his way to the situation which his abilities 
really entitle him to hold. But, in the meanwhile, he is necessarily led to 
be the associate and companion of those inferior spirits with whom he is 
placed ; for the system of precedence, though it does not limit the general 
intercourse among the boys, has nevertheless the ejffect of throwing them 
into clubs and coteries, according to the vicinity of the seats they hold. 
A boy of good talents, therefore, placed, even for a time, among his in- 
feriors, especially if they be also his elders, learns to participate in their 
pursuits and objects of ambition, which are usually very distinct from 
the acquisition of learning ; and it will be well if he does not also imitate 
them in that indifference which is contented with bustling over a lesson, 
so as to avoid punishment, without affecting superiority, or aiming at 
reward. It was probably owing to this circumstance that, although at a 
more' advanced period of life I have enjoyed considerable facility in ac- 
. quiiing languages, I did not make any great figure at the High School 
— or, at least, any exertions which I made were desultoiy and little to 
be depended on. 

Oar class contained some veiy excellent scholars. The first Dm was 
James Buchan, who retained his honoured place, almost without a day’s 
inte^al, all the while we were at the High School. He was afterwards 
at the head of the medical staff in Egypt, and in exposing himself to the 
pla^e infection, by attending the hospitals there, displayed the eame 
well-regulated and gentle,. yet determined perseverance, which placed 
him most worthily at the head of his school-fellows, while many kds ot 
livelier parts and dispositions held an inferior station. The next best 
scholars (sad hngo mtervallo) were my friend David Douglas, the heir 
and Moe of the celebrated Adam Smith, and James Hope, now a Writer 
to the Signet, bpth since well known and distinguishea in their depart* 
ment uf the law. As for myself, I glanced like a meteor from one end 
of the class to the other, and commonly disgusted my kind ma^er 
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mucli by negligence and frivolity, as I occasionally pleased liim by 
iiaghes Ji intdlect and talent. Among my companions, my good-natnre 
and a |ic3W4D£ ready imagination rendered me very popular. Boys are 
uncommonly just in their feelings, and at least equally generous. My 
lameness, and the efforts which I made to supply that disadvantage, hj 
making up in address what I wanted in activity, engaged the latter 
principle in my favour; and in the winter pky-hours, when hard 
exercise was impossible, my^ tales used to assemble an admiring audience 
round Luckie Brown’s fireside, and happy was he that could sit mext to 
the inexhaustible narrator. I was also, though often negligent of my 
own task, always ready to assist my friends^ and hence I had a little 
party of staunch partisans and adherents, stout of hand and heart, though 
somewhat dull of head, the very tools for raising a hero to eminence. 
So, on the whole, I made a brighter figure in the yards than in the class.^ 

My father did not trust our education solely to our High School lessons. 
Wc had a tutor at home, a young man of excellent disposition, and a 
laborious student. He was bred to the Kirk, but unfortunately took - 
such a very strong turn to fanaticism, that he afterwards resigned an ex- 
ceEent living in a seaport town, merely because he could not persuade 
the mariners of the guilt of setting sau of a Sabbath, in which, by-thb- 
bye, he was less likely to be successful, as, cmteris paribtLs, sailors, from an 
opinion that it is a fortunate omen, always chose to weigh anchor on idiat 
day. The calibre of this young man’s understanding may be judged of 
by this anecdote ; but in other rejects he was a faithful and active in- 
structor ; and from him chiefly I learned writing and arithmetic. I 
repeated to him my French lessons, and studied with him my themes in 
the classics, but not classically. I also acquired, by disputing with him, 
for this he readily permitted, some knowledge of school divinity and 
Church history, and a great acquaintance in particular with the old books 
describing the early history of the Church of Scotland, the wars and suf- 
ferings of the Covenanters, and so forth. I, with a head on fire for 
chivalry, was a Cavalier ; my friend was a Roundhead ; I was a Tory, 
and he was a Whig. I hated Preshyterians, and admired Montrose with 
his victorious Highlanders ; he liked the Presbyterian Ulysses, the dark 
politic Argyle ; so that we never wanted subjects of dispute, but oitr 
disputes were iways amicable. In all these tenets there was no real, 
conviction on my part, arising out of acquaintance with the views pr 
principles of either party ; nor had my antagonist address enough to turn 
the debate on such topics, I took up my politics at that period as King 
Charles II. dijd his religion, from an idea that the Cavalier creed was the 

ore gentlemanlike persuasion of the two. 

Afto having been three years under Mr, Fraser, our class was, in the 

, * 1 read not long since, in that authentic record called the Perey Aneedotei, that 
I had been educated at Musselbuigh school, where I had been diitin^i^ed as an 
absolute dunce, only Dr. Blair, seeing farther mto the znillstone, had pronounced 
there was fire in it. I never was at Musselburgh school in my life, and thoughl, 
have met I>r. Blair at my father^s and elsewhere, I never had the good fortune to 
aibract his notice, to my knowledge. Lastly, 1 was never a dunce, nor thought to 
be so, but an incorrigibly idle who was always longing to do something else 
than what was enjoined V ,—[18 ], 
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usual routine of the school, turned over to Dr. Adam, the Eector. It U'aa 
from this respectable man that I first learned the value of the knowled^e'^ 
I had hitherto considered only as a burdensome task. It was fte f^hion 
to remain two years at his class, where we read Caesar, and Livy, and 
Sallust, in prose ; Virgil, Horace, and Terence, in verse. I had by this 
time mastered, in some degree, the difficulties of the lan^age, and began 
to be sensible of its beauties. This was really ga^ering grapes from 
thistles ; nor shall I soon forget the swelling of my little pride when the 
Rector pronounced, that though many of my schoolfellows understood 
the Latm better, Gwilterus Scott was behind few iii follo^^g and en- 
joying the author’s meaning. Thus encouraged, I distinguished myself 
by some attempts at poetical versions from Horace and Virgil. Dr. Adam 
used to invite his scholars to such essays, but never made them tasks. I 
gained some distinction upon these occasions, and the Rector in future 
took much notice of me, and his judicious mixture of censure and praise 
went far to counterbalance my habits of indolence and inattention. I 
saw I was expected to do well, and I was piqued in honour to vindicate 
my master’s mvourable opinion. I climbed, therefore, to the first form ; 
and, though I never made a first-rate Latinist, my schoolfellows, and 
what was of more consequence, 1 myself, considered that I had a cha- 
racter for learning to amtain. Dr. Adam, to whom I owed so much, 
never failed to remind e of my obligations when I had made some 
figure in the literary world. He was, indeed, deeply imbued with that 
fortunate vanity which alone could induce a man who has arms to pare 
and bum a muir to submit to the yet more toilsome task of cultivating 
youth. As Catholics confide in the imputed righteousness of their saints, 
so did the good old doctor plume himself upon the success of his scholars 
in life, all of which he never failed (and often justly) to claim as the 
creation, or at least the fruits, of his early instructions. He remembered 
the fate of every boy at his school during the fifty years he had super- 
intended it, and always traced their success or misfortunes entirely to 
their attention or negligence when under his care. His “ noisy man- 
sion,” which to others would have been a melancholy bedlam, was the 
pride of his heart ; and the only fetigues he felt, amidst din and tumult, 
and the necessity of reading themes, hearing lessons, and maintaining 
some degree of order at the same time, were relieved by comparing him- 
aalf to Cmsar, who could dictate to three secretaries at once so ready 
is vanity to lighten the labours of duty. 

It is a pity that a man so learned, so admirably adapted for his station, 
so useful, so simple, so easily contented, should have had other subjects 
of mortification. But the magistrates of Edinburgh, not knowing the 
treasure they possessed in Dr. Adam, encouraged a savage fellow, called' 
Kicol, one of the under-masters, in insulting his person and authority. 
This man was an excellent classical scholar, and an admirable convivial 
humourist (which latter quality recommended him to the friendship of 
Burns) ; but worthless, drunken, and inhumanly cruel to the boys under 
his ch^e. He carried his fend against the Rector within an inch of 
assassination, for he waylaid and knocked him down in the dark. The 
^vour which this worthless rival obtained in the town council led 
<rther consequences, which for some time clouded poor Adam’s happiness 
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and fair fame. When the French Revolution broke out, and parties ran 
4iigh in approving or condemning it, the doctor incautiously joined the 
former. This was very natural, for as all his ideas of existing govern- 
ment# weft derived from his experience of the town council of Edin- 
burgh^ it must be admitted they scarce brooked comparison with the free 
states of Rome and Greece, from which he borrowed his opinions con- 
cerning republics. His want of caution in speaking on the political topics 
of the day lost him the respect of the boys, most of whom were accustomed 
to hear very different opinions on those matters in the bosom of their 
families. This, however (which was long after my time), passed away 
with other heats of the period, and the doctor continued his labours till 
about a year since, when he was struck with palsy while teaching his 
class. He survived a few days, but becoming delirious before his dis- 
solution, conceived he was still in school, and after some expressions of 
applause or censure, he said, “But it grows dark — ^the boys may dismiss” 
— and instantly expired. 

From Dr. Adam’s class I should, according to the usual routine, have 

E roceeded immediately to college. But, fortunately, I was not yet to lose 
y a total dismission from constraint, the acquaintance with the Latin 
which I had acquired. My health had become rather delicate from rapid 
growth, and my father was easily persuaded to allow me to spend half a 
year at Kelso with my kind aunt. Miss Janet Scott, whose inmate I again 
became. It was hardly worth mentioning that I frequently visited hpr 
during our short vacations. ^ 

At this time she resided in a small house, situated veiy pleasantly in 
a laige garden, to the eastward of the churchyard of Kelso, which extended 
down to the Tweed. It was then my father’s property, from whom it 
was afterwards purchased hy my uncle. My grandmother was now dead, 
and my aunt’s only companion, besides an old maid-servant, was my 
cousin, Miss Barbara Scott, now Mrs. Meik. My time was here left, 
entirely to my own disposal, excepting for about four hours in the day,, 
when 1 was expected to attend the OTammar school of the village. The 
teacher at that time was Mr. Lancelot Whale, an excellent ckssicajL scholar, 
a humourist, and a worthy man. He had a supreme antipathy to the 
puns which his very uncommon name frequently gave rise to ; insoniUGh, 
that he made his son spell the word which •only occasioned the 
young man being nicknamed the Prince of Wales by the military mess to 
which he belonged. As for Whale, senior, the least allusion to Jonah, or 
the terming him an odd ^h, or any similar quibble, was sure to put mm 
beside himself. In point of knowledge and taste, he was far too good for 
the situation he held, which only required that he should give his schokris 
a rough foundation in the Latin language. My time with him, though 
short, was spent greatly to my advantage and his gratification. He was 
glad to escape to Persius and Tacitus from the eternal Rudiments and 
Cornelius N epos ; and as perusing these authors with one who began 
to understand them was to him a labour of love, I made considerable 
progress under his instructions. I suspect, indeed, that some of the time 
dedficated to me was withdrawn from the instruction of his more regular 
scholars ; hut I was as grateful as I could. I acted as usher, and heard 
the inferior classes, I spouted the speech of Galgacus at the public 
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examination, wMch did not make the less impression on the audience that 
few of them prohahly understood one word of it. 

In the meanwhile my acquaintance with English literatu^ was gfh- 
duaUy extending itself. In the intervals of my school hours I Sad E^ways 
perused with avidity such books of history or poetry or voyag^ and 
travels as chance presented to me — ^not forgetting the usual, or rather ten 
times the usual, quantity of fairy tales, Eastern stories, romances, &c. 
These studies-were totally unregulated and undirected. My tutor thought 
it almost a sin to open a profane play or poem ; and my mother, besides 
that she might be in some degree trammelled by the religious scruples 
which he suggested, had no longer the opportunity to hear me read poetry 
as formerly. I found, however, in her dressing-room (where I slept at 
one time) some odd volumes of Shakspeare, nor can I easily forget the 
rapture with which I sate up in my shirt reading them by the light of 
a fire in her apartment, until the bustle of the family rising from supper 
warned me it was time to creep back to my bed, where I was supposed 
to have been safely deposited since nine o^clock. Chance, however, threw 
in my way a poetical prec^tor. This was no other than the excellent 
and benevolent Dr. Blacklock, well known at that time as a literary 
character. I know not how I attracted his attention, and that of some 
of the young men who boarded in his familjr ; but so it was that I be- 
came a frequent and favoured guest. The kind old man ^ened to me 
the stores of his library, and through his recommendation I became in- 
timate with Ossian and Spenser. I was delighted with both, yet I think 
chiefly with the latter poet. The tawdry repetitions of the Ossianic 
phxas^logy disgusted me rather sooner than might have been expected 
from my age. But Spenser I could have read for ever. Too young to 
trouble myself about the aUego^, I considered all the knights and ladies 
,and dragons and giants in their outward and exoteric sense, and God 
only knows how deHahted I was to find myself in such society. As I 
had always a wonderiul facility in retaining in my memory whatever 
verses pleased me, the quantity of Spenser^s stanzas which I could repeat 
was really marvellous. But this memory of mine was a very fickle ally, 
and has through my whole life acted merely u^n its own capricious 
motion, and might have enabled me to adopt old Beattie of Meikledale’s 
answer, when complimented by a certain reverend divine on the strength 
of the same faculty : — “ No, sir,” answered the old Borderer, “I have no 
command of my memory. It only retains what hits my fancy, and 
.probably, sir,' if you were to preach to me for two hours, I would not be 
able when you finished to remember a word you had been saying.” My 
■memory was precisely of the same kind; it seldom failed to preserve 
most tenaciously a favourite passage of poetry, a playhouse (utty, or, 
above aU, a Border-raid ballad ; but names, dates, and the other techni- 
calities of history escaped me in a most melancholy degree. The philo- 
sophy of history, a much more important subject, was sdso a sealed book 
at this period of my life ; but I gradually assembled much of what was 
'striking and' picturesque in historical narrative ; and when, in riper 
years, I attended more to the deduction of general principles^ I w 
furnished with a powerful host of examples in illustration of theni, I- 
waff, in short, Hke^an ignorant gamester, who kept up a good hand lintil , 
he knew how to play it. ' ' 
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I left the High School, therefore, with a great quantity of general 
inSbmation, iU arranged, indeed, and collected without system, yet 
deeply ijnpr sed upon my mind ; readily assorted by my power of con- 
nection J^nd memory, and gilded, if I may be permitted to say so, by a 
vivid and active imagination. If my studies were not under any direc- 
tion at Edinburgh, in the country, it may be well imagined, they were 
less so. A respectable subscription library, a circulating library of 
ancieiit standing, and some private book-shelves, were open to my random 
perusal, and I waded into the stream like a blind man into a ford, 
without the power of searching my way, unless by groping for it. My 
appetite for books was as ample and indiscriminating as it was inde- 
fatigable, and I since have had too frequently reason to repent that few 
ever read so much, and to so little purpose. 

Among the valuable acquisitions I made about this time wa»s an 
acquaintance with Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, through the flat medium 
of Mr. Hoole’s translation. But above aH, I then first became acquainted 
with Bishop Percy’s Beliques of Ancient Poetry. As 1 had been from 
infancy devoted to legendary lore of this nature, and only reluctantly' 
withdrew my attention, from the scarcity of materials and the rudeness 
of those which I possessed, it may be imagined, but cannot be described, 
with what delight I saw pieces of the same kind which had amused my 
childhood, and stiH continued in secret the Delilahs of my imagination, 
considered as the subject of sober research, grave commentary, and apt 
illustration, by an editor who showed his poetical genius was capable of 
emulating the best qualities of what his pious labour preserved. I re- 
member well the spot where I read these volumes for the first time. It, 
was beneath a huge platanus-tree, in the ruins of what had been intended 
for an old-feahioned arbour in the garden I have mentioned. The sum- 
mer day roed onward so fast, that notwithstanding the sharp appetite of 
thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for with anxiety, and 
was still found entranced in my intellectual banquet. To read and to 
remember was in this instance the same thing, and henceforth I over- 
whelmed my schoolfellows, and all who woiud hearken to me, ■^th 
tra^cal recitations from the ballads of Bishop Percy. The first time, 
too, I could scrape a few shillings together, which were not common, 
occurrences with me, I bought unto myself a copy of these beloved 
volumes, nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, or with 
hfidf the enthusiasm. About this period also I became acquainted with 
the works of Eichardson, and those of Mackenzie — ^(whom in later years 
I hec^e entitled to call my friend) — ^with Fielding, Smollett, and some 
others of our best novelists. 

, To this period also I can trace distinctly the awaking of that delightful 
feeling for the beauties of natural objects which has never since deserted 
•me. The neighbourhood of Kelso, the most beautiful, if not the most 
romantic village in Scotland, is eminently calculated to awaken these 
ideas. It presents objects, not only grand in themselves, but venerable 
from their association. The meeting of two superb rivers, the Tweed and 
the Tevioti botli renowned in song, the ruins of an ancient abbey, the more 
distant vestiges of Roxhiagh Castle, the modem mansion of Fleurs, which , 
i^ so rituated as to oombine the ideas of ancient baronial grandeur wil4 
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those of modem taste, are in themselves objects of the first class ; yet 
are so mixed, xinited, and melted among a thousand other beauties of^a 
less prominent description, that they harmonize into one general pietoe, 
and please rather by unison than by concord. I believe I Jiavetvvritten 
unintelligibly upon this subject, but it is fitter for the pencil than the 
pen. The romantic feelings which I have described as predominating 
in my mind, naturally rested upon and associated themselves with these 
grand features of the landscape around me ; and the historical incidents 
or traditional legends connected with many of them, gave to my admi- 
ration a sort of intense impression of reverence, which at times made my 
heart feel too big for its bosom. From this time the love of natural beauty, 
more especially when combined with ancient ruins, or remains of our 
fathers’ piety or splendour, became with me an insatiable passion, which, 
if circumstances had permitted, I would willingly have gratified by tra- 
velling over half the globe. 

I was recalled to Edinburgh about the time when the College meets, 
and put at once to the Humanity class, tinder Mr. Hill, and the fimt 
Greet class, taught by Mr. Dalzell. The former held the reins of disci- 
pline very loosely, and though beloved by his students, for he was a good- 
natured man, as well as a good scholar, he had not the art of exciting our 
attention as well as liking. This was a dangerous character with whom 
to trust one who relished labour as little as I did, and amid the riot of 
his class I speedily lost much of what I had learned under Adam and 
Whale. At the Greek class I might have made a better figure, for Pro- 
fessor Dalzell maintained a great deal of authority, and was not only 
himself an admirable scholar, but was always deeply interested in the 
projpess of his students. But here lay the villany. Almost all my com- 
panions who had left the High School at the same time with myself, had 
acquired a smattering of Greek before they came to College. I, alas ! had 
none ; and finding myself far inferior to all my fellow-students, I could 
hit upon no better mode of vindicating my equality than by professing 
my contempt for the language, and my resolution not to learn it. A 
youth who died early, himself an excellent Greek scholar, saw my negli- 
gence and folly with iDain, instead of contempt. He came to call on me 
in George’s Square, and pointed oxit in the strongest terms the silliness 
of the conduct I had adopted, told me I xvas distinguished by the name 
of the Greek Blockhead, and exhorted me to redeem my reputation while 
it was called to-day. My stubborn pyide received this advice with sulky 
civility ; the birth of my Mentor (whose name was Archibald, the son of 
an innkeeper) did not, as I thought in my folly, authorize him to intrude 
upon me his advice. The other was not sharp-sighted, or his conscious- 
ness of a generous intention overcame his resentment. He offered me 
his daily and nightly assistance, and pledged himself to bring me forward 
with the foremost of my class. I felt some twinges of conscience, but 
they were unable to prevail over my pride and self-conceit. The poor 
lad left me^more in sorrow than in anger, nor did we ever meet again. 
All hopes of my progress in the Greek were now over ; insomuch that 
when we were required to write essays on the authors we had studied, 
I had the audacity to produce a composition in which I weighed Homer 
egainst Ariosto, and pronounced him wanting in the balance. I supported 
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tHs heresy by a profusion of bad reading and flimsy argument The 
wraih of the Professor was extreme, while at the same time he could not 
suppresahis^uTOrise at the quantity of out-of-the-way knowledge which 
I displa'j ed. ELe pronounced upon me the severe sentence, — that dunce 
I W'as, and dunce was to remain — which, however, my excellent and 
learned friend lived to revoke over a bottle of Burgundy, at our literary 
club at Fortuiie*Sj of which he was a distinguished member. 

Meanwhile, as if to eradicate my slightest tincture of Greek, I fell ill 
during the middle of Mr. Dalzelf’s second class, and migrated a second 
time to Kelso — ^where I again continued a long time reading what and 
how I pleased, and of course reading nothing but what afforded me im- 
mediate entertainment. The only thing which saved my mind from 
utter dissipation was that turn for historical pursuit, which never aban- 
doned me even at the idlest period. I had forsworn the Latin classics 
for no reason I know of, unless because they were akin to the Greek, 
but the occasional perusal of Buchanan’s History, that of Mathew Paris, 
and other monkish chronicles, kept up a kind of familiarity with the 
language even in its rudest state. But I forgot the very letters of the 
Greek alphabet ; a loss never to be repaired, considering what that lan- 
guage is, and who they were who em]^oyed it in their compositions. 

.^out this period, or soon afterwards, my fatlier judged it proper 1 
should study mathematics, a study upon wnich I entered with all the 
ardour of novelty. My tutor was an aged person, Dr. MacFait, who had 
in his time been distinguished as a teacW of this science. Age, however, 
and some domestic inconveniences, had diminished his pupils, and lessened 
his authority amongst the few who remained. I think that had I been . 
more fortunately placed for instruction, or had I had the spur of emula- 
tion, I might have made some progress in this science, of which under 
the circumstances I have mentioned I only acquired a very superficial 
smattering. 

In other studies I was rather more fortunate ; I made some progress 
in Ethics under Professor John Bruce, and was selected as one of his 
students whose progress he approved, to read an essay before Principal 
Robertson. I was further instructed in Moral Philosophy at the class of 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, whose striking and impressive eloquence riveted 
the attention- even of the most volatile student. To sum up my acode- { 
mical studies, 1 attended the class of History, then taught by the present ' 
Lord Woodhouselee, and, as far as I remember, no others, excepting those ’ 
of the Civil and Municipal Law, So that if my learning be flimsy and 
inaccurate, the reader must have some compassion even for an idle work- 
man, who had so narrow a foundation to build upon. If, however, it 
should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages — let such a 
reader remember that it is with the deepest re^et that 1 recollect in my 
manhood the opportunities of learning which i neglected in my youth ; 
that tliroiigh every part of my literary career I have felt pinched and 
hampered by my own ignorance ; and that I would at this moment give 
half the reputation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if by doing 
so I could rest the remaining port upon a sound foundation of learning 
and science. 

I imagine my father’s reason for sending me to so few classes in the 
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College, was a desire that I should apply myself particularly to my^ legal 
studies. • He had not determined whether 1 should fill the situatipmof 
an Advocate or a Writer ; hut judiciously considering the teehnical know- 
ledge of the latter to be useful at least, if not essential, to a barrister, he 
" resolved I should serve the ordinary apprenticeship of five years to his 
own profession. I accordingly entered into indentures with my father 
about 1785 — 6 , and entered upon the dry and barren wilderness of forms 
and conveyances. 

I cannot reproach myself with being entirely an idle apprentice— far 
less, as the reader might reasonably have expected, 

“ A clerk foredoom’d my father’s soul to cross*” 

The drudgery, indeed, of the oflS.ce I disliked, and the confinement I 
altogether detested ; but I loved my father, and I felt the rational pride 
and pleasure of rendering myself useful to him, I was ambitious also ; 
and among my companions in labour the only way to gratify ambition 
was to labour hard and well. Other circumstances reconciled me in 
some measure to the confinement The allowance for copy-money fur- 
nished a little fund for the wmm •plaidrs of the circulating library and 
the theatre ; and this was no trifling incentive to labour. When actually 
at the oar, no man could pull it harder than I, and I remember writing 
upwards of 120 folio pages with no interval either for food or rest Again, 
the hours of attendance on the office were lightened by the power of 
choosing my own books and reading them in my own way, which often 
consisted in beginning at the middle or the end of a volume. A deceased 
friend, who was a fellow-apprentice with me, used often to express his 
surprise that, after such a nop-step-and-jump perusal, I knew as much 
of the book as he had been able to acquire from reading it in the usual 
manner. My desk usually contained a store of most miscellaneous 
volumes, especially works of fiction of every kind, which were my supreme 
delight. I might except novels, unless those of the better and higher 
' dass, for thou^ I read many of them, yet it was with more selection 
than might have been expected. The whole Jemmy and Jeimy Jessamy 
tribe I abhorred, and it required the art of Burney, or the feeling of 
Mackenzie, to fix my attention upon a domestic tale. But all that was 
adventurous and romantic 1 devoured without much discrimination, and 
I really believe I have read as much nonsense of this class as any man 
now living. Everything which touched on knight-errantry was particu- 
larly acceptable to me, and I soon attempted to imitate what I so greatly 
admired. My efforts, however, were in the manner of the tale-teller, 
not of the bard. 

My greatest intimate, from the days of my schooltide, was Mr. John 
Irving, now a Writer to the Signet We lived near each other, and by 
joint agreement were wont, each of us, to compose a romance for the 
oth^s OTUsement These legends, in wliich the martial and the mira- 
culous always predominated, we rehearsed to each other during our 
walki^ which were usually directed to the most solitary spots about 
Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Orags. We naturally sought seclusion, for 
^ we were conscious no small degree of ridicule would have attended dui 
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amusement, if tlie nature of it liad become known. Whole holidays 
spent in this singular pastime, which continued for two or three 
years, and had, I believe, no small effect in directing the turn of my 
imagin^ion to the chivalrous and romantic in poetry and prose. 

Mearwhile, the translations of Mr. Hoole having made me acquainted 
with Tasso and Ariosto, I learned from his notes on the latter, that the 
Italian language contained a fund of romantic lore. A part of my earn- 
ings was dedicated to an Italian class which I attended twice a week, 
and rapidly acquired some proficiency. I had previously renewed and 
extended my knowledge of the French language, from the same prin- 
ciple of romantic research. Tressan^s romances, the BibliotMque 
and Bihlioth^gue de Bomans^ were already familiar to me, and I now 
/ acquired similar intimacy with the works of Dante, Boiardo, Pulci, and 
other eminent Italian authors. I fastened also, like a tiger, upon every 
collection of old songs or romances which chance threw in my way, or 
which my scrutiny was able to discover on the dusty shelves of John 
Sibbald’s circulating library in the Parliament Square. This collection, 
now dismantled and dispersed, contained at that time many rare and 
curious works, seldom found in such a collection. Mr. Sibbald himself, 
a man of rough manners but of some taste and judgment, cultivated 
music and poetry, and in his shop I had a distant view of some Uteiary 
characters, besides the privilege of ransacking the stores of old Ftencm 
and Italian books, which were in little demand among the bulk of his 
subscribers. Here I saw the unfortunate Andrew Macdonald, author of 
Vimonda ; and here, too, I saw at a distance, the boast of Scotland, Bobert 
Burns. Of’ the latter I shall presently have occasion to spea^ more 
fuUy. 

I ^ inadvertently led to confound dates while I talk of this remote 
p3|idd, for, as I have no notes, it is impossible for me to remember with 
acSuracy the progress of studies, if they deserve the name, so irregular 
ana miscellaneous. But about the second year of my apprentic^Mp, 
my health, which, from rapid growth and other causes, had oeen hitherto 
rather uncertain and delicate, was affected the breaking of a blood- 
vesseL The regimen I had to undergo on this occasion was far from 
agreeable. It was spring, and the weather raw and cold, yet 1 was 
confined to bed with a single blanket, and bled and blistered tiU I 
scarcely had a pulse left. I had all the appetite of a growing boy, but 
was prohibited any sustenance beyond what was absolutely necessary for 
the support of nature, and that in vegetables alone. , Above all, with a 
’ considerable disposition to talk, I was not permitted to open my lips 
' without one or two old ladies who watched my couch being ready at 
once to souse upon me, “ imposing silence with a stilly sound.” My 
only refuge was reading and play^ at chess. To the romances and, 
poetry, which I chiefly delighted in, I had always added, the study of 
histo]^, especially as connected with military events. I was encouraged 
in this latter study by a tolerable acquaintance with geo^phy, and by 
the opportunities I had enjoyed wMe with Mr. MacFait to leam the 
meaning of the more ordinary terms of fortification. While, th^fore^ 
I lay in this dreary and silent solitude, I fell upon the resource of illus* 
trailing the battles I read of by the ehildi^ e:;pedient of arran^xtg 
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shells, and seeds, and pebbles, so as to represent encountering armii;^ 
Diminutive cross-bows were contrived to mimic artillery, and witl?- the 
assistance of a friendly carpenter, I contrived to model a.foftres%, which, 
like that of Uncle Toby, represented whatever place hai>pen6d to be 
uppermost in my imagination. I fought my way thus through Vertotis 
Knights of Malta — a book which, as it hovered between history and 
romance, was exceedingly dear to me ; and Orme’s interesting and beau- 
tiful History of Indostan, whose copious plans, aided bjr the clear and 
luminous explanations of the authoi^ rendered my imitative amusement 
peculiarly easy. Other moments of these weary weeks were spent in 
looking at the Meadow Walks, by assistance of a combination of mirrors 
so arranged that, while lying in bed, I could see the troops march out 
to exercise, or any other incident which occurred on that promenade. 

After one or two relapses, my constitution recovered the injury it had 
sustained, though for several months afterwards I was restricted to a 
severe vegetable diet. And I must say, in passing, that though I gained 
health under this necessary restriction, yet it was far from being agree- 
able to me, and I was affected whilst under its influence with a nervous- 
ness which I never felt before or since. A disposition to start upon 
slight alarms — a want of decision in feeling and acting, which has not 
usually been my failing — ^an acute sensibility to trifling inconveniences 
— and an unnecessary apprehension of contingent misfortunes, rise to 
my memory as connected with my vegetable diet, although they may 
very posaibty have been entirely the result of the disorder and not of 
the cure. “ Be this as it may, with this illness I bade farewell both to 
disease and medicine, for since that time, till the hour I am now writing, 
I have enjoyed a state of the most robust health, having only had to 
complain of occasional headaches or stomachic affections, when I have 
been long without taking exercise or have lived too convivially-— the 
latter having been occasionally, though not habitually, the error of my 
youth, as the former has been of my advanced life. 

My frame OTadually became haHened with my constitution, and being 
both taU and muscular, I was rather disfigured than disabled by my 
lameness. This personal disadvantage did not prevent me from t^ing 
much exercise on horseback, and making long journeys on foot, in the 
course of which I often walked from twenty to thirty ihiles a day. A 
distinct instance occurs to me. I remember walking with poor James 
Bamsay, my fellow-apprentice, now no more, and two other friends to 
breakfast at Prestonpans. We spent the forenoon in visiting the ruins 
at Seton, and the field of battle at Preston-— dined at Prestonpans on 
tiled haddocks very sumptuously — drank half a bottle of port each, and 
returned in the evening. This could not be less than thirty miles, nor 
do I remember being at all fatigued upon the occasion. 

These excursions on foot or horseback formed by far my most favourite 
amusement. I have all my life delighted in travelling, though I have 
never enjoyed that pleasure upon a large scale. It was a propensity 
which I sometimes indulged so unduly as to alarm and vex my parents. 
Wood, water, wilderness itself had an inexpressible charm for me, imd 
I had a dreamy way of going much farther than I intended, so that am- 
cpnseiou^y my return was protracted, and my parents had somcthhes,, 
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serious cause of uneasiuess. For example, I once set out witli Mr. George 
Ab^cromby ^ (the son of tbe immortal General), Mr. William Clerk, 
ana some otliers, to fish in the lake above Howgate, and the stream which 
descencjs from it into the Esk. We breakfasted at Howgate, and fished 
the whole day ; and while we were on our return next morning I was 
easily seduced by William Clerk, then a great intimate, to visit Penny- 
ciiik House, the seat of his family. Here he and John Irving, and I for 
their sake, were overwhelmed with kindness by the late Sir John Clerk 
and his lady, the present Dowager Lady Clerk. The pleasure of looking 
at fine pictures, the beauty of the place, and the flattering hospitality of 
the owners, drowned all recollection of home for a day^ or two. Mean- 
while our companions, who had walked on without being aware of our 
digression, returned to Edinburgh without us, and excited no small alarm 
in my father’s household. At length, however, they became accustomed 
to my escapades. My father used to protest to me on such occasions t^t 
he thought I was bom to be a strolling pedlar, and though the prediction 
was intended to mortify my conceit, X am not sure that I altogether dis- 
liked it. I was now famuiar with Shakspeare, and thought of Auta- 
lycus’s song — 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a : 

A merry heart goes all the <layi 
Your sad tires m a mile-a.” 

My principal object in these excursions was the pleasure of seeii^ 
romantic scenery, or what afforded me at least eqnal pleasure, the places 
jyhich had been distinguished by remarkable historical events. The 
delight with which I regarded the former of course had general approba- 
tion, but I often found it difficult to procure sympathy with the interest 
I felt in the latter. Yet to me the wandering over the field of Bannock- 
burn was the source of more exquisite pleasure than gazing upon the 
celebrated landscaxDC from the battlements of Stirling Castle. 1 do not 
by any means infer that I was dead to the feeling of picturesque scenery ; 
on the contrary, few delighted more in its general effect. But I was un- 
able with the eye of a painter to dissect the various parts of the scene 
to comprehend how one bore upon the other, tp estimate the effect which 
various features of the view had in producing ite lea(fing and general 
effect. I have never, indeed, been capable of doing this with precision 
or nicety, though my latter studies have led me to amend and arrange 
my original ideas upon the subject. Even the humble ambition, which] 
I long cherished, of making sketches of those places which interested me,; 
from a defect of eye or of hand was totally ineffectual. After loi^ studj? 
and many efforts, I was unable to apply the elements of perspective or of' 
shade to the scene before me, and was obliged to relinquish in despair an' 
art which I was most anxious to practise. But show me 'an old castle or J 
a field of battle, and I was at home at once, filled it with its combatants 
in their proper costume, and overwhelmed my hearers by the enthusiasm 
-'of my description. In crossing Magus Moor, near St. Andrev^s, the spirit' 
moved me to give a picture of the assassination of the Archbishop of St ; 

* Now Lord Abercromby.— [18254 
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Andrew's to some fellow-travellers with whom I was accidentally as- 
sociated, and one of them, though well acquainted with the story, j)rd- 
tested my narrative had frightened away his night’s sleep.*? I mention 
tliis to show the distinction between a sense of the picturesque iff action 
and in scenery. If I have since been able in poetry to trace with some 
success the principles of the latter, it has always been with reference to 
its general and leading features, or under some alliance with moral feel- 
ing; and even this proficiency has cost me study. Meanwhile, I 
endeavoured to make amends for my ignorance of drawing by adopting 
a sort of technical memory respecting the scenes I visited. Wherever 
I went, I cut a piece of a brandi from a tree : these constituted what I 
called my log-book ; and I intended to liave a set of chess-men out of 
them, each having reference to the place where it was cut, — as the kings 
from Palkland and Holyrood ; the queens from Queen Mary’s yew-tree 
at Crookston ; the bishops from abbeys or episcopal palaces ; the knights 
from baronial residences ; the rooks from royal fortresses ; and the pawns 
general^ from places worthy of historical note. But this whimsical 
deagn I never carried into execution. 

With music it was even worse than with painting. My mother was 
anxioTW we should at least learn Psalmody ; but the incurable defects of 
my voice and ear soon drove my teacher to despair.* Jt is only by long 
practice that I have acquired the power of sheeting oi distin guiabirtg 
melodies ; and although now few things delight or affect me more than 
a simple tune sung vnth. feeling, jet I am sensible that even this pitch 
of musical taste has only been gained by attention and habit, and, as it 
were, by my feeling of the words being associated with the tune. I have, 
therefore, been usually unsuccessful in composing words to a tune, 
although my friend, Dr. Clarke, and other musical composers, have some- 
times been able to make a happy union between their music and my 
poetry. 

In other points, however, I began to make some amends for the irregu- 
larity of my education. It is well known that in Edinburgh one great 
spur to emulation among youthful students is in those associations called 
literary societies, formed not only for the purpose of debate, but of com- 
position. These undoubtedly have some disadvantages, where a bold, 
petulant, and disputatious temper happens to be combined with consider- 
able information and talent. Still, however, in order to suci a person 


* The late Alexander Camphefi, a warm-hearted man, and an enthusiast in 
Scottish nmsic, which he sang most beautifully, had this ungrateful task imposed 
on him. He was a man of many accomplishments, but dashed with a himrrerU of 
temper which made them useless to their proprietor. He wrote several books— as 
a Tour in Scotland, &c.— and lie made an advantageous marriage, but fell never- 
theless into disti'essed circumstances, which I had the pleasure of relieving if I 
could not remove. His sense of gratitude was very strong, and showed itself oddly 
in one respect. He would never allow that I had a bad ear ; but contended that 
If I did not understand music, it was because I did not choose to leam it. But 
when he attended us in George’s Square, our neighbour, Lady Gumming, sent to 
beg the boys might not all be flogged precisely at the same hour, as, though she 
had no doubt the punishment was deserved, the noise of the concord was really 
dreadful, ^bert was the only one of our family who could sing, though my father 
iewas musical and a performer on the violoncello at the concerns.— [ 1 826 .) 
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being actually spoiled by his mixing in such debates, his talents must 
DCi)! a very rare nature, or his effrontery must be proof to every species 
of ^sajilt ;?for there is generally, in a well-selected society of this nature, 
talent^ufficient to meet the forwardest, and satire enough to penetrate 
the most undaunted. I am particularly obliged to this sort of club for 
introducing me about my seventeenth year into the society which at one 
time I had entirely dropped ; for from the time of my illnsss at College 
I had had little or no intercourse with any of my class companions, one 
or two only excepted. Now, however, about 1788, 1 began to feel and 
take my gi’ound in society. A ready vdt, a good deal of enthusiasm, 
and a perception that soon ripened into tact and observation of character, 
rendered me an acceptable companion to many young men whose acqui- 
sitions in philosophy and science were infimtely superior to anything I 
could boast. 

In the business of these societies — ^for I was a member of more than 
one successively — I cannot boast of having made any great figure. I 
never was a good speaker unless upon some subject which strongly 
animated my feelings ; and, as I was totally unaccustomed to compositioix, 
as well as to the art of generalizing my ideas upon any subject, my literary 
essays were but very poor work. I never attempted them unless when 
compelled to do so by the regulations of the society, and then I was^like 
the Lord of Castle liackrent, who was obliged to cut do^vn a tree to:j|et 
aiew faggots to boil the kettle j for the quantity of ponderous and mis- 
cellaneous knowledge, which I really possessed on many subjects, was 
not easily condensed, or brought to bear upon the object 1 wished par- 
ticularly to become master of. Yet there occurred opportunities when 
this odd lumber of my brain, especially that which was connected with 
the recondite parts of history, did me, as Hamlet say=?, “yeoman^s 
service.” My memory of events was like one of the large, old-lashioned 
stone-cannons of the Turks — ^very difficult to load well and discharge, 
but making a powerful effect when by good chance any object did come 
within range of its shot. Such fortunate opportunites of exploding with 
effect' maintained my literary character among my companions, wi h 
whom I soon met with great indulgence and regard. The persons with 
whom I chiefly lived at this period of my youth were William Clerk, 
already mentioned; James Edmonstoune of Newton; George Abercromhy; 
Adam Fer^son, son of the celebrated Professor Fergustn, and who 
combined the lightest and most airy temper with the best and kindest 
disposition ; John Irvii:^, already mentioned ; the Honourable Thomas 
Douglas, now Earl of Sefiirk ; David Boyle,* — and two or three others, 
who sometimes plunged deeply into politics and metaphysics, and not 
unfrequently “ doffed the world aside, and hid it pass.’^ 

Looking back on these times, I cannot applaud in all respects the way 
in which our days were spent. There was too much idleness, and some- 
times too much conviviality ; but our hearts were warm, our minds 
honourably bent on knowledge and literary distinction ; and if I, cer- 
tainly the least informed of the party, may be permitted to bear witness, 
we were not without the fair and creditable means of attaining the dis- 




Now Lord Jxistice-Clerk,— [1826.] 
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tinction to which we aspired. In this society I was naturally led tp 
correct my former useless course of reading ; for — ^feeling myself gre;itly 
inferior to my companions in metaphysical philosophy and otfcer benches 
of regular study — I laboured, not without some success, to aci^ire at 
least such a portion of knowledge as might enable me to maintain my 
rank in conversation. In this I succeeded pretty well ; but unfortu- 
nately then, as often since through my life, I incurred the deserved 
ridicule of my friends from the superficial nature of my acquisitions, 
which being, in the mercantile phrase, got up for society, very often 
proved flimsy in the texture ; and thus the gifts of an uncommonly 
retentive memory and acute powers of perception were sometimes detri- 
mental to their possessor, by encouraging him to a presumptuous reliance 
upon them. 

Amidst these studies, and in this society, the time of my apprentice- 
ship elapsed ; and in 1790, or thereabouts, it became necessary that I 
should seriously consider to whidb department of the law I was to 
attach myself. My father behaved with the most parental kindness. 
He offered, if I preferred his own profession, immediately to take me 
into partnership with him, which, though his business was much dimi- 
nished, still afforded me an immediate prospect of a handsome indepen- 
dence. But he did not disguise his wish that I should relinquish this 
situation to my younger brother, and embrace the more ambitious pro- 
fession of the bar. I had httle hesitation in making my^ choice, for I 
was never very fond of money ; and in no other particular do the 
professions admit of a comparison. Besides, 1 knew and felt the incon^ 
veniences attached to that of a Writer ; and I thought Q^ike a young man) 
many of them were ingmio hand mbeunda meo. The appearance of 
personal dependence which that profession requires was disagreeable to 
me ; the sort of connection between the client and the attorney seemed 
to render the latter more subservient than was quite agreeable to my 
nature ; and, besides, I had seen many sad examjnes while overlooking 
my father’s business, that the utmost exertions, and the best meant ser- 
vices, do not secure the man of husmess, as he is called, from great loss, 
and most ungracious treatment on the part of his employers. The bar, 
though I was conscious of my deficiencies as a public speaker, was the 
line of ambition and liberty ; it was that also for which most of my con- 
temporary friends were destined. And, lastly, although I would willingly 
have relieved my father of the labours of his business, yet I saw plainly 
we could not have agreed on some particulars if we had attempted to 
.conduct it together, and that I should disappoint his expectations if 1 
did not turn to the bar. So to that object my studies were directed with 
great ardour and perseverance during the years 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792. 

In the usual course of study, the Iloman or Civil Law was the first 
object of my attention — ^the second, the Municipal Law of Scotland. In 
the course of reading on both subjects, I had the advantage of studyii^ 
in conjunction with my friend William Clerk, a man of the most acute 
intellects and powerful apprehension, and who, should he ever shake 
loose the fetters of indolence by which he lias been hitherto trammelled, 
cannot fail to be distinguished in the highest degree. We attended the 
Aguiar classes of both law's in the University of Edinburgh. The Civil 
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Law chair, now worthiljr filled by Mr. Alexander Irving, might at that 
'time be considered as in abeyance^ since the person by whom it was 
ocSupied feid never been fit for the situation, and was then almost in a 
Astat'\^^f dotage. But the Scotch Law lectures were those of Mr. David 
Hume, who still continues to occupy that situation with as much honour 
to himself as advantage to his country. I copied over his lectures twice 
with my own hand, from notes talcen in the class, and when I have had 
Occasion to consult them, I can never sufficiently admire the penetration 
and clearness of conception which were necessary to the arrangement of 
the fabric of law, formed ori^ally under the strictest influence of feudal 
principles, and innovated, altered, and broken in upon by the change of 
times, of habits, and of manners, until it resembles some ancient castle, 
partly entire, partly ruinous, partly dilapidated, patched and altered 
during the succession of ages by a thousand additions and combinations^ 
yet stul exhibiting, with the marks of its antiquity, symptoms of the 
skill and wisdom of its founders, and capable of being analysed and 
made the subject of a methodical plan by an architect who can under- 
stand the various styles of the different ages in which it was subjected 
to alteration. Such an architect has kir. Hume been to the law of Scot- 
Jand, neither wandering into fanciful and abstruse disquisitions, which 
are the more proper subject of the antiqua^, nor satisfieci with presenting, 
to his pupils a dry and undigested detail of the laws in their present 
'sc^te^but combining the past state of our leg*al enactments with the 
present, and tracing clearly and judiciously the changes which took place, 
and the causes which led to them. 

Under these auspices I commenced my legal studies. A little parlour 
was assigned me in my father’s house, which was spacious and convenient, 
and I took the exclusive possession of my new realms with all the feel- 
' ings of novelty and liberty. Let me do justice to the only years of my 
life in which I applied to learning with stern, steady, and undeviating 
industry. The rule of my friend Clerk and myself was, that we should 
mutually qualify ourselves for undergoing an examination upon certain 
points of law every morning in the week, Sundays excepted. This was 
at first to have taken place ^temately at each other’s houses, but we soon 
discovered that my mend’s resolution was inadequate to severing him 
from his couch at the early hour fixed for this exercitation. Accoraingly 
I ameed to go every morning to his house, which, being at the extremity 
of Prince’s Street, Hew Town, was a walk of two miles. With great 
punctuality, however, I beat him up to his task every morning before 
seven o’clock, and in the course of two summers, we went, by way of 

Q uestion and answer, through the whole of Heineccius’s Analysis of the 
hstitutes and Pandects, as well as through the smaller copy of Erskine*s 
Institutes of the Law of Scotland. This course of study enabled us to 
pass with credit the usual trials, which, by the regulations of the Paculty 
of Advocates, must be undergone by every candidate for admission into 
their body. My friend William Clerk and I passed these ordeals on the 
same days-— namely, the Civil Law trial on the [30th J une, 1791], and the 
Scots Law trial on the foth July, 1792]. Onthe [11th July, 1792] we both 
assumed the gown with all its duties and honours. 

My progress in life during these two or three years had been gradually 
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enlarging my acquaintance, and facilitating my entrance into good com- 
pany. My father and mother, already advanced in life, saw little society^ 
at home, excepting that of near relations, or upon particnl^ occasiems, 
so that I was left to form connexions in a great measure for^myse^. It 
is not difficult for a youth with a real desire to please and be pleased, 
to make liis w&y into good society in Edinburgh — or indeed anywhere — 
#and my family connexions, if they did not greatly further, had nothing 
to embarrass my progress. I was a gentleman, and so welcome anywhere, 
if so be I could behave myself, as Tony Lumpkin says, “ in a conctateno- 
tion accordingly." 



CHAPTER 11. 

AITECDOTES OP SCOTT’s CHILDHOOD. 

Waltee Soott, the eldest son of Robert of Sandy-Knowe, appears to 
have been the first of the family that ever adopted a town life, or any- 
thing claiming to be classed among the learned professions. His branch 
of the law, however, could not in those days be advantageously prosecuted 
without extensive connexions in the country ; his ©"wn were too respect- 
able not to be of much service to him in his calling, and they were culti 
vated accordingly. His professional visits to Roxburghshire and Ettrick 
Forest were, in his vigorous life, very frequent ; and though he was nev^ 
supposed to have any tincture either of romance or poetry in his compo- 
sifion, he retained to the last a warm affection for his native district, with 
a certain reluctant fiavour of the old feelings and prejudices of the 
Borderer. I have little to add to Sir Walter’s short and respectful notice 
of his father, except that I have heard it confirmed by the testimony of 
many less partial observers. According to every account, he was a most . 
just, honourable, conscientious man ; only too high of spirit for some 
parts of his business. “ He passed &om the cradle to the grave,” says a 
surviving relation, without making an enemy or losing a friend. He 
was a most affectionate parent, and u he discou^ed, rather than other- 
wise, his son’s early devotion to the pursuits which led him to the height 
of literary eminence, it was only because he did not understand what 
such things meant, and considered it his duty to keep his young man to 
that path in whi^ good sense and industry might, humanly speaking, 
be thought sure of success.” 

Sir Walter’s mother was short of stature, and by no means comely, at 
least after the days of her early youth. She had received, as became the 
daughter of an eminently learned physician, the best sort of education 
then bestowed on young gentlewomen in Scotland. The poet, speaking 
of Mrs. Euphemia Sinclair, the mistress of the school at which his mother , 
was reared, to the ingenious local antiquary, Mr. Robert Chambers, said 
' that “she must have been possessed of uncommon talents for education, 
as all her young ladies were, in after life, fond of reading, T,vrote and 
spelled admirably, were well acquainted with history and the helUs 
Idtmy without neglecting the more homely duties of the needle and 
accompt-book ; and perfectly well bred in society.” Mr. Chambers adds, 
“ Sir W. further communicated that his mother, and many others of Mrs. 
Sinclair’s pupils, were sent afterwards to he finished off by the Honourablo 
Mrs. Ogilvie, a My who iarained her young Mends to a style of manners 
which would now be considered intolesrably stiff. Such was the effect 
* 31 . - 
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of this early training upon the mind of Mrs. Scott, that even when she 
approached her eightieth year, she took as much care to avoid toiichin® 
her chair with her back, as if she had still been under the^stem ey^ of 
Mrs. Ogilvie.”^ The phyaognomy of the poet bore, if their portraits 
may be trusted, no resembLance to either of his parents. 

Mr. Scott was nearly thirty years of age when he married, and six 
children, bom to him between 1759 and 1766, all perished in infancy. 
A suspicion that the close situation of the College Wynd had been un- 
favourable to the health of his family, was the motive that induced huh 
to remove to the house which he ever afterwards occupied in George’s 
Square. This removal took place shortly after the poet’s birth \ and 
the children born subsequently were in general healthy. Of a family 
of twelve, of whom six lived to maturity, not one now survives ; nor 
have any of them left descendants, except Sir Walter himself, and his 
next and dearest brother, Thomas Scott. 

He says that his consciousness of existence dated from Sandy-Knowe; 
and how deep and indelible was the impression which its romantic 
localities had left on his imagination, I need not remind the readers of 
Marmion and the Eve of St. John. 

There are still hving in that neighbourhood two old women, who 
were in the domestic service of Sandy-Knowe, when the lame child was 
brought thither in the third year of Ms age. One of them, Tibby Hunter, 
remembers Ms coming well ; and that he was a sweet-tempered bairn, 
a darling with all about the house. The young ewemilkers delighted,” 
she says, to carry him about on their backs among the crags ; and he 
was very gleg (quick) at the uptake, and soon kenned every sheep and 
lamb by headmark as well as any of them.” His great pleasure, how- 
ever, was in the society of the “ aged hind,” recorded in the epistle to 
Erskine. “ Auld Sandy Ormistoun,” called, from the most dignified part 
of his function, ** the Cow-bailie,” had the chief superintendence of the 
flocks that browsed upon “ the velvet tufts of lovdiest green.” If the 
child saw hitn in the morning, he could not be satisfied unless the old 
man would set him astride on his shoulder, and take him to keep 
, company as he lay watching Ms charge. 

“Here was poetic impulse given 
By the green hill and clear blue, heaven.” 

The Cow-bailie blew a particular note on his whistle, wMch signified to 
the maid-servants in the house below when the little boy wished to be 
carried home again. He told his friend, Mr. Skene of Eubislaw, when 
spending a summer day in Ms old age among these well-remembered crags, 
that he delighted to roll about on the grass all day long in the midst of 
the flock, and that “the sort of fellowship he thus formed with the sheep 
and lambs had impressed Ms mind with a degree of affectionate feeling 
Ix^wards them which had lasted throughout life.” There is a story of Im 

* See C!hambers*s Tradicions of Edinburgh, vol. ii., pp. 127-131. The ftmcticna 
here ascribed to Mrs. Ogilvie may appear to modem readers little consistent with 
her rank. Such things, however, were not uncommon in those days in poor old 
Scotland. Ladies with whom I have conversed in my youth well remembered an 

EtmutalU Mrs. Molilmd who pract*wcd the obstetric art in the Cowgate. ■ 
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having "been forgotten one day among the knolls when a thiinder-stom 
ctme on ; and his aimt, suddenly recollecting his situation, and running 
out^to bring' him home, is said to have found him lying on his back, 
clappiMg his hands at the lightning, and crying out “ Bonny, bonny ! ” at 
every flash. 

I find the foUo'wing marginal note on his copy of Allan Ramsay’s Tea- 
Table Miscellany (edition 1724) ; — “ This book belonged to my grand- 
father, Robert Scott, and out of it I was taught Hardiknute by heart 
before I could read the ballad myself. It was the first poem I ever 
learnt — the last I shall ever forget.” According to Tibby Hunter, he 
was not particularly fond of his book, embracing every pretext for join- 
ing his friend the Cow-bailie out of doors ; but “ Miss J enny was a grand 
hand at keeping him to the bit, and by degrees he came to read brawly.”* 
An early acquaintance of a higher class, Mrs. Duncan, the wife of the 
present excellent minister of Mertoun, iiaforms me that, though she was 
younger than Sir Walter, she has a dim remembrance of the interior of 
Sandy-Knowe : — “ Old Mrs. Scott, sitting with her spinning-wheel, at 
one side of the fire, in a cUcm clean parlour ; the grandfather, a good deal 
failed,' in his elbow-chaic opposite ; and the little boy lying on the carpet, 
at the old man’s feet, listening to the Bible, or whatever good book Miss 
Jenny was reading to the Robert Scott died before his grandson 
was four years of age. 

Miss Jenny Scott must have been a woman of taste and acquirements 
very far above what could have been often found among Scotch la^es, 
of any but the highest class at least, in that day. In the winter of 1777, 
she and her charge spent some few weeks — not happy weeks, the 
“Memoir” hints them to have been — in George’s Square, Edinbingh ; 
and it so happened, that during this little interval, Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
received in their domestic circle a guest capable of appreciating, and, 
fortunately for us, of recording in a very striking maimer the remarkable 
development of youi^ Walter’s faculties. IVfis. Cockbum, mentioned 
1 ^ him in his Memoir as the authoress of the modem Flowers of the 
Forest, bom a Rutherford, of Faimalie, in Selkirkshire, was distantty 
related to the poet’s mother, with whom she had through life been in 
habits of intimate friendship. This accomplished woman was staying 
at Ravelstone, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, a seat of the Keiths of Dun- 
notar, nearly related to Mrs. Scott and to herself. With some of that 
family she spent an evening in Geoige's Square. She chanced to be 
writing next day to Dr. Douglas, the well-known and much rejected 
minister of her native parish, Galashiels j and her letter, of which the 
doctor’s eon has kindly given me a copy, contains the following passage 

“Edinburgh, Saturday' night, ISth of the gloomy month when the people of 
. Bktgland hang and drown Ihemselves. 

* * * * “I last night supped in Mr. Walter Scott’s. 

He lias the most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw. He was 

* This old woman still possesses “the hmes" (bones)— that is to say, the boards 
' -^of aPsalm-bpok, which Master Walter gave her at Sandy-Knowe. “ He chose 
she says,- “ of a very large print, that I might be able to read it when I was ' 
mld-^foriy year mdd ; but the bairns pulled the leaves out langsyne.” ' 1 
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reading a poem to his mother when I went in. I made him read on it 
was the description of a shipwreck. His passion rose with the ^oraa. 
He lifted his eyes and hands. * There ’s the mast gone/ saf s he ; Nsrash 
it goes ! — ^they will all perish ! ’ After his agitation, he turi^ to me, 

‘ That is too melancholy,’ says he ; ‘ I had better read sou something 
more amusing.’ I preferred a little chat, and asked his oi.taion of Milton 
and other books he was reading, which he gave me wonderfully. One 
of his observations was, ‘ How strange it is that Adam, just new come 
into the world, should know everything — that must be the poet’s fancy,* 
says he. But when he was told he was created perfect by God, he in- 
stantly yielded. When taken to bed last night, he told his aunt he 
liked that lady. ‘What lady?’ says she. ‘Why, Mrs. Cockbum; for 
I think she is a virtuoso, like myself.’ ‘ Dear Walter,’ says aunt Jenny, 

‘ what is a virtuoso V ‘ Don’t ye know ? Why, it ’s one who wishes and 
will know everything.’ 

“ ifow, sir, you will think this a ve^ silly story. Pray, what age do 
you suppose this boy to be ? Name it now, before I tell you. Why, 
twelve or fourteen. No such thing ; he is not quite six years old.* He 
has a lame leg, for which he was a year at Bath, and has acquired the 
perfect EngliSi accent, which he has not dost since he came, and he reads 
like a Garrick. You will allow this an uncommon exotic.” 

Some particulars in Mrs. Cockbum’s account appear considerably at 
variance with what Sir Walter has told us respecting his own boyish 
proficiency — especially in the article of pronunciation. On that last, 
head, however, Mrs. Cockbum was not, probably, a very accurate judge ; 
all that can be said is, that if at this early period he had acquired any- 
thing which could be justly described as an English accent, he soon lost, 
and never again recovered, what he had thus gained from his short 
residence at Bath. In after life his pronunciation of words, considered 
separately, was seldom much different from that of a well-educated 
Englishman of his time ; but he used many words in a sense which 
belonged to Scotland, not to England, and the tone and accent remained 
'broadly Scotch, though, unless in the 6wn*, which no doubt, smacked of 
the country bordering on Northumberland, there was no jprovincial 
peculiarity about his utterance. He had strong powers of mimicry — 
could talk with a peasant quite in his own style, and frequently in 
general society introduced rustic patois, northern, southern, or midland, 
with great truth and effect ; but these things were inlaid dramatically, 
or playfully, upon his narrative. His exq^uwite taste in this matter was 
not less remarkable in his conversation than in the prose df his Scotch 
novels. 

^ Another lady, nearly connected with the Keiths of Ravelstone, has a , 
lively recollection of young Walter, when paying a visit much about the 

mejperiod to his kind relation,t the 'mistress of that picturesque old 
mansion, which furnished him in after days with many of the features 
of his ToUy-Veolan, and whose venerable gardens, with their massive 
, hedges of yew and holly, he always considered as the ideal of the art. 

* He was, in fixct, six years and three months old before this letter was written. 

t Mrs. Keith of Bavelstone was bom a Swintpn of ^winton, and sister to Sir 
Walter’s maternal grandmother. 
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The lady, -w^hose letter I have now before me, says she distinctly remem- 
bers the sickly boy sitting at the gate of the house with liis attendant, 
whem a pooi^mendicant approached, old and woebegone, to claim the 
charity ^hicS none asked for in vain at Ravelstone. When the man was 
retinng, the servant remarked to Walter that he ought to be thankful to 
Providence for having placed him above the want and misery he had 
been contemplating. The child looked up with a half wistful, half 
incredulous expression, — and said Homer was a beggar ! ‘ How do you 
know that V said the other. ^ Why, don’t you remember,’ answered the 
little virtuoso, ‘ that 

“ * Seven Roman cities strove for Homer dead. 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread*? 

The lady smiled at the “ Roman cities,” but already — 

“ Each blank in faithless memory void 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied.'* 

It was in this same year, 1777, that he spent some time at Prestonpans; 
made his first acquaintance with George Constable, the original of , his 
hlonkbams ; explored the field where Colonel Gardiner received his 
death-wound, under the learned guidance of Dalgetty ; and marked the 
spot “ where the grass grew long and green, distinguishing it from Ihie 
rest of the field,” * above the grave of poor Balmawhapple. 

His uncle Thomas had the management of the farm affairs at Sandy* 
Knowe, when Walter returned thither from Prestonpans ; he was a 
kindhearted man, and very fond of the child. Appearing on his return 
somewhat strengthened, his uncle promoted him from the Cow-baihe’s 
shoulder to a dwarf of the Shetland race, not so large as many a New- 
foundland do^. This creature walked freely into the house, and was 
regularly fed from the boy’s hand. He soon learned to sit her well, and 
often alarmed aunt Jenny by cantering over the rough places about the 
tower. In the evening of his life, when he had a grandchild afflicted witli 
an infirmity akin to his own, he provided him with a httle mare of the 
same breed, and gave her the name of Manem, in memory of this early 
favoxirite. 

The report of Walter’s progress in horsemanship probably reminded 
his father that it was time he should be learning other things beyond 
the department either of aunt Jenny or uncle Thomas, and after a few 
months he was recalled^ to Edinburgh. But extraordinary as was the 
progress he had by this time made in that self-education which alone is 
of primary consequence to spirit: his order, he was found too deficient 
in lesser matters to be at once entered in the High School. Probably 
his mother dr^ed, and deferred as long as she could, the day when' he 
sho^idd be exposed to the rude collision of a crowd of boys. At all even^ 
he was placed first in a little private school kept by one Leechman in 
Bristo-port } and then, that experiment not answering expectation, under 
the domestic tutorage of Mr. James Erench, afterwards minister of East 
Kilbride in Lanarkshire. This respectable man grounded him in the 

♦ Waverley, vol U. p, 175, 
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Latin grammar, and considered him fit to join Luke Fraser*s second 
class in October, 1779. 

His own account of his progress at this excellent semipary is, <fn the 
whole, very similar to what I have received from some of his surviving 
schoolfellows. His quick apprehension and powerful memory enabled 
him, at little cost of labour, to perform the usual routine of tasks, in 
such a manner as to keep him generally “ in a decent place ” (so he once 
expressed it to Mr. Skene), “about the middle of the class ; with w’hich,” 
he continued, “ I was the better contented, that it chanced to be near the 
fire.” * Mr. Fraser was, I believe, more zealous in enforcir^ attention to 
the technicalities of grammar, than to excite curiosity about historical 
facts, or imagination to strain after the flights of a poet. There is no 
evidence that Scott, though he speaks of mm as his “ kind master,” in 
remembrance probably of sympathy for his physical infirmities, ever 
attracted his special notice with reference to scnolarship ; but Adam, the 
rector, into whose class he passed in October, 1782, was, as his situation 
demanded, a teacher of a more liberal caste, and though never, even under 
his guidance, did Walter fix and concentrate his ambition so as to main- 
tain an eminent place, still the vivacity of his talents was observed, and 
the readiness of his memory in particular was so often displayed, that 
(as Mr. Irving, his chosen friend of that day, informs me), the doctor 
“ would constantly refer to him for dates, the particulars of battles, and 
other remarkable events alluded to in Horace, or whatever author the 
boys were reading, and used to call him the historian of the class.” No 
one who has read, as few have not. Dr. Adam’s interesting work on Eoman 
Antiquities, will doubt the author’s capacity for stimulating such a mind 
as young Scott’s. 

fie speaks of himself as occasionally “ glancing like a meteor from the 
bottom to the top of the form.” His schoolfellow, Mr. Claud Eussell, 
remembers that he once made a great leap in consequence of the stupidity 
of some laggard on what is called the duWs (dolt’s) bench, who being 
asked, on boggling at cum, “ what part of speech is withV^ answered,*** a 
substuntive,^^ The rector, after a moment’s pause, thought it worth while 
to ask his dim — ** Is with ever a substantive ? ” but aU were silent until 
the query reached Scott, then near the bottom of the class, who instantly 
responded by quoting a verse of the book of Judges : — ** And Samson 
said unto Delilah, If they bind me with seven green witlu that were never 
dried, then shall I be weak, and as another man.” Another upward 
movement, accomplished in a less laudable manner, but still one strikingly 
illustrative of his ingenious resources, I am enabled to preserve through 
the kindness of a brother poet and esteemed friend, to whom Sir Walter 
himself communicated it in the melancholy twilight of his bright day, 

Mr. Eogers says : ** Sitting one day alone with him in your house, in 
the Eegent’s Park — (it was the day but one before he left it to embark 
at Portsmouth for Malta) — I led him, among other things, to tell me 
once again a story of himself, which he had formerly told me, and which 

* According to Mr. Irving’s recollection, Scott’s place, after the first winter, was 
usually between the 7th and the I5th from the top of the class. He adds 

**Dr. James IBuchan was always the dtem/ David Douglas (Lord Eeston) second/ 

sad Lord Mdvflle 
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, I had often wished to recover. When I returned home, I wrote it down 
^as n^ly as I could, in his own words ; and here they are. The subject 
is aiTi^ievanent worthy of Ulysses himself, and such as many of his 
schooIiHlows could, no doubt, have related of him ; but I fear I have 
done it no justice, though the story is so very characteristic that it should 
not be lost. The inimitable manner in which he told it, the glance of 
the eye, the turn of the head, and the light that played over his faded 
features, as, one by one, the circumstances came "back to him, accom- 
panied by a thousand boyish feelings, that had slept perhaps for years, 
there is no language, not even his own, could convey to you ; but you 
can supply them. Would that others could do so, who had not the good 
fortune to know him ! — ^The memorandum (Friday, October 21, 1831) is 
as follows : — 

“ There was a boy in my class at school, who stood always at the top,* 
nor could I with all my efforts supplant him. Day came after day, and 
still he kept his place, do what I would ; till at length I observed that 
when a question was asked him, he always fumbled with his fingers at 
a particiuar button in the lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it, 
therefore, became expedient in my eyes, and in an evil moment it was 
removed with a knife. -Great was my anxiety to know the success of my 
measure ; and it succeeded too well. When the boy was again q^uestionea, 
his fingers sor^ht again for the button, but it was not to be found. >In 
his distress he looked down for it ; it was to be seen no more than to be 
felt. He stood confounded, and I took possession of his place ; nor did 
he ever recover it, or ever, I believe, suspect who was the author of his 
wrong. Often in after life has the sight of him smote me as I passed by 
him ; and often have I resolved to make him some reparation ; but it 
ended in good resolutions. Though I never renewed my acquaintance 
with him, 1 often saw him, for he filled some inferior office in one of the 
courts of law at Edinburgh. Poor fellow 1 I believe he is dead ; he took 
early to drinking.” 

The Autobiography tells us that his translations in verse from Horace 
and Vir^l were often approved by Dr. Adam. One of these little pieces, 
written in a weak, boyi^ scrawl, within pencilled marks still visible, 
had been carefully preserved by his mother ; it was found folded up in 
a cover inscribed by the old lady — My Wafer's first lines, I782.t 

In the interval before Scott’s entrance at College, he spent some time 
with Ms aunt, who now inhabited a cottage at Kelso ; but the Memoir, 
I suspect, gives too much extension to that residence — ^wMch may be 
accounted for by his blending with it a similar visit which he paid to the 
same place during his College vacation of the next year. 

Some of the features of Miss Jenny’s abode at Kelso are alluded to in 
the Memoir, but the fullest description of it occurs in his “Essay on 
Landscape Gardening” (1828), where he says : — A small cottage, adja- 
cent to a beautiful vuJage, the habitation of an ancient maiden lady, was 

* Mr. Irving inclines to think that this incident must have occurred during 
Scott’s attendance on Luke Fraser, uot after he went to Dr. Adam ; and he also 
suspects that the hoy referred to sat at the top not of the doss, but of Scott’s own 
bench or division of the class, 

t See Poems, 
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for some time my abode. It was situated in a garden of seven or eigjt 
acres, planted about the beginning of the eighteenth century, by (me of 
the Millars related to the author of the Gardeners’ Dictfenaryv(5,for 
aught I know, by himself. It was full of long straight walks, ^tween 
hedges of yew and hornbeam, which rose tall and close on every side. 
There were thickets of flowery shrubs, a bower, and an arbour, to which 
access was obtained through a little maze of contorted walks calling itself 
a labyrinth. In the centre of the bower was a splendid platanus, or 
Oriental plane — a huge hill of leaves — one of the noblest specimens of 
that regmiarly beautiful tree which I remember to have seen. In different 
parts of the garden were fine ornamental trees, which had attained great 
size, and the orchard was filled with fruit-trees of the best description. 
There were seats and hilly walks, and a banqueting -house. I visited 
this scene lately, after an absence of many years. Its air of retreat, the 
seclusion which its alleys afforded, was entirely gone ; the huge platanus 
had died, like most of its kind, in the beginning of this century ; the 
hedges were cut down, the trees stubbed up, and the whole character of 
the place so destroyed, that I was glad when I could leave it.” It was 
under this Platanus that Scott first devoured Percy’s Reliques. I re- 
member well being with him, in 1820 or 1821, when he revisited the 
favourite scene, and the sadness of his looks when he discovered that 
“huge hill of leaves” was no more. 

To keep up his scholarship while staying at the garden, he attended 
daily, as he mforms us, the public school at Kelso, and here he made 
his first acquaintance with a family, two members of which were inti- 
mately connected with the most important literary transactions of his 
after nfe—James Ballantyne, the printer of almost all his works, and his 
brother John, who had a share m the publication of many of them. 
Their father was a respectable tradesman in this pretty town. The elder 
of the brothers, who did not long survive his illustrous friend, was kind 
enough to make an exertion on behalf of this work, while stretched on 
the bed from which he never rose, and dictated a valuable paper of 
mmoranda, from which I shall here introduce my first extract : — 

“ I think ” (says James Ballantyne) “ it was in the year 1783, that I 
first became acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, then a boy about my o^vn 
age, at the grammar school of Kelso, of which Mr. Lancelot Whale was 
the rector. The impression left by his manners was, even at that early 
period, calculated to he deep, and I cannot recall any other instance in 
which the man and the boy continued to resemble each other so much 
and so long. Walter Scott was not a constant schoolfellow at this semi* 
mxj ; he only attended it for a few weeks during the vacation of the 
Edinburgh High School He was then, as he continued during all His 
after life to be, devoted to antiquarian lore, and was certainly the best 
story-teller I bad ever heard, either then or since. He soon discovered 
that I was as fond of listening as he himself was of relating ; and I 
remember it Was a thing of daily occurrence, that after he had made 
himself master of his own lesson— I, alas I being still sadly to seek in 
mine— he used to whisper to me, ‘ Come, slink over beside me, Jamie, 
and I *11 tell you a story.* I .well recollect that he had a form or seat 
^propriated to Himself, the particular reason of which 1 cannot teU, but 
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Jio was always treated with a peculiar degree of respect, not by the boys 
the different classes merely, but by the venerable Master Lancelot 
himself, who, ^ absent, grotesque being, betwixt six and seven feet high, 
was neVlirtheless an admirable scholar, and sure to be delighted to find 
any one so well qualified to sympathize with him as young Walter Scott ; 
and the affectionate gratitude of the young pupil was never intermitted, 
so long as his venerable master continued to live. I may mention, in 
passing, that old Whale bore, in many particulars, a strong resemblance 
to Dominie Sampson, though, it must be admitted, combining more 
gentlemanly manners with equal classical lore, and, on the whole, being 
a much superior sort of person. In the inter\*ul8 of school hours, it was 
our constant practice to walk together by the banks of the Tweed, our 
employment continuing exactly the same, for his stories seemed to be 
quite inexhaustible. This intercourse continued during the summers of 
the years 1783-4, but was broken off in 1785-6, when I went into Edin- 
burgh to College.* 
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In tlie Minute-books of tbe Society of Writers to tbe Signet appears 
the following entry : — “Edinburgh, 15th May, 1786, Compeared Walter 
Scott, and presented an indenture, dated 31st March last, entered into 
between him and Walter Scott, his son, for five years from the date 
thereof, under a mutual penalty of £40 sterling.” 

An inauspicioTia step this might at first sight appear in the early 
history of one so strongly predisposed for pursuits wide as the antipodes 
asunder from the dry technicalities of conveyancing ; but he himself, 1 
believe, was never heard, in his mature age, to express any regret that it- 
should have been taken ; and I am convinced, for my part, that it was a 
fortunate one. It prevented him, indeed, from passing with the usual 
regularity through a long course oi Scotch metaphysics ; but I extremely 
doubt whether any discipline could ever have led htoto derive either 
pleasure or profit from studies of that order. His apprenticeship left 
him time enough, as we shall find, for continuing his application to the 
stores of poetry and romance, and those old chroniclers, who to the end 
were his darling historians. Indeed, if he had wanted any new stimulus, 
the necessity of devoting certain hours of every dajr to a routine ol 
drudgery, however it might have operated on a spirit more prone to 
earth, must have tended to quicken nis appetite for “ the sweet bread 
eaten in secret.” But the duties which he had now to fulfil were, in 
various ways, directly and positively beneficial to the development both 
. of his genius and his character. It was in the discharge of his functions 
as a Writer’s apprentice that he first penetrated into the Highlands, and 
formed those friendships among the surviving heroes of 1745, which laid 
the foimdation for one great class of his works. Even the less attractive 
parts of his new vocation were calcukted to give him a more complete 
insight into the smaller workings of poor human nature, than can ever 
perhaps be gathered from the experience of the legal profession in its 
higher walk ; the etiquette of the bar in Scotland, as in England, being 
averse to^personal intercourse between the advocate and his client. But, 
finally, and I will say chiefly, it was to this prosaic discipline that he 
owed those habits of steady, sober diligence, which few imaginative 
authors had ever before exemplified — and which, unless thus beaten into 
his composition at a ductile stage, even he, in all probabilily, could never 
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liave calried into the alibost professional exercise of some of the highest 
and most delicate faculties of the human mind. He speaks, in not the 
least ^markail»le passage of the preceding Memoir, as if constitutional 
indoWi^had keen his portion in common with all the members of his 
father’s family. When Gifford, in a dispute with Soame Jenyns, quoted 
Doctor Johnson’s own confession that he “knew little Greek,” Jenyns 
answered, “Yes, young man; but how shall we know what Johnson 
would have called much Greek?” and Gifford has recorded the deep 
impression w^hich this hint left on his own mind. YHiat Scott would 
have called constitutional diligence, I know not ; but surely if indolence 
of any kind had been inherent in his nature, even the triumph of 
Socrates was not more signal than his. 

, It will be, by some of my friends, considered as trivial to remark on 
such a circumstance ; but the reader who is unacquainted wdth the pro- 
fessional habits of the Scotch lawyers, may as well be told that the 
Writer's apprentice receives a certain allow'ance in money for every page 
he transcribes ; and that, as in those days the greater part of the business, 
even of the supreme courts, was carried on by means of written papers, a 
ready penman, in a well-employed chamber, could earn in this way enough 
at all events to make a handsome addition to the pocket-money which 
was likely to be thought suitable for a youth of fifteen by such a man as 
the elder Scott. The allowance being, I believe, threepence for every 
page containing a certain fixed number of words, when Walter had 
finished, as he tells us he occasionally did, 120 pages within twenty-four 
hours, his fee would amount to thirty shillings ; and in his early letters 
I find him more than once congratulating himself on having been, by 
some such exertion, enabled to purchase a Dook, or a coin, otherwise be-, 
yond his reach. A schoolfellow, who was now, like himself, a Writer's 
apprentice, recollects the eagerness with which he thus made himself 
master of Evans’s Ballads, mortly after their publication ; and another 
of them, already often referred to, remembers, in particular, his rapture 
with Meikle’s Cumnor HaU, which first appeared in that collection. 
“After the labours of the day were over,” says Mr. Irving, “we often 
walked in the Meadows” (a large field intersected by formal alleys of old 
trees, adjoining George’s Square), “ especially in tiie moonlight nights, 
and he seemed never weary of repeating the first stanza — 

« ‘The dews of summer light did fall— 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky. 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby,*” 

I have thought it worth while to preserve these reminiscences of his 
companions at the time, though he has himself stated the circumstance 
hr his Preface to Kenilworth. “ There is a period in youth,” he there 
says, “when the mere power of numbers has a more strong effect on ear 
and imagination than in after life. At this season of immature taste, 
the author was greatly delighted with the poems of Meikle and Lang- 
home. The first stanza of Cummor Hall especially had a peculiar en- 
chantment for his youthful ear — ^the force of whi& is not yet (1829) 
entirely spent” 
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Thus that favourite elegy, after having dwelt on his memory and 
imagination for forty years, suggested the subject of one of his noblest 
romances. F 

It is affirmed by a preceding biographer, on the authority rdf one of 
these brother-^prentices, that about this period Scott showed him a 
MS. poem on The Conquest of Granada, in four books, each amounting 
to abotit 400 lines, which, soon after it was finished, he committed to the 
flames.’^ As he states in his Essay on the Imitation of Popular Poetry, 
that, for ten years previous to iVOfi, when his first translation from the 
German was executed, he had written no verses “ except an occasional 
sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow,” I presume this Conquest of Granada, 
the fruit of his study of the GuerrcLS Giviles, must be assigned to the 
summer of 1786 — or, making allowance for trivial inaccuracy, to the 
next year at latest. It was probably composed in imitation of Meikle’s 
Lusiad : at all events, we have a very distinct statement, that he made 
no attempts in the manner of the old minstrels, early as his admiration 
for them nad been, until the period of his acquaintance with Burger. 
Thus with him, as with most others, genius had hazarded many a random 
effort ere it discovered the true key-note. Long had 

** Amid the string his fingers stray’d, 

And an uncertain warbling made/' 

before “the measure wild ” was caught, and 

**In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the soundmg chords along. ' 

His youthful admiration of Langhorne has been rendered memorable 
by his own record of his first and only interview with his great pre- 
decessor, Robert Bums. Although the letter in which he narrates this 
incident, addressed to myself in 1827, when I was writing a short bio- 
graphy of that poet, has been often reprinted, it is too important for my 
present pimose to be omitted here. 

“As for Bums” (he writes), “I may truly say, Vwgilium vidi tantum* 
I was a lad of fifteen in 1786-7, when he came first to Edinburgh, but 
had sense and feeling enough to be much interested inliis poetry, and 
would have given the-- world to know him ; but I had very little ac- 
quaintance with any luterary people, and still less with the gentry of the 
west country, the two sets that he most fre^ented. Mr. Thomas Grierson 
was at that time a clerk of my father’s. He knew Bums, and promised 
to ask him to his lodgings to dinner, but had no opportunity to xeep his 
word, otherwise I might have seen more of this distinguished man. As 
it was, I saw him one day at the late venerable Professor Eergusson’s, 
where there were several gentlemen of literary rrautation, among whom 
I remember the celebrated 2ilr. Dugald Stewart. Of course we youngsters 
' sate silent, looked and listened. The only tiling I remember which was 
remarkable in Bums’ manner, was the effect produced upon him by a 
Bunbuiy’s, representing a soldier lying dead on the snow,hii3 

^ Life of Scott, by Mr. Allan, p, 53, 
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dog sitting in misery on the one side, on the other his widow, with a 
child jn her arms. These lines were written beneath — 

*Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slam ; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 

The big drops, minglmg with the milk he drew, 

G-ave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears.’ 

Bums seemed much affected by the print, or rather the ideas which it 
suggested to his mind. He actually shed tears. He asked whose the 
lines were, and it chanced that nobody but myself remembered that 
they occur in a half-forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, called hy the ifn^ 
promising title of “ The Justice of the Peace.” I whispered my infor- 
mation to a friend present, who mentioned it to Burns, who rewarded 
me mth a look and a word, which, though of mere civility, I then 
received and still recollect with very great pleasure, 

“ His person was strong and robust; his manners rustic, not clownish ; 
a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, which received part of its 
effect perhaps from one’s knowledge of his extraordinary talents. His 
features are represented in Mr. Nasmyth’s picture, but to me it conveys 
the idea that they are diminished as if seen in perspective. I think his 
countenance was more massive than it looks in any of the portraits. , I 
would have taken the poet, had I not known what he was, for a very 
sagacious country farmer, of the old Scotch school — i.e., none of your 
modem agriculturists, who keep labourers for their drudgery, but the 
douce gudeman who held his own plough. There was a strong expression 
of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the eye alone,, i think, 
indicated the poetical character and temperament. It was large and of 
a dark cast, and glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke with 
feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a human head, 
tliough I have seen the most distinguished men in my time. His 
conversation ^exi^ressed perfect self-confidence, without the slightest 
presumption. Among the men who were the most learned of their time 
and country, he expressed himself with perfect firmness, but without 
the least intrusive forwardness ; and when he differed in opinion, he 
did not hesitate to express it firmly, yet at the same time with modetty. 
I do not remember any part of his conversatipn distinctly enough to 
be quoted, nor did I ever see him again, except iii the street, where he 
did not recognize me, as 1 could not expect he should. He was much 
caressed in Edinburgh, but (considering what literary emoluments have 
been since his day) the efforts made for nis relief were extremely trifling. 

I remember on this occasion I mention, I thought Burns’ acquaint- 
ance with English poetry was rather limited, and also, that Ijaving 
twenty times tne abilities of Allan Bamsay and of Ferguson, he talked 
of them with too much humility as his models ; there was doubtless 
national predilection in his estimate.” 

I need not remark on the extent of knowledge, and justice of taste, 
exemplified in this early measurement of Bums, both as a student of Eng- 
li^ hteiature and as a Scottish poet. The print, over which Scott saw 
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Bums shed tears, is still in the possession of Dr. Fergusson*s family, and 
I had often heard him tell the story, in the room where the precious 
relic hangs, before I requested him to set it down in writwg — ^hoy^ little 
anticipating the use to which I should ultimately apply it ! 

His intimacy with Adam (now Sir Adam Fergusson) was his first means 
of introduction to the higher literary society of Edinburgh, and it was 
rery probably to that connexion that he owed, among the rest, his ac- 
quaintance with the blind poet Blacklock, whom Johnson, twelve years 
earlier, “beheld with reverence.” We have seen, however, that the 
venerable author of Douglas was a friend of his own parents, and had 
noticed him even in his infancy at Bath. John Home now inhabited a 
villa at no great distance from Edinburgh, and there, all through his 
young days, Scott was a frequent guest. J^or must it be forgotten that 
his uncle. Dr. Rutherford, inherited much of the general accomplishments 
as well as the professional reputation of his father, and that it was be- 
neath that roof he saw, several years before this, Dr. Cartwright, then in 
the enjoyment of some fame as a poet. In this family, indeed, he had 
more than one kind and strenuous encourager of his early literary tastes, 
as will be shown abundantly when we reach certain relics of his corre- 
mondence with his mothers sister, Miss Christian Rutherford. Dr. 
Rutherford’s good-natured remonstrances with him, as a boy, for reading 
at breakfast, are well remembered, and will remind my reader of a similar 
trait in the juvenile manners both of Bums and Bjron ; nor was this 
habit entirely laid aside even in Scott’s advanced age. 

If he is quite accurate in referring his first acquaintance with the 
Highlands to his fifteenth year, this incident also belongs to the first 
season of his apprenticeship. His father had, among a rather numerous 
list of Highland clients, Alexander Stewart, of Invemahyle, an enthu- 
siastic Jacobite, who had survived to recount, in secure and vigorous old 
^e, his active experiences in the insurrections both of 1715 and 1745. 
He had, it appears, attracted Walter’s attention and admiration at a very 
early date ; for he speaks of having “seen him in arms” and heard him 

exult in the prospect of drawing his claymore once more before he 
died,” when Paul Jones threatened a descent on Edinburgh ; which trans- 
action occurred in September, 1779, Invemahyle, as Scott adds, was 
the only person who seemed to have retained possession of his cool senses 
at the period of that disgraceful alarm, and offered the magistrates to 
collect as many Highlanders as would suffice for cutting off any part of 
the pirate’s crew that might venture in quest of pltm'der into a city full 
of high houses and narrow lanes, and every way weU calculated for de- 
fence. The eager delight with which the young apprentice now listened 
to the teles of tins fine old man’s early days produced an invitation to 
his residence among the mountains, and to this excursion he probably 
devoted the few weeks of an autumnal vacation— -whether in 1786 or 
1787, it is of no great consequence to ascertain. 

I need not quote the numerous passages scattered over his writings, 
both early and late, in whidi he dwells with fond affection on the chi- 
,Val;rou$ character of Invemahyle— the delight with which he heard the 
veteran describe his broadsword duel with Roy — ^his campaigns with 

Mar and Charles Edward — and his long seclusion (as pictured in. the 
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gtcTv ?»f Lradwardine) within a rocky cave situated not far from his own 
house^while it was garrisoned by a party of English soldiers, after the 
battle^, CullSden. Here, too, still survived the trusty henchman who 
had attended the chieftain in many a bloody field and perilous escape, 
the same “ grim-looking old Highliider” who was in the act of cutting 
down Colonel Whitefoord with his Lochaber axe at Prestonpans when 
his master arrested the blow — an incident to which Invemahyle owed 
his life, and we are indebted for another of the most striking pages in 
Waverley. 

That he entered with ready zeal into such professional business as in- 
ferred Highland expeditions with comrades who had known Rob Roy, 
no one wiU think strange ; but more than one of his biographers allege, 
that in the ordinary indoor fagging of the chamber in George’s Square, 
he was always an unwilling, and rarely an efficient, assistant. Their 
addition that he often played chess with one of his companions in the 
office, and had to conceal the board with precipitation when the old gen- 
tleman’s footsteps were heard on the staircase, is, I do not doubt, true ; 
and we may remember along with it his own insinuation that his father 
was sometimes poring in his secret nook over Spottiswoode or Wodrow 
when his apprentices supposed him to be deep in Dirleton’s Doubts or 
Stair’s Decisions. But the Memoir of 1808, so candid — indeed, more 
than candid — as to many juvenile irregularities, contains no confession 
tliat supports the broad assertion to \mch I have alluded ; nor can I 
easily believe, that with his affection for his fathqp, and that sense of duty 
which seems to have been inherent m his character, and, lastly, with the 
evidence of a most severe training in industry which the habits of his 
after life presented, it is at aU deserving of serious acceptation. His mere 
handwriting, indeed, continued, during the whole of his prime, to afford 
most striking and irresistible proof how completely he must have sub- 
mitted himself for some very considerable period to the mechanical dis- 
cipline of his father’s- office. It spoke to months after months of this 
humble toil, as distinctly as the illegible scrawl of Lord Byron did to his 
self-mastership from the hour that he left Harrow. There are some little 
technical tricks, such as no gentleman who has not been subjected to a 
similar regimen ever can faU into, which he practised invariably while 
composing his poetry, which appear not unfre(]^uently on the MSS. of his 
best novels, and which now and then dropped instinctively from Ms pen, 
even in the private letters and diaries of his closing years. I allude par- 
ticularly to a sort of flourish at the bottom of the page, originally^ I 
presume, adopted in engrossing as a safeguard against the intrusion of a 
forged line between the legitimate text and the attesting signature. He 
was quite sensible that this ornament might as well be dispensed with ; 
and his family often heard him mutter, after involuntarily performing 
it, “There goes the old shop again 1 ” ■ 

I dwell on this matter, because it was always his favourite tenet,- in 
contradiction to what he called the cant of sonneteers, that there is no 
necessary connection between genius and an aversion or contempt for any. 
of the common duties of life ; he thought, on the contrary, that to spend 
some fair portion of every day in any matter-of-fact occupation is good 
for the higher faculties tpeniBelves in the upriiot lu word, from be* 
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ginniiag to end, he piqued himself on being a mm of business ; and did 
— with one sad and memorable exception — whatever the o^dinary^ourse 
of things threw in his way, in exactly the business-like ^hioK which 
might have been expected from the son of a thoroughbred old Clerk to 
the Si^et, who had never deserted bis father’s profession. 

In the winter of 1788, however, his apprentice habits were exposed to 
a new danger ; and from that date I believe them to have undergone a 
considerable change. He was then sent to attend the lectures of the 
Professor of Civil Law in the University, this course forming part of the 
usual professional education of Writers to the Signet, as well as of Ad- 
^ vocates. For some time his companions, when in Edinburgh, had been 
'chiefly, almost solely, his brother apprentices and the clerks in his 
father’s office. He had latterly seen comparatively little even of the 
better of his old High School friends, such as Fergusson and Irving — 
-for though both of these also were Writers’ apprentices, they had been 
indentured to other masters, and each had naturally formed new inti- 
macies within his own chamber. The Civil Law class brought him again 
into daily contact with both Irving and Fergusson, as well as others of 
his earlier acquaintance of the higher ranks ; but it also led him into 
the society of Some young gentlemen previously unknown to him, who 
had from the outset been destined for the bar, and whose conversation, 
tinctured with certain prejudices natural to scions of what he calls in 
Bedgauntlet the Scottish noUesse de la rohe, soon banished from his mind 
every thought of ultimately adhering to the secondary branch of the 
law. He found these future barristers cultivating general literature 
without any apprehension that such elegant pursuits could be regarded 
“ by any one as interfering with the proper studies of their professional 
career ; justly believing, on the contrary, that for the higher class of 
forensic exertion some acquaintance with almost every branch of science 
and letters is a necessary preparative. He contrasted their liberal 
aspirations, and the encouragement which these received in their do- 
mestic circles, with the narrower views which predominated in his own 
home, and resolved to gratify his ambition by adopting a most precarious 
walk in life, instead of adhering to that in which he might have counted, 
^vith perfect security on the early attainment of pecuniary independence. 
This resolution appears to have been foreseen by his father, long before 
it was announced in terms ; and the handsome manner in which the old 
gentleman conducted himself upon the occasion is remembered with, 
dutiful gratitude in the preceding Autobiography. 

The most important of these new alliances was the intimate friendship 
which he now formed with William Clerk of Eldin, of whose powerful 
talents and extensive accomplishments we shall hereafter meet with 
many enthusiastic notices. It was in company with this gentleman that 
he entered the debating societies described in his Memoir ; through Mm 
,he soon became linked in the closest intimacy with George’ Cranstoim 
(now Lord Corehouse), George Abercaromby (now Lord Abercromby), 
Sir Patrick Murray of Ochtertyre, John James Edmonstone of Newton, 
Patrick Murray of Simprin, and a group of other young men, all high in 
birth and connexion, and aU remarkable in early life for the qu^itiea 
^jyhich afterwards led them to eminent station, or adorned it, The 
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troductioa to their several families is alluded to by Scott as having 
opene<l to him abundantly certain advantages, which no one could have 
been infers qualified to improve, but from which he had hitherto been in 
great measure debarred in consequence of the retired habits of his parents, 

Mr. Clerk says that he had been struck from the first day he entered 
the Civil Law class-room with something odd and remarkable in Scott’s 
appearance ; what this something was he cannot now recall, but he re- 
members telling his companion some time afterwards that he thought 
he looked like a hautloy-player, Scott was amused with this notion, as 
he had nev^ touched any musical instrument of any kind ; but I fancy 
his friend had been watching a certain noticeable, but altogether in- 
describable, play of the upper hp when in an abstracted mood. He 
rallied Walter, he says, during one of their first evening walks together, 
on the slovenliness of his dress ; he wore a pair of corduroy breeches, 
much glazed by the rubbing of his staff, which he immediately flourished 
and said, “ They be good enough for drmldng in ; let us go and have 
some oysters in the Covenant Close.” 

Convivial habits were then indulged among the young men of Edin- 
burgh, whether students of law, writers, or barristers, to an extent now 
happily unknown ; and this anecdote recalls some striking hints on that 
subject which occur in Scott’s brief Autobiography. That he partook 
profusely in the juvenile bacchanalia of that da^, and continued' to take 
a plentiful share in such jollities down to the rime of his marriage, are 
facts worthy of being distinctly stated — for no man in mature life was 
more habitually averse to every sort of intemperance. He could, when 
I first knew him, swallow a great quantity of wine without being at all 
visibly disordered by it ; but nothing short of some very particular 
occasion could ever mduce him to put this strength of head to a trial ; 
and I have heard him many times utter words which no one in the days 
of his youthful temptation can be the worse for remembering — “ Depend 
upon it, of all vices drinking is the most incompatible with greatness.” 

The liveliness of his conversation, the strange variety of his know- 
ledge, and, above all, perhaps, the portentous tenacity of his memory, 
riveted more and more Clerk’s attention, and commanded the wonder of 
all his' new allies ; but of these extraordinary gifts Scott himself ap- 
peared to be little conscious ; or at least he impressed them all as attach- 
ing infinitely greater consequence (exactly as had been the case with 
him in the days of the Cowgate Port and the kittle nine steps) to feats of 
personal agility and prowess. William Cle]rk’s brother James, a mid- 
shipman in the navy, happened to come home from a cruise in the 
M^iterranean shortly after this acquaintance began, and Scott and the 
sailor became almost at sight “sworn brothers.” In order to complete his 
time under the late Sir Alexander Cochrane, who was then on the Leith 
station, James Clerk obtained the command of a lugger, and the young 
friends often made httle excursions to sea with him. “The first time' 
' Scott dined on board,” says William Clerk, “we met before embarking 
at a tayfem iu Leith— it was a large party, mostly midshipmen, and 
‘ strangers to him, and our host, introducing his landsmen guests, said, 
* My brother you know, gentlemep ; as, for Mr. Scott, mayhaps you may 
take him for a poor lamiter, but he is the ftrst to begin a row, and the 
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last to end it which eulogium he confirmed with some of the expletives 
of Tom Pipes.”* When, many years afterwards, Clerk read The Piralie, 
he was startled by the resurrection of a hundred traits ofethe t^etalk 
of this lugger ; but the author has since traced some of the mosif strik^ 
passages m that novel to his recollection of the almost childish period 
when he hung on his own brother Eobert’s stories about Rodney^s battles 
and the haunted Iceys of the West Indies. 

One morning Scott called on Clerk, and, exhibiting his stick all cut 
and marked, tend him he had been attacked in the streets the night be- 
fore by three feUows, against whom he had defended himself for an hour. 

By Shrewsbury clock ? ” said his friend. “ No,” says Scott, smiling, 
“ by the Tron.” But thenceforth, adds Mr. Clerk, and for twenty years 
after, he called his wallcing stick by the name of Shrewsbury.” 

With these comrades Scott now resumed, and pushed to a much greater 
extent, his early habits of wandering over the country in quest of castles 
and otiier remains of antiquity, his passion for which derived a new im- 
pulse from the conversation of the celebrated John Clerk of Eldin,t 
the father of his friend. William Clerk well remembers his father telling 
a story which was introduced in due time in The Antiquary* While he 
was visiting his grandfather, Sir John Clerk, at Dumcrieff, in Dumfries- 
shire, many years before this time, the old baronet carried some English 
virtuosos to see a supp^osed Roman camp ; and on his exclaiming at a 
particular spot, this I take to have been the Prsetorium,” a herdsman, 
who stood by, answered, Praetorium here, Praetorium there, 1 made it 
wP a daughter spade.” t Many traits of the elder Clerk were, his son 
has no doubt, embroidered on the character of George Constable in the 
composition of Jonathan Oldbuck. The old gentleman’s enthusiasm for 
antiquities* was often played on by these young friends, but more effectu- 
ally by his eldest son, John Clerk (Lord Eldin), who, having a great” 
genius for art, used to amuse himself with manufacturing mutilated heads, 
which, after being buried for a convenient time in the ground, were ac- 
cidentmly discovered in some fortunate hour, and received by the laird 
with great honour as valuable accessions to his museum. § 

' On a fishing excursion to a loch near Howgate, among^ the Moorfoot 
Hills, Scott, Clerk, Irving, and Ahercromby spent the night at a little 
public house kept by one Mrs. Maigaret Dods. When St. Ronan’s Well 
was published, Clerk, meeting Scott in the street, observed, “That’s an 
o Id name ; surely I have met with it somewhere before.” Scott smiled, 
Sv. 3 d, “ Don’t you remember Howgate 1 ” and passed on. The name alone, 
however, was taken from the Howgate hostess. 

At one of their drinking bouts of those days, William Clerk, Sir P. 

' “ Diiwaa steer him,” says Hobbie Elliot ; “ye may think Elshie’s but'alamiterj 

hut 'I warrant ye, grippie for grippie, he ’ll gar the blue blood spin ffae yopr nails ; 
his hand’s like a smith’s YicQ/’-^mack Dwar/^Wmerley Eovels, vol. fx. p. 202. 

, t Author of the famous Essay on Dividing the Line in Sea Fights. 

Compare The Antiquary, vol. i. p. 49. 

§ The most remarkable of these antiqm heads was so highly appreciated by 
another distinguished coimoisseur, the late Earl of BuGhan, that he carried it ou 
from Mr. Clerk’s museum, and presented it to the Scotrish Society of Antiquarief 
—IP whose collection, no doubt, it eaav still bo admired. 
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Murray, Edmonstone, and Abercromby bein» of the party, tbc sitting 
was prolonged to a very late bour, and Scott asleep. When he awoke, 
his fri8(|ds su eeded in convincing him that he had sung a song in the 
course of the evening, and sung it extremely well. How must these 
gentlemen have chuckled when they read Frank Osbaldistone’s account 
of his revels in the old hall ! — “ It has even been reported by maligners 
that I sung a song while under this vinous influence ; but as I remember 
nothing of it, and never attempted to turn a tune in all my life, either 
before or since, I would willingly hope there is no actual foundation for 
the calumny.”* 

On one of his first long walks with Clerk and others of the same set, their 
pace being about four miles an hour, was found rather ioo much for 
Scott, and he offered to contract for three, which measure was thence- 
forth considered as the legal one. At this rate they often continued to 
wander from five in the morning till eight in the evening, halting for 
such refreshment at midday as any village alehouse might afford. On 
many occasions, however, they had stretched so far into the country, that 
they were obliged to be absent from home all night ; and tbou^ great 
was the alarm which the first occurrence of this sort created m &eorge*s 
Square, the family soon got accustomed to such things, and little notice 
was token even though Walter remained away for the better part of a 
week. I have heard him laugh heartily over the recollections of one 
protracted excursion, towards the close of which the party found them- 
selves a long day’s walk — ^thirty miles, I think — ^from Edinburgh, with- 
out a single sixpence left among them. " We were put to our shifts, 
said he ; “but we asked every now and then at a cottage door for a drink 
of water ; and one or two of the goodwives, observing our worn-out looks, 
brought forth milk in place of water — ^so with that, and hips,and haws, 
we came in little the worse.” His father met him with some impatient 
questions as to what he had been living on so long, for the old man wdl 
knew how scantily his pocket was supplied. “Pretty much like the young 
ravens,” answered he. “I only wished I had been as good a player on the 
flute as poor George Primrose in The Vicar of WakeneliL If 1 had his 
art, I should like nothing better than to tramp like him from cottage 
to cottage over the world.” — “1 doubt,” said the grave Clerk to the Signet, 
“ I greatly doubt, sir, you were bom for nae better than a gangrel scrape- 
gut” Some allusions to reproaches of this kind occur in the Memoir, and 
we find others m letters subsequent to his admission at the bar, 

studies was ^Sed The Literaiy S^ety, aiS is not to be confounded with 
the more c^brated Speculative Society, which Scott did not join for two 
years later. At Tke Literary he spoke frequently, and very amusingly 
and sensibly, but was not at hU numbered among the most brilliant 
members. He had a world of knowledge to produce j but he had not 
acquired the art of arranging it to the best advantage in a continued ad- 
dress ; nor, indeed, did he ever, I think, except under the influmce of 
strong personal feeling, even when years and fame had given him full 
confidence in himsd^ exhibit upon any occasion the powers of oral 

* Bob Boy, Waverley Novels, vol. vii. p. 1S2 
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eloquence. His antiquarian information, however, supplied many an iU’ 
teresting feature in these evenings of discussion. He had already dabbled 
in Anglo-Saxon and the Norse Sagas : in his Essay on^Imita^ns of 
Popular Poetry he alludes to these studies as having facilitated* his ac- 
quisition. of German. But he was deep especially in Fordun and Wyn- 
toun, and all the Scotch chronicles ; and his friends rewarded him by 
the honourable title of Bum Scotus, 

A smaller society, formed with less ambitious views, originated in a 
ride to Pennycuik, the seat of the head of Mr. Clerk’s family, whose 
elegant hospitalities are recorded in the Memoir. This was called, by 
way of excellence. The Club, and I believe it is continued under the same 
name to this day. Here, too, Walter had his sobriquet; and — ^his cor- 
duroy breeches, I presume, not being as yet worn out— it was Colonel 
Grogg** 

It appears fiom James Ballan^e’s memoranda^ that having been very 
.early bound apprentice to a solicitor in Kelso, he had no intercourse with 
Scott during the three or four years that followed their companionship 
at the school of Lancelot Whale ; but Ballantyne was now sent to spend 
a winter in Edinburgh for the completion of his professional education, 
and' im the course of his attendance on the Scote Law class, became a 
member of.a young Teviotdale club, where Walter Scott seldom failed 
to make his appearance. They supped together, it seems, once a month ; 
and here, as in the associations above mentioned, good fellowship was 
often pushed beyond the limits of modern indulgence. The strict inti- 
macy between Scott and Ballantyne was not at tins time renewed — ^their 
avocations prevented it. 

It was about 1790, according to Mr. William Clerk, that Scott was ob- 
served to lay aside that carelessness, not to say slovenliness, as to dress, 
which used to furnish matter for joking at the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance. He now did himself more justice in these little matters, became 
fond of mixing in general female society, and, as his friend expresses it, 

began to set up for a squire of dames.” 

His personal appearance at this time was not unengaging. A lady of 

* ** The members of The Club used to meet on Friday evenings in a room in 
Carrubber’s Close, from which some of them usually adjourned to sup at an oyster 
tavern in the same neighbourhood. In after life those of them who chanced' to be 
in Edinburgh dined together twice every year, at the close of the winter and summer 
sessions of the Law Courts ; and durmg thirty years Sir Walter was very rarely 
absent on these occasions. It was also a rule, that when any member received an 
appointment or promotion, he should give a dinner to his old associates ; and they 
had accordingly two such dinners from him— -one when he became Sheriff of Selkirk- 
shire, and another when he waS named Clerk of Session. The original members 
were,, in number, nineteen— viz., Str WaUer Scotty Mr. William Clerk, Sir A. Per- 
giisson, Mr. James Edmonstone, Mr, Geoi^ Ahercromby^Lord Abeicromby), Mr. 
D: Boyle (now Lord Justice-Clerk), Mr. James Glassford (Advocate), Mr. James 
Fej^aott (Clerk of Session), Mr. David Monypenny (Lord Pitmilly), Mr. Robert 
Daridtson (Professor of Law at Glasgow), Sir Wmiam Rae, Bart., Sir Patrick Murray, 
Bart., Ba/cid Bauglas (Lord Reston), Mr. Murray of Simpnm, Mx, Monteath of 
dosebuzn, Mr, ArckSbdld Miller (son of Professor Miller), Earm JR&i&n,, a Hano- 
verian ; the Honourable Thomas Bovglas, afterwards Earl of Selkirk, and John 

Irving, Except the five whose names underlined, these original members 
all still ahve.”—* ieftw A’om Mr, Jrvmg, dated 2^th S^tmAer, 1^3^, 
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hi^ rank, who well remembers him in the Old Assembly Rooms, says, 
“Young Walter Scott was a comely creature.” He had outgrown the 
sallow&^s of dfirly ill health, and had a fresh brilliant complexion. His 
eyes were clear, open, and well set, with a changeful radiance, to which 
teeth of the most perfect regularity and whiteness lent their assistance, 
while the noble expanse and elevation of the brow gave to the whole 
aspect a dignity far above the charm of mere features. His smile was 
always delightful ; and I can easily fancy the peculiar intermixture of 
tenderness and gravity with playful innocent hilarity and humour in 
the expression, as being well calculated to fix a fair lady’s eye. His figui^ 
excepting the blemish in one limb, must in those days have been emi- 
nently handsome ; taU, much above the usual standard, it was cast in tl e 
very mould of a young Hercules, the head set on with singular mace, the 
throat and chest after the-truest model of the antique, the hands delicately 
finished, the whole outline that of extraordinary vigour, without as yet 
a touch of clumsiness. When he had acquired a little facility of manner, 
his conversation must have been such as could have dispensed with any 
exterior advantages, and certainly brought swift forgiveness for the one 
unkindness of nature. I have heard him, in talking of this part of his 
life, say, with an arch simplicity of look and tone wmch those who*, were 
familiar with him can fill in for themselves, “ It was a proud ni^ht with 
me when I first found that a pretty young woman could think it worth 
her while to sit and talk with me, hour after hour, in a comer of the 
ball-room, while all the world were capering in our view.” 

I believe, however, that the “pretty young woman” here specially 
alluded to had occupied his attention long before he ever appeared in 
the Edinburgh Assembly Rooms, or any of his friends took note of him 
as “ setting up for a sqiiire of dames.” 1 have been told that their ac- 
quaintance began in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, where rain beginning 
to fall one Sunday as the congregation were dispersing, Scott happened 
to offer his umbrella, and the tender being accepted, so «escorted her to 
her residence, wliich proved to be at no great distance from his own. To 
return from church together had, it seems, grown into something like a 
custom, before they met in society, Mrs. Scott being of the party. It 
then appeared that she and the lady’s mother had been companions in 
their youth, though, both living secludedly, they had scarcely seen each 
other for many years ; and the two matrons now renewed their former 
intercourse. But no acquaintance appears to have existed between the 
fathers of the young people, until things had advanced in appearance 
further than met the approbation of the good Clerk to the Signet. 

Being aware *that the young lady, who was very highly connected,- 
had prospects of fortune far above his son’s, the upr^ht and honourable 
man conceived it his duty to give her parents warning that he observed 
a degree of intimacy which, if allowed to go on, might involve the parties^ 
in future pain and disappointment. He had heard his son talk of a 
contemplated excursion to the part of the country in which his neigh- 
bour’s estates layi and not doubting that Walter’s real object was different 
from that which he announced, introduced himself with a frank state- 
ment "that he wished no such affair to proceed without the express sanction 
^ those most interested in thehappine^ pf persons as yet too young to 
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calculate consequences for themselves. The northern baronet had he^-rd 
nothing of the young apprentice’s intended excursion, and appeared to 
treat the whole business very lightly. He thanked Mir. Scott/tfor his 
scrupulous attention— but added, that he believed he was mistaken ; and 
this paternal interference, which Walter did not hear of till long after- 
wards, produced no change in his relations with the object of his growing 
attachment. 

I have neither the power nor the wish to give in detail the sequel of 
this story. It is sufficient to say, that after he had tlirough several long 
years nourished th^ dream of an ultimate union with thislady, his hopes 
terminated in her being married to a gentleman of the highest character 
to whom some affectionate allusions occur in one of the greatest of his 
works, and who lived to act the part of a most generous friend to his 
early rival throughout the anxieties and distresses of 1826 and 1827. I 
may add, that I have no doubt this unfortunate passion, besides one good 
effect already adverted to, had a powerful influence in nerving Scott’s 
mind for the sedulous diligence with which he pursued his proper legal 
studies, as described in his Memoir, during the two or three years that 
precede his call to the bar. 

On the 4th January, 1791, Scott was admitted a member of The Smm- 
lative Society f where it had, long before, been the custom of those ^out 
to be called to the bar, and those who, after assuming the gown, were left 
in possession of leisure by the solicitors, to train or exercise themselves 
in the arts of elocution and debate. From time to time each member 
produces an essay, and his treatment of his subject is then discussed by 
the conclave. Scott’s essays were, for November, 1791, “ On the Origin 
of the Feudal System ; ” for the 14th February, 1792, ‘‘ On the Authenti- 
city of Ossian’s Poems ; ” and on the 11th December of the same year, he 
read one “ On the Origin of the Scandinavian Mythology.” 

He took, for several winters, an ardent interest in this society. Very 
soon after his admission (18th January, 1791), he was elected their libra- 
rian ; and in the November following he became also their secretary and 
treasurer ; all whicli appointments indicate the reliance placed on his 
careful habits of business, the fruit of his chamber education. The 
minutes kept in his handwriting attest the strict regularity of his atten- 
tion to the small affairs, literary and flnancial, of the club ; but they show 
also, as do all his early letters, a strange carelessness in spelling. His 
constant good temper softened the asperities of debate ; while his multi- 
farious lore, and the quaint humour with which he enlivened its display, 
made him more a favourite as a speaker than some whose powers of 
rhetoric were far above his. 

Lord Jeffrey remembers being struck, the first night he spent at the 
Speculative, with the singular appearance of the secretary, who sat gravely 
at the bottom of the table in a huge wooUen nightcap ; and when the 
president took the chair, pleaded a bad toothache as his apology for coming 
into, that worshipful assembly in such a “ portentous machme.” He read 
that night an essay on ballads, which so much interested the new member 
that he r^uested to be introduced to him. Mr. Jeffrey called on him 
next evening, and found him “in a small den, on the sunk floor of his 
^the^^s hoiTSe in George’s Square, Bnrrounded with dingy books,'* from 
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wtich they adjourned to a tavern, and supped together. Such was the 
commencement of an acquaintance, which By degrees ripened into friend- 
ship, between t]»e two most distinguished men of letters whom Edinburgh 
produced •in their time. I may add here the description of that early 
dm, with which I am favoured by a lady of Scott’s family. “Walter 
had soon begun to collect out-of-the-way things of all sorts. He had more 
books than shelves ; a small painted cabinet, with Scotch and Eoman 
coins in it, and so forth. A daymore and Lochaber axe, given him by- 
old Invemahyle, mounted guard on a little print of Prince Charlie ; ani 
Broughtords Saucer was hooked up against the wall below it.” Such was 
the germ of the munificent library and musum of Abbotsford ; and such 
were the “new realms” in which he, on taking possession, had arranged 
his little paraphernalia about him “with all the feelings of novelty and 
liberty.” Since those days the habits of life in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, 
have undergone many changes, and the “ convenient parlour ” in which 
Scott first showed Jeffrey his collections of minstrelsy, is now, in all pro- 
bability, thought hardly good enough for a menial’s sleeping-room. 

But I have forgotten to explain Broughton* s Saucer, We read of Mr. 
Saunders Fairford, that though “an elder of the kirk, and of course zealous 
for King George and the Government,” yet, having “many clients and 
connexions of business among families of opposite political tenets, he was 
particularly cautious to use all the conventional phrases which the dvility 
of the time had devised as an admissible mode of language betwixt the 
two parties. Thus he spoke sometimes of the Chevalier, but never either 
of the Prince, which would have been sacrificing his own principles, or 
of the Pretender, which would have been offensive to those of others. 
Again, he usually desi^ated the Eebellion as the affair of 1'746, and spoke 
of any one engaged in it as a person who had been out at a certain period 
— so that, on the whole, he was much liked and respected on all sides.”* 
All this was true of Mr. Walter Scott, W.S. ; but I have often heard his 
son tell an anecdote of him which he dwelt on with particular satisfaction, 
as illustrative of the man, and of the difficult time through which he had 
Hved. 

Mrs. Scott’s curiosity was strongly excited one autumn by the regular 
appearance, at a certain hour every evening, of a sedan chair, to deposit 
a person carefully mufded up in a mantle, who was immediately ushered 
into her husband’s private room, and commonly remained with him there 
until long after the usual bed-time of this orderly family. Mr. Scott 
answered her repeated inquiries with a vagueness which irritated the 
lady’s feelings more and more ; until, at last, she could bear the thing 
no longer; but one evening, just as she heard the beU ring as for the 
stranger’s chair to carry him off, she made her appearance within the for- 
bidden parlour with a salver in her hand, observing, that she thought 
the gentlemen had sat so long they would be the better of a dish of tea* 
and had ventured accordingly to bring some for their acceptance. The 
stranger, a person of distinguished appearance, and richly dressed, bowed 
to the lady, and accepted a cup ; but her husband knit his brows and 
refused very coldly to partake the refreshment A moment afterwards 


* Eedgauutlct vol. i. p. 244* 
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the visitor TVithdrew^and Mr. Scott, lifting up the window-sash, took 
the cup, which he had left empty on the table, and tossed if out ^ipon 
the pavement. The lady exclaimed for her china, but was put Jp silence 
by her husband’s saying, “I can forgive your little curiosity, madam, but 
you must pay the penalty. I may admit into my house, on a piece of 
business, persons wholly unworthy to be treated as guests by my wife. 
Neither lip of me nor of mine comes after Mr. Murray of Broughton’s.” 

This was the unhappy man who, after attending Prince Charles Stuart 
as his secretary throu^out the greater part of his expedition, condescended 
to redeem his own life and fortune by bearing evidence against the noblest 
of his late master’s adherents, when 

“Pitied by gentle hearts Kilmarnock died — 

The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side.” 

When first confronted with the last-named peer before the Privy Council 
in St. James’s, the prisoner was asked, “ Do you know this witness, my 
lord ?” “ Not I,” answered Balmerino ; “ I once knew a person who bore 
the designation of Murray of Broughton ; but that was a gentleman and 
a man of honour, and one that could hold up his head 1 ” 

The ^saucer belonging to Broughton’s teacup had been preserved, and 
Walter, at a very, early period, made prize of it. One can fancy young 
Alan Fairford pointing significantly to the relic when Mr. Saunders was 
vouchsafing him one of his customary lectures about listening with un- 
seemly sympathy to “ the blawing, bieezing stories which the Hieland 
gentlemen told of those troublous times.” * 

Mr. Clerk assures me that nothing could be more exact (excepting as 
to a few petty circumstances introduced for obvious reasons) than the 
resemblance of the Mr. Saunders Fairford of Redgauntlet to his friend’s 
father : — He was a man of business of the old school, moderate in his 
charges, economical, and even niggardly in his expenditure ; strictly honest 
in conducting his own affairs and those of his clients ; but taught by 
long experience to be wary and suspicious in observing the motions of 
others. Punctual as the clock of St. Giles tolled nine” (the hour at 
which the Court of Session meets), “the dapper form of the hale old gen- 
tleman was seen at the threshold of the court hall, or at farthest at the 
head of the Back Stairs” (the most convenient access to the Parliament 
House from George’s Square), “trimly dressed in a complete suit of snuff- 
coloured brown, with stockings of silk or woollen, as suited the weather, 
a bob wig and a small cocked hat; shoes blacked as Warren would have 
blacked them ; silver shoe-buckles, and a gold stock-buckle. His manners 
corresponded with his attire, for they were scrupulously civil, and not a 
little formal .... On the whole, he was a man much liked and re- 
spected, though his friends W'ould not have been sorry if he had given 
dinner more frequently, as his little cellar contained some choice old' 
■wine, of which, on such rare occasions, he was no niggard. The whole 
pleasure of this good old-fashioned man of method, besides that which 
he really felt in the discharge of his own daily business, was the hope to 
see his son attain what in the father’s eyes was the proudest of all dis- 

' * Redgaantlet, voL i. p. U2. 
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tinctions— the raiilc and fame of a well-employed lawj'er. Every profes- 
sion has its peculiar honours, and his mind was constructed upon so 
limited- and exclusive a plan, that he valued nothing save the objects of 
ambition' which his own presented. He would have shuddered at his 
son’s acquiring the renown of a hero, and laughed with scorn at the 
equally barren laurels of literature ; it was by the path of the law alone 
that he was desirous to see him rise to eminence ; and the probabilities 
of success or disappointment were the thoughts of his father by day, and 
Ms dream by night.” * 

It is easy to imagine the original of this portrait, \vTiting to one of his 
friends, about the end of June, 1792, — I have the pleasure to tell you that 
my son has passed his private Scots Law examinations with good approba- 
tion — a great relief to my mind, especially as worthy Mr. Pest told me in 
my ear, there was no fear of the ‘ callant,’ as he familiarly called him, 
which gives me great heart. His pubhc trials, which are nothing in com- 
parison save a mere form, are to take place, by order of the Honourable 
Dean of Faculty, t on Wednesday first, and on Friday he puts on the 
gown, and gives a bit chack of dinner to his friends and acquaintances,' 
as is the custom. Your company will be wished for there by more than 
him. — — His thesis is, on the title, ‘De periculo et commodojei venditm* 
and is a very pretty piece of Latinity.” % 

And all things passed in due order, even as they are figured. The real 
Barm was present at the real Alan Fairford’s “bit chack of dinner,” and 
the old Clerk of the Signet was very joyous on the occasion. Scott’s tlum 
was, in fact, on the Title of the Pandects, Concerning the disposal of the 
dead bodies of criminals. It was dedicated, I doubt not by the careful 
father’s advice, to his friend and neighbour in George’s Square, the 
coarsely humorous, but acute and able, and still well-mmembered, 
Macqueen of Braxfield, then Lord Justice-Clerk (or President of the 
Supreme Criminal Court) of Scotland. 

, 1 have often heard both Alan and Dame laugh over their reminiscences 
of the important day when they “put on the gown.” After the ceremony 
was completed, and they had mingled for some time with the crowd of 
barristers in the Outer Court, Scott said to his comrade, mimicking the 
air and tone of a Highland lass waiting at the cross of Edinburgh to be . 
hired for the harvest work, “We’ve stood here an hour by the Tron, 
hinny, and diel a ane has speered our price.” Some friendly solicitor, how- 
ever, gave him a guinea Aee before the Court rose ; and as they walked 
down the High Street together, he said to Mr. Clerk, in passing a hosier’s 
shop, “ This is a sort of a wedding-day, Willie. ^ I think I must go in 
and buy me a new nightcap.” He did so accordingly j perhaps tliis w 
Lord Jeffrey’s “portentous machine.” His first fee of any consequence, 
however, was expended on a silver taper-stand for his mother, which the 
old lady used to point to with great satisfaction, as it stood on her chim- 
ney-piece five and twenty years afterwards. 

. bcott was colled to the bar only'tha day before the closing of the ses-. 
sion, and he appears to have almost immediately escaped to the country.; 

* Redgauntlet, vol. i. p. 243-5. 

t The situation of Dsan of Faculty was flllsd in 1792 by the Honourable JECenry 
Ermine, of witty and benevolent memory. $ Red^untlet, voL i. p. 144* 
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Oa the 2nd of August I find his father wnting, “ I have sent the copies of 
your iAews as desired ; ” and on the 15th he addressed to him at Boscbank 
a letter, in which there is this paragraph, an undoubted ^tograpji of Mr 
Saunders Faixford, mm cetatis sixty-three. 

Dbae Walter,— 

“ . . .lam glad that your expedition to the west proved agreeable. 
You do well to warn your mother against Ashestiel. Although I said 
little, yet I never thought that road could be a^eeable ; besides, it is 
taking too wide a circle. Lord Justice-Clerk is in town attending the 
Bills. He called here yesterday, and inquired very particularly for you. 
I told him where you was, and he expects to see you at Jedburgh upon 
the 21st. He is to be at Mellerstam on the 20th, and will be there all 
night. His lordship said, in a very pleasant manner, that something 
might cast up at Jedburgh to give you an opportunity of appearing, and 
that he would insist upon it, and that in future he meant to give you a 
share of the criminal business in this Court, all which is very kind. I 
told his lordship that I had dissuaded you from appearing at Jedburgh, 
but he said I was wrong in doing so, and I therefore leave the matter to 
you and him. I think it is prohaole he will breakfast with Sir JBT. H. Mae- 
Vougall on the 21fi^, on his way to JedburghE 


This last quiet hint, that the young lawyer might as well be at Maker* 
stoun (the seat of a relation) when his lordship breakfasted there, and 
of course swell the train of his lordship’s little procession into the 
county town, seems delightfully characteristic. I think I hear Sir Wal- 
ter himself lecturing me, when in the same sort of situation, thirty years 
afterwards. He declined the opportunity of making his first appearance 
on this occasion at Jedburgh. 

While attending the Michaelmas Head-Court, as an annual county 
meeting is called, at Jedburgh, he was introduced, by an old companion, 
Charles Kerr of Abbotrule, to Mr. Kobert Shortreed, that gentleman’s 
near relation, who spent the greater part of his life in the enjoyment of 
much respect as Sheriff-Substitute of Roxburghshire. Scott had been ex- 
pressing his wish to visit the then wild and inaccessible district of Lid- 


desdale, particularly with a view to examine the ruins of the famous castle 
of Hermitage, and to pick up some of the ancient riding ballads, said to be 
still preserved among the descendants of the moss-troopers, who had fol- 
lowed the banner of the Douglasses, when lords of that grim and remote 
fastness. Mr. Shortreed had many connexions in Liddesdale, and knew 
its passes well, and he was pointed out as the very guide the young ad- 
vocate wanted. They started accordingly, in a day or two afterwards, 
from Abbotrule ; and the laird meant to have been of the party ; but 
“it was w^ for him,’’ said Shortreed, “that he changed his mind, for he 
could never have done as we did.” 

, .Durinff seven successive years Scott made a raid, as he called it, into 
Liddesdale, with Mr. Shortreed for liis guide ; exploring every rivulet 
to its source, and every ruined mel from foundation to battlement. At 
^is time no wheeled carriage had ever been seen in the district — ^tlie 
first, indeed, that ever appeared there was a gig, driven by Scott himself 
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for a part of Ms way, when on the last of these seven excursions. There 
was no inn nor public house of any kind in the whole valley; the 
travellers passed from the shepherd’s hut to the minister’s manse, and 
again from the cheerful hospitality of the manse to the rough and jolly 
welcome of the homestead ; gathering, wherever they went, songs and 
tunes, and occasionally more tangible relics of antiquity — even such 
rowth of auld nicknackets ” as Burns ascribes to Captain Grose. To these 
rambles Scott owed much of the materials of his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border; and not less of that intimate acquaintance with the living 
manners of these unsophisticated regions, wMch constitutes the chief 
charm of one of the most charming of his prose works. But how soon ho 
had any definite object before him in his researches seems very doubtful. 

In November, 1792, Scott and Clerk be^n their regular attendance 
at the Parliament House, and Scott, to use Mr. Clerk’s words, ‘‘by-and- 
by crept into a tolerable share of such business as may be expected from 
a Writer’s connexion.” By this we are to understand that he was em- 
ployed from time to time by Ms father, and probably a few other solici- 
tors, in that dreary every-day taskwork, chiefly of long written m/oma- 
tions, and other papers for the Court, on which young counsellors of the 
Scotch bar were then expected to bestow a great deal of trouble for very 
scanty pecuniary remuneration, and with scarcely a chance of finding 
reserved for their hands any matter that could elicit the display of supe- 
rior knowledge or understanding. He had also Ms part in the cases of 
persons suing in formd pauperis/ but how little important those that 
came to Ms share were, and how slender was the impression they had 
left on his mind, we may gather from a note on Redgauntlet, wherein 
he signifies his doubts whether he really had ever been engaged in what 
he haa certainly made the cause c4Uhre of Poor Peter PeehUs, 

' But he soon became as famous for his powers of story-telling among 
the lawyers of the Outer House, as he had been among the companions 
of his High School days. The place jjg^hese idlers mostly congregated , 
was called, it seems, by a name-wMeh simciently marks the date — ^it was 
the Mountain. Here, as Roger North says of the Court of King’s Bench 
in his early day, “there was more News than Law ;” — ^here hour after 
hour passed away, week after week, month after month, and year after 
year, in the interchange of light-hearted merriment, among a circle of 

C men, more than one of whom, in after times, attained the Mghest 
rs of the profession. Among the most intimate of Scott’s daily 
associates from this time, and during all his subsequent attendance at 
the bar, were, besides various since eminent persons that have been 
already named, the first legal anti^ary of dtcr time in Scotland, Mr, 
Thomas Thompson, and William ErsMne, afterwards Lord Elinedder, 
Mr. Clerk remembers complaining one morning on finding the group 
convulsed with laughter, that Duns Seotiis had been forestalling him in 
a good story, wMch he had communicated privately the day before- 
adding, moreover, that Ms friend had not only stolen, but disguised it. 
4t\Yhy,” answered he, skilfully waiving the main charge, “this is always 
the way with the He is continually saying that I change 

A nickname for Clerk between the Mends. 

4 
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stories, whereas, in fact, I only put a cocked hat on their heads, and 
stick a cane into their hands, to make them fit for gomg into comply.** 

The German class, of which we have an account intone of the Pre- 
faces of 1830, was formed before the Cl^istmas of 1*792, and it included 
almost all these loungers of the Mountam, 

These studies were much encouraged by the example, and assisted by 
the advice, cf an accomplished person, considerably Scott’s superior in 
standing, Alexander Praser Tytler, afterwards a Judge of the Court of 
Session by the title of Lord Woodhouselee. His version of Schiller’s 
Robbers was one of the earliest from the German theatre, and no doubt 
stimulated his young friend to his first experiments in the same walk. 

Prom the beginning, also, Scott had in William Erskine a monitor who 
—entering most warinly into his taste for national lore — ^the life of the 
past, and the bold and picturesque style of the original English school 
— ^was constantly urging the advantages to be derived from combining 
with its varied and masculine breadth of delineation such attention to 
the minor graces of arrangement and diction as might conciliate the 
fastidiousness of modern taste. 

These German studies divided Scott’s attention with the business of 
the Courts of Law, on which he was at least a regular attendant during 
the winter of 1792-3. 

If the preceding autumn forms a remarkable point in Scott’s history, 
as first introducing him to the manners of the wilder Border country, 
the summer which followed left traces of equal importance. He gave 
the greater part of it to an excursion which much extended his know- 
ledge of Highland scenery and character ; and in particular furnished 
Idm with th^ richest stores which he afterwards turned to account in 
one of the most beautiful of his great poems, and in several, including 
the first, of his prose romances. 

Accompaniedl)y Adam Fergusson, he visited on this occasion some of 
the finest districts of Stirlingshire and Perthshire ; and not in the per- 
cursory manner of his more Doyish expeditions, but taking up his resi- 
dence for a week or ten days in succession at the family residences of 
several of his young allies, and from thence familiarizing himself at 
leisure with the country qnd the people round about. In this way he 
'lingered some time at Tullibody, the seat of the father of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and OTandfatherof nis friend Mr. George Abercromby (now 
Lord Abercifomby; j and heard from the old gentleman’s own lips his 
narrative of a journey which he had been obliged to make, shortly after 
he first settJed in Stirlin^hire, to the wild retreat of Rob Roy. The 
venerable laird told how he was received by the cateran “with mudb 
courtesy,” in a cavern exactly such as that of Bean Leanj dined on 
collops cut from some of his own cattle, which he recognized hanging 
' by tbeir heels from the rocky roof beyond ; and returned in all saJety, 
after concluding a bargain of hlaclMmil — in virtue of which annual pay- 
ment Rob Rcy guaranteed the future security, of his herds against, not ‘ 
, his^ own followers merely, but all freebooters whatever. Scott next 
visited his friend Edmonstone, at Newton, a beautiful seat close to the 
ruins of the once magnificent castle of Donne, and heard another aged 
gentleman^s vivid recollections of all that happened there when J^ 
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Home, tlie author of Douglas, and other Hanoverian prisoners, escaped from 
the’Hiffliland garrison in 1745.* Proceeding towards the sources of the 
Teith, he was received for the first time under a roof which, in subse- 
quent years, he regularly revisited, that of another of his associates, 
Buchanan, the yoimg laird of Cambusmore. It was thus that the scenery 
of Loch Katrine came to be so associated with “ the recollection of many 
a dear friend and merry expedition of former days," that to compose the 
Lady of the Lake was “a labour of love, and no less so to recall the 
manners and incidents introduced.”! It starting from the same 
house, when the poem itself had made some progress, that he put to the 
test the practicability of riding from the bants of Lochvennachar to the 
castle of Stirling within the brief space which he had assigned to Fitz- 
James’s Grey Bayard, after the -duel with Roderick Dhu ; and the prin- 
cipal landmarks in the description of that fiery progress are so many 
hospitable mansions all familiar to him at the same period — Blairdxum- 
mond, the residence of Lord Kainies ; Ochtertyre, that of John Ramsay, 
the scholar and antiquarian (now best remembered for his kind and saga- 
cious advice to Burns) ; and “ the lofty brow of ancient Kier,” the splen- 
did seat of the chief family of the name of Stirling ; from which, to say 
nothing of remoter objects, the prospect has, on one hand, the rock of 
Snowdon, and in front the field of Bannockburn. 

From this pleasant tour, so rich in its results, Scott returned in fime 
to attend the October assizes at Jedburgh, on which occasion he made 
his first appearance as counsel in a criminal court, anji had the satisfac- 
tion of helping a veteran poacher and sheep-stealer to escape through 
some of the meshes of the law. "You’re a lucky scoundrel,” Scott 
whispered to his client, when the verdict was pronounced. “ I ’m just 
o’ your mind,” quoth the desperado, “and I’ll send ye a mauldn (hare) 
the morn, man.” I am not sure whether it was at these assizes or the 
next in the same town that he had less success in the case of a certain' 
notorious housebreaker. The man, however, was well aware that no’skill 
could have baffled the clear evidence against him, and was, after his 
fashion, grateful for such exertions as had been made in his behalf. He 
requested the young advocate to visit him once more before he left the 
place. Scott’s curiosity induced him to accept this invitation, and his 
mend, as soon as they were alone together in the condemned cell,. said, 
" I am very sorry, sir, that I have no fee to offer you, so let me beg your 
acceptance of two bits of advice which may be useful, perhaps, when you 
come to have a house of your own, I am done with practice, you see, 
and here is my legacy. Never keep a large watchdog out of doors— we 
can always silence them cheaply — ^indeed, if it be a dog^ ’tis easier than 
whisffing — ^but tie a little ti^t yelpias terrier within ; and secondly, 
put no trust in nice, clever, gimcrack locks — ^the only thing that bothers 
us is a huge old heavy one, no matter how simple the construction, — 
and the ruder and rustier the key, so much the better for the house- 
keeper.” I remember hearing him tell the story some thirty years after 
at a Judges^ dinner at Jedburgh, and he summed it up with a rhyme^ 


♦ Waverley, voL ii, p. 82, 
t hatroductiou to Ihe Lady of the L;^e. 18^* 
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“Ay, ay, my lord,” (I think he addressed his friend Lord Meadow* 
bank) — 

“ Yelping terrier, rusty key, 

Was Walter Scott’s best Jeddart fee.” 

At these, or perhaps the next assizes, he was also counsel in an appeal 
case touching a cow which his client had sold as sound, but which the 
Court below (the Sheriff) had pronounced to have what is called the cliers 
— ^a disease analogous to glanders in a horse. In opening his case before 
Sir David Eae, Lord Eskgrove, Scott stoutly maintained the healthiness 
of the cow, who, as he said, had merely a cough. * “Stop there,” quoth 
the Judge, “ I have had plenty of healthy kye in my time, but I never 
heard of ane of them coughing. A coughin’ cow ! — ^that will never do 
— sustain the Sheriff’s judgment, and decern.” 

A day or two after this Scott and his old companion were again on 
their way into Liddesdale, and “just,” says the Shortreed Memorandum, 
“ as we were passing by Singdon, we saw a grand herd o* cattle a’ feeding 
by the roadside, and a fine young bullock, the best in the whole lot, was 
in the midst of them, coughing lustily. ‘ Ah,’ said Scott, ‘ what a pity 
for my client that old Eskgrove had not taken Singdon on his way to the 
town.* That bonny creature would have saved us — 

“ * A Daniel come to judgment, yea, a Daniel ; 

0 wise young judge, how I do honour thee I * ” 

The winter of 1793-4 appears to have been passed like the preceding 
one ; the German class resumed their sittings ; Scott spoke in his deba- 
ting club on the questions of Parliamentary Keform and the Inviolability 
of the Person of the First Magistrate, which the circumstances of the time 
had invested with extraordinary interest, and in both of which he no 
doubt took the side adverse to the principles of the English and the 
practice of the French Liberals. His love affair continued on exactly the 
same footing as before — and for the rest, like the yoxmg heroes in Red- 
gauntlet, he “ swept the boards of the Parliament House with the skirts 
of his gown ; laughed, and made others laugh ; drank claret at Bayle’s, 
Fortune’s, and Walker’s, and eat oysters in the Covenant Close.” On his 
desk “the new novel most in repute lay snugly entrenched beneath Stair’s 
Institute, or an open volume of Decisions ; and his dressing-table was 
littered “ with old play-bills, letters respecting a meeting of the Faculty, 
Rules of the Speculative, Syllabus of Lectures — all the miscellaneous con- 
tents of a young advocate’s pocket, which contains everything but briefs 
and bank-notes.” His own professional occupation, though gradually in- 
creasing, was still of the most humble sort ; but he took a lively interest 
in the proceedings of the Criminal Court, and more especially in those 
arising out of the troubled state of the public feeling as to politics. 

In the spring of 1794 I find him writing to his friends in Roxburgh- 
shire with great exultation about the “good spirit” manifesting itself 
among the upper classes of the citizens of Edinburgh, and above all, the 
.organization oi a regiment of volunteers, in which his brother Thomas, 
now a fines active young man, equally handsome and high-spirited, was' 
enrolled as a grenadier ; while, as- he remarks, his own “unfortunate in- 
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fimity” condemned him to be “a mere spectator of the drills.” In the 
course of the same year the plan of a corps of volunteer light horse was 
started ; and, i£ the recollection of Mr. Skene be accurate, ttie suggestion 
originally proceeded from Scott himself, who certainly had a principal 
share in its subsequent success. He writes to his uncle at Eosebank, re- 
questing him to be on the look-out for a ** strong gelding, such as would 
suit a stalwart dragoon ; ” and intimating his intention to part with his 
collection of Scottish coins, rather than not be mounted to his mind. The 
corps, however, was not organized for some time. 

Scott spent the long vacation of this year chiefly in Eoxburghshire, 
but again visited Keir, Cambusmore, and others of his friends in Perth- 
shire, and came to Edinburgh, early in September, to be present at the 
trials of Watt and Downie, on a charge of nigh treason. Watt seems to 
have tendered his services to Government as a spy upon the Society of 
the Friends of the People in Edinburgh, but ultimately, considering mm- 
self as underpaid, to have embraced, to their wildest extent, the schemes 
he had become acquainted with in the course of this worthy occupation ; 
and he and one Downie, a mechanic, were now arraigned as having taken 
a prominent part in the organizing of a plot for a general rising in Edin- 
burgh, to seize the castle, the baiik, the persons of the J udges, and pro- 
claim a provisional Republican Government ; all which was supposed to 
have been arranged in concert with the Hardies, Thelwalls, Holcrofts, 
and so forth, who were a few weeks later brought to trial in London, for 
an alleged conspiracy to “ summon delegates to a National Convention, 
with a view to subvert the Government, and levy war upon the King” 
The English prisoners were acquitted, but Watt and Downie were not so 
fortunate. 

In March, 1795, when the Court rose, he proceeded into Galloway, where 
he had not before been, in order to make himself acquainted with persons 
and localities mixed up with the case of a certain Rev. Mr. M^Naught, 
minister of Girthon, whose trial, On charges of habitual drunkenness, 
singing of lewd and profane songs, and moreover of promoting irregular 
marriages as a justice of the peace, was about to take place before the 
Genersd Assembly of the Kirk. Mr. M*Naught was deposed from the 
ministry, and his young advocate has written out at the end of the jgrinted 
papers on the case two of the songs which had been alleged in the evidence. 
They are both ^ossly indecent. It is to be observed, that the research 
he had made with a view to pleading this man^s cause, carried him for 
the first, and I believe for the last time, into the scenery of his Guy 
Mannering 5 and I may add, that several of the names of the minor 
characters of the novel (that of WGuffog, for example) appear in the list 
of witnesses for and against his client. 

To return for a moment to Scott’s love affair. I find him writing as 
follows, in March, 1795, to his consul, William Scott, now Laird of Rae- 
burn, who was then in the East Indies : — ^‘*The lad^ you allude to has 
been in town all this winter, and going a good deal into public, which 
has not in the least altered the meekness of her manners. Matters, you 
see, stand just, as they did.” 

To another friend he writes thus, from Rosehank, on the "23rd of 
August, 1795 
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It gave me tlie higliest satisfaction to find, by the receipt of your 
letter of the 14th current, that you have formed precisely the same 

opinion with me, both with regard to the interpTetation/)f 

letter as highly flattering and mvourable, and to the mode of conduct I 
ought to pursue — ^for, after all, what she has pointed out is the most pru- 
dent line of conduct for us both, at least till'hetter days, which, I think 
myself now entitled to suppose, she, as well as I myself, will look forward 
to with pleasure. If you were surprised at reading the important billet, 
jrou may guess how agreeably! was so at receiving it ; for I had, to an- 
ticipate disappointment, — struggled to suppress every rising gleam of 
hope, — ^and it would be very difficult to describe the mixed feelings 
her letter occasioned, which, entre ncmSf terminated in a very hearty fit 
of crying. I read over her epistle about ten times a day, and always 
with new admiration of her generosity and candour ; and as often take 
shame to myself for the mean suspicions which, after knowing her so 
long, I could listen to, while endeavouring to guess how she would con- 
duct herself. To tell you the truth, I cannot but confess, that my amwwr 
' pi'opref which one would expect should have been exalted, has Buffered 
not a little upon this, occasion, through a sense of my own wiworthinessy 
pretty similar to that which afflicted Linton upon sitting down at Kier^s 
table. I ought perhaps to tell you, what, indeed, you will perceive from 
her letter, that I was always attentive, while consulting with you upon 
the subject of my declaration, rather to under than over-rate the extent 
of our intimacy. By the way, I must not omit mentioning the respect 
in which I hold your knowledge of the fair sex, and your capacity of 
advising in these matters, since it certainly is to your encouragement 
that I owe the present situation of my affairs. I wish to God that, since 
you have acted as so useful an auxiliary during my attack, which has 
succeeded in bringing the enemy to terms, you would next sit down 
before some fortress yourself, and, were it as impregnable as the ^rock of 
Gibraltar, I should, notwithstanding, have the highest expectations of 
your final success. * * * * * * ' # 

We have a great marriage towards here — Scott of Harden, and a 
daughter of Count Bruhl, the famous chess-player, a lady of sixteen 
quarters, half-sister to the Wyndhams. I wish they may come down 
soon, as we shall have fine racketting, of which I wiU, probably, get my 
share. I think of being in town some time next month, but whether for 
good and all, or only for a visit, I am not certain. Oh for Kovember! 
Our meeting will be a little embarrassing one. How will she look, <&c., 
&C,, &c., are the important subjects of my present conjectures — how 
different from what they were tiiree weeks ago 1 I give you leave to 
, laugh, when I tell you seriously, I had begun to ‘ dwindle, peakj and 
^ pine’ upon the subject ; but now, after the charge I have received, it 
were a shame to resemble Pharaoh’s lean kine. If good living and plenty 
of exercise can avert that calamity, I am in little danger of msohedience, 
^ agad so, to conclude classically, 

** Eidte lo pcean, et lo Us didte posan I — 

« Juho te hene mkre^ 

: ' ' ' . ^ " Gualtehus Bcots?.*'. 
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It must, 1 tliink, have been while he was indulging liis vagahond vein, 
during the autumn of 1794, that Miss Aikin (afterwards Mrs. Barhauld) 
paid her visit t® Edinburgh, and entertained a party at Mr. Dugald Stew- 
art’s by reading Mr. William Taylor’s then unnublished version of Bur- 

f er’s Lenore. In the Essay on Imitation of Popular Poetry the reader 
as a full account of the interest with which Scott heard, some weeks 
afterwards, a friend’s imperfect recollections of this performance; the 
anxiety with which he sought after a copy of the original German ; the 
delight with which he at length perused it ; and how', having just been 
reading the specimens of baUad poetry introduced into Lewis’s romance 
^of The MoDk, he called to mind the early facility of versification which 
had lain so long in abeyance, and ventured to promise his friend a 
rhymed translation of Lenore from his own pen. The fdend in question 
was Miss Cranstoun, afterwards Countess of Purfstall, the sister of his 
friend George Cranstoun, now Lord Corehouse. He began the ta^, he 
tells us, after supper, and did not retire to bed until he had finished it, 
having by that time worked himself into a state of excitement which 
set sleep at defiance. 

Next morning, before breakfast, he carried his MS. to Miss Cranstoun^ 
who was not only delighted but astonished at it ; for I have seen a letter 
of hers to a mutual friend in the country, in which she says : “ Upon my 
word, Walter Scott is going to turn out a poet — something of a cross, I 
think, between Bums and Gray.” The same day he read it also to his 
friend Sir Alexander Wood, who retains a vivid recollection of the high 
strain of enthusiasm into which he had been exalted by dwelling on the 
wild unearthly imagery of the German bard, ‘‘ He read it over to me,*' 
says Sir Alexander, “in a very slow’’ and solemn tone, and after we had 
said a few words about its merits, continued to look at the fire silent and 
musing for some minutes, until he at length burst out with ‘I wish to 
Heaven I could get a skull and two cross-bones.’” Wood said that if he 
would accompany him to the house of John Bell, the celebrated surgeon, 
he had no douht this wish might be easily gratified. They went thither 
accordingly on the instant. Mr. BelL (who was a great humourist) 
smiled on hearing the object of their visit, and pointing to a closet at the 
corner of his library, hade Walter enter and choose. From a •vyell-fur- 
nished museum of mortality he selected forthwith what seemed to him the 
handsomest skull and pair of cross-bones it contained, and wrapping them 
in his handkerchief, carried the formidable bundle home to Geotge^ 
Square. The trophies were immediately mounted on the top of his little 
bookcase ; and when Wood visited him, after many years of absence from 
this country, he found them in possession of a similar position in his 
dressing-room at Abbotsford. 

All this occurred in the beginning of April, 1796. A few days after- 
. wards, Scott -went to pay a visit at a country house, where he expected 
to meet the “ lady of his love.” Jane Anne Cranstoun was in the secret 
of his attachment, and knew that however doubtful might he Miss Stuart’s 
feeling on that subject, she had a high admiration of Scott’s abilities, and 
often corresponded with him on literary matters ; so, after he had left 
Edinburgh, it occurred to her that she might perhaps forward his views 
in this quarter, by presenting him in the character of a printed author. 
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WiHiam Erskine being called into ber counsels, a few copies of tbe ballad 
were forthwith thrown off in the most elegant style, and one richly bound 
and blazoned followed Scott in the course of a few days^o the country. 
The verses were read and approved of, and Miss Cranstoun at least flat- 
tered herself that he had not made his first appearance in types to no 
puraose. * 

The affair in which this romantic creature took so lively an interest 
was now approaching its end. It was known, before this autumn closed, 
that the lady of his vows had finally promised her hand to his amiable 
rival ; and, ^hen the fact was announced, some of those who knew Scott 
the best appear to have entertained very serious apprehensions as to the 
effect which the disappointment might have upon his feelings. For ex- 
ample, one of those brothers of the Mountain wrote as follows to another 
of them, on the 12th October, 1796 : — “Mr. Forbes marries Miss Stuart. 
This is not good news. I always dreaded there was some self-deception 
on the part of our romantic friend, and I now shudder at the violence, of 
his most irritable and ungovernable mind. Who is it that says, ‘ Men 
have died, and worms have eaten them, but not for love ^ ? I hope sin- 
cerely it may be verified on this occasion.” 

Scott had, however, in all likelihood, digested his agony during a 
solitary ride in the Highlands. 

* This story was told by the Countess of Piirgstall on her death-bed to Captain 
Basil Hall. See his Scihlosa Eain/eld^ p. S83. 
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PUBLICATION OP BALLADS AFTER BURGER— MARRIAGE- 
TRANSLATIONS AND POEMS. 

Rebelling, as usual, against circumstances, Scott seems to liave turned 
with renewed ardour to his hterary pursuits ; and in that same October, 
1796, he was “prevailed on,” as he playfully expresses it, the request 
of friends, to indulge his owm vanity, by publishing the translation of 
Lenore, with that of the Wild Huntsman, also from Burger, in a thin 
quarto.” The little volume, which has no author’s name on the title 
page, was printed for Manners and Miller, of Edinburgh. The first- 
named of these respectable publishers had been a fellow-student in the 
German class of Br. Wilhch ; and this circumstance probably suggested 
the negotiation. It was conducted by William Erskine, as appears from 
his postscript to a letter addressed to Scott by his sister, who, before it 
reached its destination, had become the wife of Mr, Campbell (Colquo- 
hoim of Olathick (and Kellermont) — ^in after days Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. This was another of Scott’s dearest female friends — the humble 
home which she shared with her brother during his early struggles at 
tlie bar had been the scene of many of his happiest hours. 

Scott owed his copy of Burger’s works to the young Lady of Harden, 
whose marriage occurred in the autumn of 1795. She was daughter of 
Count Briihl, of Martkirchen, long Saxon Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s, by his second wife the Countess-Dowager of Egremont; and 
though I believe she had never at this time been out of England, spoke 
her mther’s language perfectly, corresponding regularly with many of 
her relations on the Continent, and was very^ fond of the rising literature 
of the Germans. The young kinsman was introduced to her soon after 
her arrival at Mertoun, and his attachment to German studies excited 
her attention and interest. Mrs. Scott suppHed him with many standard 
German books, besides Burger ; and the gift of an Adelung’s dictionary 
from his old ally, George Constable (Jonathan Oldbuck), enabled him to 
master their contents sufBiciently for the purposes of translation. The 
ballad of the Wild Huntsman appears to have been executed, under Mrs, 
Scott’s eye, during the month that preceded his first publication j and he 
was thenceforth engaged in a succession of versions from the dramas of 
Meier and Iffiand, several of which are still extant in his MS., marked 
1796 and 1797. These are aU in prose like their originals ; but he alsc 
versified at the same time some lyrical fragments of Goethe, as, for ex- 
ample, the Morlachian BaUad — 

“ What yonder (flimmers so white on the mountain 
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and tlie song from Olandina von Villa Bella. He consulted his friend 
at Mertoun on aU these essays ; and I have often heard him say, t?hat, 
among those many “ obligations of a distant date whi^ remained im- 

S ed on his memory, after a life spent in a constant interchange of 
dship and kindness,” he counted not as the least the lady^s frank- 
aess in correcting his Scotticisms, and more especially his Scottish 
rhymes. 

His obligations to this lady were indeed various ; but I doubt, after 
all, whether these were the most important. He used to say, that she 
was the first woman of real fashion that tooh him up ; that she used the 
privileges of her sex and station in the truest spirit of kindness ; set him 
right as to a thousand little trifles, which no one else would have ven- 
tured to notice ; and, in short, did for him what no one but an elegant 
woman can do for a young man, whose early days have been spent in 
narrow and provincial circles. “ When I first saw Sir Walter,” she writes 
to me, he was about four or five and twenty, but looked much younger. 
He seemed bashful and awkward ; but there were from the nrst such 
gleams of superior sense and spirit m his conversation, that I was hardly 
surprised when, after our acquaintance had ripened a little, I felt myself 
to be talking with a man of genius. He was most modest about himself, 
and showed his little pieces apparently without any consciousness that 
they could possess any claim on particular attention. Nothing so easy and 
good-humoured as the way in which he received any hints I might offer, 
when he seemed to be tampering with the Kin^s English. I remember 
particularly how he laughed at himseK when I made him take notice 
that ‘ the little two dogs,’ in some of his lines, did not please an English 
ear accustomed to Hhe two little dogs.’” 

Nor was this the only person at Mertoun who took a lively interest in 
his pursuits. Harden entered into all the feelings of his beautiful bride 
on this subject ; and his mother, the Lady Diana Scott, daughter of the 
last Earl of Marchmont, did so no less. She had conversed, in her early 
days, with the brightest ornaments of the cycle of Queen Anne, and pre- 
served rich stores of anecdote, well calculated to ratify the curiosity and 
excite the ambition of a young enthusiast in literature. Lady Diana 
sPon appreciated the minstrel of the clan ; and, surviving to a remark- 
able age, she had the satisfaction of seeing him at the height of his 
' eminence — ^the solitary person who could give the author of Marmion 
personal reminiscences of Pope. 

The rec^tion of the two ballads had been favourable, in his own circle 
at least. The many inaccuracies and awkwardnesses of rhyme and dic- 
tion to which he fiifludes in republishing them towards the close of his 
life, did not prevent real lovers of poetry from seeing that no one but a 
poet could have transfused the daring imagery of the German in a style 
.so free, bold, masculine, and full of life ; but, wearied as all such feadte 
- had been with that succession of feeble, flimsy, lackadaisical trash which 
: followed the appearance of the Eeliques by Biiop Percy, the openiiJg of 
such a new vein of popular poetry as these verses revealed would hS-ve 
beets^nough to produce lenient critics for far inferior translations. Many 
. sefitiorth'copies of the Lenore about the same time ; and some of these 
' might be thought better than Scott’s in particular passages ; but, on the 
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whole, xt seems to have been felt and acknowledged by those best entitled 
to jnd^e, that he deserved the palm. Meantime, we must not forget that 
Scotland had lost j;hat very year the great poet Burns — ^hergloiy and her 
shame. 

In liis pursuit of his German studies Scott acquired, about this time, a 
very important assistant in Mr. Skene, of Rubislaw, in Aberdeenshire ; 
a gentleman considerably his junior, who had just returned to Scotland 
from a residence of several years in Saxony, where he had obtained a 
thorough knowledge of the language, and accumulated a better collec- 
tion of German books than any to which Scott had, as yet, found access. 
Shortly after ‘Mr. Skene’s arrival in Edinburgh, Scott requested to be 
introduced to him by a mutual friend, Mr. Edmonstone, of Newton, 
and their fondness for the same literature, with Scott’s eagerness to profit . 
by his new acq^uaintance’s superior attainment in it, thus opened an in- 
tercourse which general similarity of tastes, and I venture to add, in 
many of the most important features of character, soon ripened into the 
familiarity of a tender friendship. 

Among the common tastes which served to knit these friends together, 
was their love of horsemanship, in which, as in all other manlv exer- 
cises, Skene highly excelled ; and the fetirs of a French invasion becom- 
ing every day more serious, their thoughts were turned with correspond- 
ing zeal to the project of organizing a force of mounted volunteers in ' 
Scotland. The London Li^it Horse had set the example” — (says Mr. 
Skene) — ‘‘but in truth it was to Scott’s ardour that this force in the 
North owed its origin. Unable, by reason of his lameness, to serve 
amongst his friends on foot, he had nothing for it but to rouse the spirit 
of the moss-trooper, with which he readily inspired all who possessed, 
the means of substituting tbe sabr.e for the musket.” 

‘ On the 14th February, 1797, these friends and many more met and ' 
drew up an offer to serve as a body of volunteer cavalry in Scotland ; 
which offer, bein^ transmitted through the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Mid-Lothian, was accepted by Government. The organi- 
zation of the corps proceeded rapidly ; they extended their offer to serve 
in any part of the island in case of actual invasion ; and this also being 
accepted, the whole arrangement was shortly completed ; when Charles 
Maitland, Esq. of Rankeillor, was elected Major - Commandant ; (Sir) 
William Bae of St. Catharine’s, Captain ; James Gordon of Craig, and 
George Robinson of Clermiston, Lieutenants ; (Sir) William Forbes of 
Pitsligo, and James Skene of Rubislaw, Comets j Walter Scott, Paymas- 
ter, Quartermaster, and Secretary; John Adams, Adjutant. But the, , 
treble duties thus devolved on Scott were found to interfere too severely 
vnih his other avocations, and Colin Mackenzie of Portmore relieved him 
soon afterwards from those of paymaster. 

“The part of quartermaster, ’’says Mr. Skene, “was properly selected for , 
him, that he might be spared the rough usage of the ranks ; but, notwdth- 
standli^ his injB.rmity, he had a remarkably firm'seat on horseback, and 
in all situations a fearless one : no fatigue ever seemed too much for him, 
and his zeal and animation served to sustain the enthusiasm of the whole 
cojps, while his ready mot d rire, kept up, in all, a degree of good-humqut 
ana wish for the service, without which, the toil and privations of long ^ 
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daily drills would not easily have been submitted to by such a body of 
gentlemen. At every interval of exercise, the order, sit at ease, was the 
signal for the quartermaster to lead the squadron to «ierriment ; every 
eye was intuitively turned on ‘ Earl Walter,* as he was familiarly called 
by his associates of that date, and his ready joke seldom failed to raise 
the ready laugh. He took his full share in all the labours and duties of 
the corps, had the highest pride in its progress and proficiency, and was 
such a trooper himself, as only a very powerful frame of body and the 
warmest 2eal in the cause could have enabled any one to be. But his 
habitual good-humour was the great charm, and at the daily mess (for 
we all dined together when in quarters) that reigned supreme.** 

“Earl Walter*s ** first charger, by the way, was a tall and powerful animal 
namediewore. These daily drills appear to have been persistedinduringthe 
spring and summer of 1797 ; the corps spending moreover some weeks in 
quarters at Musselburgh. The majori^ of the troop having professional 
duties to attend to, the ordinary hour for drill was five in the morning ; 
and when we reflect, that after some hours of hard work in this way, 
Scott had to produce himself regularly in the Parliament House with 
gown and wig, for the space of four or five hours at least, while his 
chamber practice, though stiE humble, was on the increase — and that he 
had found a plentiful source of new social engagements in his troop con- 
nexions — it certainly could have excited no surprise had his literary 
studies been found suffering total intermission during this busy period. 
That such was not the case, however, his correspondence and note-books 
afford ample evidence. 

He had no turn, at this time of his life, for early rising ; so that the 
regular attendance at the morning drills was of itself a strong evidence 
of nis military zeal ; but he must have, in spite of them, and of all other 
circumstances, persisted in what was the usual custom of all his earlier 
life, namely, the devotion of the best hours of the night to solitary study. 
In general, both as a yoimg man, and in more advanced age, his consti- 
tution required a good allowance of sleep, and he, on principle, indulged 
in it, sayitig “ he was but half a man if he had not full seven hours of 
utter unconsciousness ; ** but his whole mind and temperament were, at 
this period, in a state of most fervent exaltation, and spirit triumphed 
over matter. His translation of Steinberg*s Otho of Wittelsbach, is 
marked “ 1796-7 ; '* from which, I conclude, it was finished in the latter 
year. The volume containing that of Meier*s Wolfred of Bromberg, a 
drama of Chivalry, is dated 1797 ; and, I think, the reader will presently 
see cause to suspect, that though not attended to in his imperfect note- 
book, these tasks must have been accomplished in the very season of the 
daily drills. 

His business at the bar was increasing at the same time. "His fee-book 
is now before me, and it shows that he made by his first year’s practice 
£SA Zs. ; by the second, £5'7 158 . ; by the third, £84 48 . ; by the fourth, 
£90 ; and in his fifth year at the bar— that is, from November, 1796, 
to' July, 1797— £144 lOa. ; of which £60 were fees from his fathei^s 
chamber. 

His frietid, Cfharles Kerr, of Abbotrule, had been residing a good deal, 
about Hiis time, in Cumberland ; indeed, he, was so enrantured with the 
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scenery of the lakes as to take a house in Keswick, with the intention of 
spending half of all future years there. His letters to Scott (March, 
April, 1797) abound in expressions of wonder that he should continue to 
devote so much of his vacations to the Highlands of Scotland, “ with 
every crag and precipice of which,” says he, “I should imagine you 
would be familiar by this time ; nay, that the goats themselves might 
almost claim you for an acquaintance while another district lay so near^ 
him at least as well qualified “ to give a swell to the fancy.” 

After the rising of the Court of Session in July, Scott accordingly set 
out on a tour to the English -lakes, accompanied by his brother Jolm, and 
Adam Eergusson. Their first stage was Halyards in Tweeddale, then in- 
habited by his friend s father, the philosopher and historian ; and they 
stayed there for a day or two, in the course of which Scott had his first and 
only interview with David Ritchie, the original of his Black Dwarf. Pro- 
ceeding southwards, the tourists visited Carhsle, Penrith, — ^Ihe vale of 
the Eainont, including Mayburgh and Brougham Castle, — Ubwater and 
Windermere ; and at length fixed their headquarters at the then peaceful 
and sequestered little watering-place of Gilsland, making excursions from 
thence to the various scenes of romantic interest which are commemo- 
rated in The Bridal of Triermain, and otherwise leading very much the 
sort of life depicted among the loungers of St Honan’s Well. Scott was, 
on his first arrival in Gilsland, not a little engaged with the beauty of 
one of the young ladies lodged under the same roof with him ; and it was 
on occasion of a visit in her company to some part of the Roman Wall 
that he indited his lines — 

“Take these flowers, which, piirple waving, 

On the mmed rampart grew,” &c. 

But this was only a passing glimpse of flirtation. A week or so after- 
wards commenced a more serious affair. 

Riding one day with Fergusson, they met, some miles from Gilsland, a 
young lady taking the air on horseback, whom neither of them had pre- 
viously remarked, and whose appearance instantly struck both so much, 
that they kept her in view until they had satisfied themselves that she 
also was one of the party at Gilsland. The same evening there was a 
ball, at which Captain Scott produced himself in his regimentals, and 
Fergusson also thought proper to be equipped in the uniform of the 32din- 
burgh Volunteers. There was no little rivaliy among the young travel- 
lers as to who should first get presented to the unknown beauty of the 
morning’s ride ; but though both the gentlemen in scarlet had the advan- 
tage of being dancing partners, their friend succeeded in handing the 
fair stranger to supper— and such was his first introduction to Charlotte 
Margaret Carpenter, 

W’ithout the features of a regular beauty, she was rich in personal at- 
tractions ; “a form that was fashioned as light as a fay’s ; ” a complexion 
of the clearest and lightest olive j eyes laige, deep-set, and dazzling, of 
the finest Italian brown ; and a profusion of silken tresses, black as the 
raven’s wing— her address hovering between the reserve of a pretty young 
Englishwoman who has not minted laigely in general society, and a 
certain natural archness and gaiety that suited with the accompani* 
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ment of a ErerLch accent. A lovelier vision, as all who remember her in 
the bloom of her days have assured me, could hardly have been imaged ; 
and from that hour the fate of the young poet was fiiced. 

She was the daughter of Jean Charpentier, of Lyons, a devoted royal- 
ist, who held an office under Government,* and Charlotte Volere, his 
wife. She and her only brother, Charles Charpentier, had been educated 
in the Protestant rehgion of their mother ; and when their father died, 
which occurred in the beginning of the Revolution, Madame Charpentier 
made her escape with her children, first to Paris, and then to England, 
where they found a warm friend and protector in the late Marquis of 
Downshire, who had, in the course of his travels in Prance, formed -an 
intimate acquaintance with the family, and, indeed, spent some time 
under their roof. M. Charpentier had, in his first alarm as to the coming 
Revolution, invested <£4,000 in English securities — ^part in a mortgage 
upon Lord Downshire’s estates. On the mother’s death, which occurred 
soon after her arrival in London, this nobleman took on himself the 
character of sole guardian to her children ; and Charles Charpentier re- 
ceived in due time, through his interest, an appointment in the service 
of the East India Company, in which' he had by this time risen to the 
lucrative situation of Commercial Resident at Salem.. His sister was now 
making a little excursion, under the care of the lady who had superin- 
tended her education, Miss Jane Nicolson, a daughter of Dr. Nicolson, 
Dean of Exeter, and granddaughter of William Nicolson, Bishop of 
Carlisle, well known as the editor of “ The English Historical Library.” 
To some connexions which the learned prelate’s family had ever since 
his time kept up in the diocese of Carlisle, Miss Carpenter owed the di- 
rection of her summer tour. 

Scott’s father was now in a very feeble state of health, which accounts 
for his first announcement of this affair being made in a letter to his mo- 
ther : it is undated ; but by this time the young lady had left Gilsland 
fox Carlisle, where she remained until her destiny was settled. 


To Mrs, ScoUi George's Sqyme^ Edmburgh, 

*“My dbae Mother, — 

** I should very ill deserve the care and affection with which you have 
ever regarded me, were I to neglect my duty so far as to omit consulting 
my father and you in the most important step which I can possibly take 
in life, and upon the success of which my future happiness must depend. 
It is with pleasure, I think, that I can avail myself of your advice and 
instructions in an affair of so great importance as that which I have at 

¥ resent on my hands. You will probably guess from this preamble, that 
am engaged in a matrimonial plan, which is really the case. Though 
Mny acquaintance with the young lady has not been of long standing, this 
<jircumstance is in some degree counterbalanced by the intimacy in which 
we have lived, and by the opportunities which that intimacy has afforded 
me of remarking her conduct and sentiments on many different occasions, 

‘ * la several deeds which I have seen, M. Charpentier is designed ‘‘Beuyer da 
oL” What the post he held was I never heard* 
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some of which were rather of a delicate nature, so that in fact I have seen 
morfe of her during the few weeks we have been together, than I could 
have done after g^much longer acquaintance, shackled by the common 
forms of ordinary life. You will not expect from me a description of her 
person, — ^for which I refer you to my brother, as also for a fuller account 
of all the circumstances attending the business than can be comprised in 
the compass of a letter. Without flying into raptures, for I must assure 
you that my judgment as well as my aSections are consulted upon this 
occasion ; without flying into raptures, then, I may safely assure you, that 
her temper is sweet and cheerful, her understanding good, ana what I 
know will give you pleasure, her principles of religion very serious. I 
have been very explicit with her upon the nature of my expectations, and 
she thinks she can accommodate herseK to the situation which I should 
wish her to hold in society as my wife, which, you will easily compre- 
hend, I mean should neither be extravagant nor degrading. Her fortune, 
though partly dependent upon her brother, who is high m office at Ma- 
dras, is very considerable — ^at present ^£500 a year. This, however, we 
must, in some degree, regard as precarious, — 1 mean to the full extent ; 
and indeed when you know her you will not be surprised that I regard 
this circumstance chiefly because it removes those prudential considera- 
tions which would otherwise render our union impossible for the present 
Betwixt her income and my own professional exertions, I have Httk 
doubt we will be enabled to hold the rank in society which my family 
and situation entitle me to fiU. 

“ My dear mother, 1 cannot express to you the anxiety I have that 
you will not think me flighty nor inconsiderate in this business. Be- 
lieve me that experience, in one instance — ^you cannot ffiil to know to 
what I allude — ^is too recent to permit my being so hasty in my conclusions 
as the warmth of my temper might have otherwise prompted. I am also 
most anxious that you should be prepared to show her kindness, which I 
know the goodness of your own heart will prompt, more especially when 
I teU you that she is an orphan, without relations, and almost without 
friends. Her guardian is, I should say for she is of age, Lord Down- 
shire, to whom I must write for his consent, a piece of respect to which 
he is entitled for his care of her, — and there the matter rests at present. 
I think I need not tell you that if 1 assume the new character which I 
threaten, I shall be happy to find that in that capacity I may make myself 
more useful to my brothers, and especially to Anne, than I could in any 
other. On the other hand, I shall certainly expect that my friends will 
endeavour to show every attentionin their power to a woman who forsakes 
for me prospects much more splendid than what 1 can offer, and who 
comes into Scotland without a single friend but myself. I find I could 
write a great deal more upon this subject, but as it is late, and as I must 
write to my father, I shall restrain myself. I think (but you are best 
judge) that in the circumstances in which I stand you should write to 
her, Miss Carpenter, under cover to me at Carlisle. 

' “Write to me very fully upon this important subject— send me your 
opinion, your advice, and above all, your messing ; you will see the neces-^ 
sify of not delaying a minute in doing so, and in keeping this business 
andlypimte till you hear further from me, since you axe not ign<»ant 
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that even at this advanced period an objection on the part of Lord Down 
shire, or many other accidents, may intervene, in which case I should 
little wish my disappointment to he public. 

“ Believe me, my dear mother, 

« Ever your dutiful and affectionate son, 

^‘Walter Scott.” 

Scott remained in Cumberland until the J edburgh Assizes recalled him 
to his legal duties. On arriving in that town he immediately sent for his 
friend Shortreed, whose memorandum records that the evening of the 30th 
September, 1797, was one of the most joyous he ever spent. “ Scott” (he 
says) “was sair beside himself about Miss Carpenter — ^we toasted her 
twenty times over — and sat together, he raving about her until it was one 
in the morning.” He soon returned to Cumberland ; and the following 
letters will throw light on the character and conduct of the parties, and 
on the nature of the difficulties which were presented by the prudence 
and prejudices of the young advocate’s family connexions. It appears 
that, at one stage of the business, Scott had seriously contemplated leaving 
the bar at Edinburgh, and establishing himself with his bride (I know 
not in what capacity) in one of the colonies. 

To Miss Chnstian Rutherford^ Askestiel, hy Selkirk 

“ Has it never happened to you, my dear Miss Christy, in the course of 
your domestic economy, to meet with a drawer stuffed so very, so extremely 
full, that it was very difficult to pull it open, however desirous you might 
be to exhibit its contents ? In case this miraculous event has ever taken 
place, you may somewhat conceive from thence the cause of my silence, 
which has really proceeded from my having a very great deal to commu- 
nicate, so much so that I really hardly know how to begin. As for my 
affection and friendship for you, believe me sincerely, they neither slumber 
nor sleep, and it is only your suspicions of their drowsiness which incline 
me to writo at this period of a business highly interesting to me, rather 
than when I could have done so with something like certainty. Hem ! 
Hem 1 It must come out at once^ — I am in a very fair way of being mar- 
ried to a very amiable young woman, with whom I formed an attachment 
in the course of my tour. She was born in France — her parents were of 
English extraction — the name Carpenter. She was left an orphan early 
in life and educated in England, and is at present under the care of a 
Miss Hicolson, a daughter of the late Dean of Exeter, who was on a visit 
to her relations in Cumberland. Miss Carpenter is of age, but as she lies 
under, great obligations to the Marq^uis of Downshire, who was her guar- 
dian, she cannot take a step of such importance without his consent — and 
I daily expect his final answer upon the subject. Her fortune is de** 
pendent in a great measure upon an only and very affectionate brother. 
He is Commercial Eesident at Salem in India, and has settled upon her 
an annuity of ^£500. Of her personal accomplishments I shall only say 
that she possesses very good sense, with uncommon good temper, which 
I have seen put to most severe trials. I must bespeak your kindness and 
friendship for her. You may easHy believe I shall rest very much both 
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tipoh Miss fi. and yon for giving her the carte de pays when she comes to 
Edinburgh. I may give you a hint that there is no romance in her com- 
position — and tl?at though born in France, she has the sentiments and 
manners of an Englishwoman, and does not like to be thought otherwise. 
A very slight tinge in her pronunciation is all which marks the foreigner. 
She is at present at Carlisle, where I shall join her as soon as our arrange- 
ments are finally made. Some diflBlcultiea have occurred in settling matters 
with my father, owing to certain prepossessions which you can easily con- 
ceive his adopting. One main article was the uncertainty of her provi- 
sion, which has been in part removed by the safe arrival of her remit- 
tances for this year, with assurances of their being regular and even larger 
in future, her brother’s situation being extremely lucrative. Another 
objection was her birth. ‘ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth 
but as it was hirih merely and solely ^ this has been abandoned. You will 
be more interested about other points regarding her, and I can only say 
that — though our acquaintance vras shorter than ever I could have thought 
of forming such a connexion upon—it was exceedingly close, and gave 
me full opportunities for observation — and if I had parted with her, it 
must have been for ever, which both parties began to think would be a 
disagreeable thing. She has conducted herself through the whole busi- 
ness with so much propriety as to make a strong impression in her favour 
upon the minds of my father and mother, prejudiced as they were against 
her, from the circumstances I have mentionea. We shall be your neigh- 
bours in the New Town, and intend to live very quietly ; Charlotte will 
need many lessons from Miss R. in Iiousewifery. Pray show this letter 
to Miss R, with my very best compliments, l^othing can now stand in 
the way except Lord Downshire, wmo may not think the match a prudent 
one for Miss C. — ^but he will surely think her entitled to judge for her- 
self at her age, in what she would wush to place her happiness. She is 
not a beauty, by any means, but her person and face are very engaging. 
She is a brunette — ^her manners are lively, but when necessary she can 
be very serious. She was baptized and educated a Protestant of the Church 
of England. I think I have now said enough upon this subject. Do not 
write till you hear from me again, which be when all is settled. I 
wish this important event may hasten your return to town. I send a 
goblin story,* with best compliments to the misses, and ever am, yours 
affectionately, . “Walter Scott.” 

From Lord Dovmshire to Walter Scotty Msq.^ Advocate^ Edinburgh. 

“London, October 15, 1797. 

“Sir, — 

“ I received your letter with pleasure, instead of considering it as an 
intrusion. One thing more being fiiUy stated would have made it per- 
fectly satisfactory, namely, the sort of income you immediately possess, 
and the sort of maintenance Miss Carpenter, in case of your demise, might 
reasonably expect Though she is of an age to judge for herself in the 
choice of an object that she would like to run the race of life with, she 
has referred the subject to me. As her friend and guardian, I m aul^ 

♦ The Erl King, 
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must try to secure her happiness, by endeavouring to keep her comfort* 
able immediately, and toprevent her being left destitute in case ofrany 
unhappy contingency. Her good sense and good education are her chief 
fortune ; therefore, in the worldly way of talking, she Is not entitled to 
much. Her brother, who was also left under my care at an early period, 
is excessively fond of her ; he has no person to think of but her as yet, 
and will certainly be enabled to make her very handsome presents, as he 
is doing very well in India, where I sent him some years ago, and where 
he bears a very high character, I am happy to say. I do not throw out 
this to induce you to make any proposal beyond what prudence and dis- 
cretion recommend ; but I hope I shall hear from you by return of post, 
as I may be shortly called out of town to some distance. As chU^en 
are in general the -consequence of an happy union, I should wish to know 
what may be your thoughts or wishes upon that subject. I trust you 
will not think me too particular ; indeed I am sure you will not, when 
you consider that I am endeavouring to secure the happiness and welfare 
of an estimable young woman whom you admire and profess to be partial 
and attached to, and for whom I have the highest regard, esteem, and 
respect I am, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“Downshirb.” 


Frm, Miss Carpenter to the Same, 

“Carlisle, Oct. 22. 

“ Your last letter, my dear sir, contains a very fine train of p&rkojps^ 
and of so many pretty conjectures, that it is not flattering you to say you 
excel in the art of tormenting yourself. As it happens, you are quite 
wrong ipt all your suppositions. I have been waiting for Lord D.’s 
answer to your letter, to give a full answer to your very proper inquiries 
about my family. Miss JNicolson says, that when she did offer to give 
you some information, you refused it — and advises me now to wait for 
Lord D.’s letter. Don’t believe I have been idle ; I have been writing 
very long letters to him, and all about you. How can you think that I 
will ^ve an answer about the house until I hear from London ? — ^that is 
quite impossible ; and I believe you area little out of your senses to imagine 
I can be in. Edinburgh before the twelfth of next month. Oh, my dear 
sir, no— you must not think of it this great while, I am much flattered 
by your mother’s remembrance ; present by respectful compliments to 
her. You don’t mention your father in your last anxious letter; I hope 
he is better. I am expecting every day to hear from my brother. You 
may tell your uncle he is Commercial Eesident at Salem. He will And 
the name of Charles C. in his India list. My compliments to Captain 
Scott. Sansadieuj “C. C.” 


To ike Same, 

“ Carlisle, Oct, 25. 

. " Indeed, Mr. Scott, I am by no means pleased with all this writing. 
, I have told you how much I mslike it, and yet you still persist in a^ng 
me to write, and that by return of post. Oh, you really are quite out of 
- your senses. I should not have indulged you in that whim of yours had 
jounot given me that hint that my silence gives an air of mystery. I 
have no reason that can detain me in acquainting you that my father and 
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mother were French, of the name of Charpentier ; he had a place under 
Goveinment ; their residence was at Lyons, where you would find on in** 
qiiiiies that they lived in good repute and in very good style, I had the 
misfortune of losiSg my father before I could know the value of such a 
parent. At his death we were left to the care of Lord D., who was his 
very great friend, and very soon after I had the afiiiction of losing my 
mother. Our taking the name of Carpenter was on my brothm^s going 
to India, to prevent any little difficulties that might have occurrea. I 
hope now you are pleased. Lord D. could have given you every infor- 
mation, as he has been acquamted with all my family. You say you 
almost love but until your almost comes to a qaite I cannot love ym* 
Before I conclude this famous epistle, I will give you a little hint — that 
is, not to put so many must in your letters — ^it is beginning rather too soon; 
and another thing is, that I take the liberty not to mind them much, but 
I expect you mind me. You must take care of yourself ; you must think 
of me, and believe me yours sincerely, ‘‘0. C.” 

To the Saum, 

‘‘Carlisle, Oct. 26. 

“ I have only a minute before the post goes, to assure you, my dear sir, 
of the welcome reception of the stranger.* The very great likeness to a 
friend of mine will endear him to me ; he shall be my constant com- 
panion, but I wish he could §ive me an answer to a thousand questions 
I have to make — one in particular, what reason have you for so many 
fears you “express ? Have your friends changed ? Pray let me know the 
truth — ^they perliaps don’t like me being French, Do write immediately 
— ^let it he in better spirits. Et croyez-moi toujours votre sincere 


To the Same, 

" October 31st. 

. All your apprehensions about your friends make me very 
uneasy. At your father’s age prejudices are not easily overcome — old 
people have, you know, so mudi more wisdom and experience, that we 
must be guided by them. If he has an objection on my being French^ 
I excuse him with all my heart, as I don’t love them myself. Oh, how all 
these things plague me — ^when wiH it end ? And to complete the matter, 
you talk of going to the West Indies. I am certain your father and 
uncle say you are a hot heady young man, quite mad, and I assure you 
I join ^vith them ; and I must believe tha^ when you have such an idea, 
vou have then determined to think no more of me. I he^ to repent of 
tavirg accepted your picture. I will send it hack again, if you ever think 
again about the West Indies. Your family then would hve me very 
much — to forsake them for a stranger, a person who does not possess half 
the charms and good qualities that you imagine, I tliink I hear your 
uncle calling you a hot neady young man. I am certain of it, and I am 
g&i&rcdly ri^t in my conjectures. What does your sister say about it ? 
I suspect mat she thinks on the matter as I should do, with fears and 

* A miniature of Scott 
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pxieties for the happiness of her brother. If it be proper, and you tihink 
it would be acceptam, present my best compliments to your mother ; and 
to my old acquaintance Captam Scott I beg to be reSaaembered. This 
evening is the first ball — don’t you wish to be of our party ? I guess 
your answer— it would give me infinite pleasure. En attendant le plaisir 
de vous revoir, je suis toujours votre constants 

“ Charlotte.” 

To the Same, 

, ‘‘The Castle, Hartford, October 29, 1797. 

“Sir,— 

“ I received the favour of your letter. It was so manly, honourable, 
candid, and so full of good sense, that I think Miss Carpenter’s friends 
cannot in any way object to the union you propose. Its taking place, 
when or where, v^l depend upon herself, as I shall write to her by this 
night’s post. Any provision that may be given to her by her brother, 
you will have settled upon her and her children ; and I hope, vdth all 
my heart, that every earthly happiness may attend you both. I shall be 
always happy to hear it, and to subscribe myself your faithful friend 
and obedient humble servant, “ Downshire.” 

(On the same shed.) 

“Carlisle, Nov. 4. 

“Last night I received the enclosed for you from Lord Downshire. If 
it has your approbation, I shall be very glad to see you as soon as will 
be convenient. I have a thousand things to tell you ; but let me beg of 
you not to think for some time of a house. I am sure I can convince you 
of the propriety and prudence of waiting until your father will settle 
things more to your satisfaction, and until I have heard from my brother. 
You must be of my way of thinhiog. — ^Adieu. “ G. C.” 

Scott obeyed this summons, and I suppose remained in Carlisle until 
the Court of Session met, which is always on the 12th of November. 


To W, Scotty Advocate^ EdMv/rgh. 

“ Carlisle, Nov. 14th. 

“Your letter never could have come in a more favourable moment. 
Anything you could have said would have been well received. You 
surprise me much at the regret you express you had of leaving Carlisle, 
dncteed, I can’t believe it was on my account, I was so uncommomy stupid. 
I don’t know what could be the matter with me, I was so very low, and 
felt really ill ; it was even a trouble to speak. The settling of our little 
plans — ml looked so, much in earnest— that 1 began reflecting more 
seriously than I generally do, or approve I don’t think that very 
thoughtful people ever can be happy. As this is my maxim, adieu to all 
thoughts. I have made a determination of being pleased with every- 
thing and with everybody in Edinburgh ; a wise system for happiness, 
is it not ? I enclose the lock* I have had almost all my hair cut off, 
Kiss Nicolson has taken some, which she sends to London to be made into , 
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something, hut this you are not to know o^ as she intends to present it 
to y6u. * I am happy to hear of your father’s being better pleased 

as to money matters ; it will come at last ; don’t let that trifle disturb 
you. Adieu, Monsieur, j’ai I’honneur d’etre votre tr^s humble et trfes 

^^Ohemante “C. C.” 

“Carlisle, Nov. '27tlL 

“You have made me very triBie aU day. Pray never more complain 
of being poor. Are you not ten times richer than I am ? Depend on 
yourself and your profession. I have no doubt you >vill rise very high, 
and be a great rich man, but we should look down to be contented with 
our lot, and banish all disagreeable thoughts. We shall do very well. 
I am very sorry to hear you have such a had head. I hope I shall nurse 
away all your aches. I think you write too much. AVhen I am mistress 
I shall not allow it. How very angry I should be with you if you were 
to part with Lenore. Do you really believe I should thmk it an ttw- 
necessary expense where your health and pleasure can be concerned ? I 
have a better opinion of you, and I am very glad you don’t give up the 
cavalry, as I love anything that is stylish. Don’t forget to find a stand 
for, the old carriage, as 1 shall like to keep it, in case we should have to 
go any journey ; it is so much more convenient than the post chaises, 
and win do very well till we can keep our carriage. What an idea of 
yours was that to mention where you wish to have your hones laid ! If 
you were married, I should think you were tired of me. A very pretty 
compliment hefoi'e marriage. 1 hope sincerely that I shall not live to see 
that day. If you always have those cheerful thoughts, how very pleasant 
and gay you must be ! 

“ Adieu, my dearest friend, take care of yourself if you love me, as I 
have no wish that you should visit that beautiful and romantic scene, the 
burying-place. Adieu, once more, and believe that you are loved very 
sincerely by “ C. 0.” 

“Dec. 10th. 

“ If I could but really believe that my letter gave you only half the 
pleasure you express, I should almost think, my dearest Scott, that I 
shoidd get very fond of writing merely for the pleasure to indul^ you — 
that is saying a ^eat deal. I hope you are sensible of the compliment 
I pay you, and don’t expect I shall always be so pretty behaved. You 
may depend on me, my dearest friend, for fixing as early a day as I pos- 
sibly can ; and if it happens to be not quite so soon as you wish, you must 
not be angry with me. It is very unlucky you are such a bad house- 
keeper — as I am no better. I shall try. I nope to have very soon the 
pleasure of seeing you, and to tdl you how much I love you ; but I wish 
the first fortnight was over. With all my love, and those sort of pretty 
things — adieu. “ Charlotte. 

“ kS. — Etudiez votre Frangais. Bemember you are to teach me Italian 
in return, but I shall be but a stupid scholar. Aimes CharlotteJ^ 

“Carlisle, Dec. 14th. 

f ^ # “ J heard last night from my friends in London, and 
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I shall certainly have the deed this week. I will send it to you directly; 
but not to lose so much time as you have been reckoning, I wiU prevent 
any little delay that might happen by the post, by hsing already next 
Wednesday for your coming here, and on Thursday the 21st — oh, my 
dear Scott — on that day I shall be yours for ever. “ C. C. 

“ jS.S. — ^Arrange it so that we shall see none of your family the night 
of our arrival. I shall be so tired, and such a fright, 1 should not be 
seen to advantage.” 

To these extracts I add the following from the first leaf of an old black- 
letter Bible at Abbotsford : — 

“ Secundum morem majorum hcec de familid Gualieri Scott, Jurisconsulti 
Edinensis, in lihmm hunc sacrum manu md conscrvpta sunt 

Gualterus Scott, films Gualteri Scott et Annce Rutherford, natus ercut . 
apud Edinam Ibmo die Augusti, A,D. 1771. 

‘^Sodus Facultatis Juridicce Edinensis recejptus erat 11 wo die JuUi, 
A.D. 1792. 

“ In ecclesiam Sanctce Mance ajpud Carlisle, uxorem duxit Ma/rgaretam 
Charlottam Carpenter, filiam quondam Joannis Charpentier et Cliarlottce 
Volere, Lugdunensem 24io die JDecembris, 1797.” 

Scott carried his bride to a lodging in George Street, Edinburgh, a 
house which he had taken in South Castle Street not being quite pre- 
pared for her reception. The first fortnight, to which she had looked 
with such anxiety, was, I believe, more than suflicieiit to convince her 
husband’s family that, however rashly he had formed the connexion, she 
had the sterling qualities of a good wife. Notwithstanding the little 
leaning to the pomps and vanities of the world, which her letters have 
not concealed, she had made up her mind to find her happiness in better 
things ; and so long as their circumstances continued narrow, no woman 
could have conformed herself to them with more of good feeling and 
good sense. Some habits, new in the quiet domestic circles of Edinburgh 
citizens, did not escape criticism ; and in particular, I have heard herself, 
in her most prosperous days, laugh heartily at the remonstrances of her 
George Street landlady, when it was discovered that the southron lodger 
chose to sit usually, and not on high occasions merely, in her drawing- • 
room, on which subject the mother-in-law was disposed to take the thrifty 
old-fashioned dame’s side. 

I cannot fancy that Lady Scott’s manners or ideas could ever have 
amalgamated very well with those of her husband’s parents ; but the 
feeble state of the old gentleman’s health prevented her from seeing them 
constantly ; and without any affectation of strict intimacy, they soon 
were, and alivays continued to be, very good friends. Anne Scott, the 
delicate sister to whom the Ashestiel Memoir alludes so tenderly, speedily 
formed a warm and sincere attachment for the stranger ; but death, in a 
short time, carried off that interesting creature, who seems to have had 
much of her brother’s imaginative and romantic temperament, without 
his power of controlling it 

Mrs. Scott’s arrival was welcomed with unmingled delight by the 
brothers of the Momtam. The two ladies who had formerly given life ^ 
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aii<^ grace to their society were both recently married ; Miss Erskine 
and Miss Cranstoun, who gave her hand (a few months later) to Godfrey 
Wenceslans, Camt of Purgstall, a nobleman of large possessions in 
Styria, who had been spending some time in Edinburgh. Scott’s house 
in South Castle Street— (soon after exchanged for one of the same sort 
in North Castle Street, which he purchased, and inhabited down to 
1826 ) — ^became now to the Mountain what Cranstoun’s and Erskme’s 
had been while their aecomphshed sisters remained with them. The 
officers of the Light Horse, too, established a club among themselves, 
supping once a week at each other’s houses in rotation. The young lady 
thus found two somewhat different, but both highly agreeable, circles 
ready to receive her with cordial kindness ; and the evening hours passed 
in a round of innocent gaiety, all the arrangements being conducted in 
a simple and inexpensive fashion suitable to young people whose days 
were mostly laborious, and very few of their pimses heavy. Scott and 
Erskine had always been fond of the theatre ; the pretty bride was pas- 
sionately so — and I doubt if they ever spent a week m Edinburgh without 
indulging themselves m this amusement. But regular dinners and 
crowded assemblies were in those years quite unthought of. Perhaps 
nowhere could have been fomid a society on so small a scale including 
more of vigorous intellect, varied information, elegant tastes, and real 
virtue, affection, and mutual confidence. How often have I heard its 
members, in the midst of the wealth and honours which most of them 
in due season attained, sigh over the recollection of those humbler da3’^s, 
when love and ambition were young and buoyant, and no difference of 
opinion was able to bring even a momentary chill over the warmth of 
friendship. 

In the summer of this year Scott had hired a pretty cottage at Lasswade, 
on the Esk, about six miles from Edinburgh. It is a small house, but 
with one room of good dimensions, which Mrs. Scott’s taste set off to 
advantage at very humble cost — a paddock or two — and a garden (com- 
manding a most beautiful view) in which Scott delighted to train his 
flowers and creepers. Never, I have heard him say, was he prouder of 
his handiwork than when he had completed the fashioning of a rustic 
archway, now oversown with hoarv ivy, by way of ornament to the 
entrance from the Edinburgh road. In this retreat they spent some 
happy summers, receiviug the visits of their few chosen friends fi?om the 
nei^bouring city, and wandering at will amidst some of the- most ro- 
mantic scenery that Scotland can boast — Scott’s dearest haunt in the days 
of his boyish ramblings. They had neighbours, too, who were not slow 
to cultivate their acquaintance. With the Clerks of Pennycuik, with 
Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling, who then occupied the charming villa of 
Auchendinny, and with Lord woodhouselee, Scott had from an earlier 
date been fanuhar ; and it was while at Lasswade that he formed inti- 
niacies, even more important in their results, -with the noble families of 
Melvihe and Buccleuch, both of whom have castles in the same valley. 
It was here that when his warm heart was beating with young and 
happy love, and his whole mind and spirit were nerved by new motives 
for exertion ; it was here, that in tne ripened glow of manhood he 
seems to have first felt something of his le^ strength, and poured him* 
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self out in those splendid original ballads which were at once to fix his 
name. ® 

I must, however, approach these more leisurely. p^When William 
Erskine was in London in the spring of this year, he happened to meet 
in society with Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P. tor Hindon, whose romance 
of The Monk, with the ballads which it included, had made for him, in 
those barren days, a brilliant reputation. This good-natured fopling, the 
pet and plaything of certain fashionable circles, was then busy with that 
miscellany which at length came out in 1801, under the name of Tales of 
Wonder, and was beating up in all quarters for contributions. Erskine 
showed Lewis Scott’s versions of Lenore and the Wild Huntsman ; and 
when he mentioned that his Mend had other specimens of the German 
diablerie in his portfolio, the collector anxiously requested that Scott 
might be enlisted in his cause. The brushwood splendour of The Monk’s 
fame, 

“ *The false and foolish fire that’s whisk’t about 
By popular air, and glares, and then goes out,”* 

had a dazzling influence among the unknown aspirants of Edinburgh ; 
and Scott, who was perhaps at all times rather disposed to hold popular 
favour as the surest test of literary merit, and who certainly continued 
through life to over-estimate all talents except his own, considered this 
invitation as a very flattering compliment. He immediately wrote to 
Lewis, placing whatever pieces he had translated and imitated from the 
German Volhlieder at his disposaL 
When Lewis came to Edinbuigh he met Scott, and the latter told 
Allan Cunningham, thirty ye,ars afterwards, that he thought he had 
never felt such elation as when the “ Monk ” invited him to dine with 
him for the first time at his hotel. Since he gazed on Bums in his 
seventeenth year, he had seen no one enjoying, by general consent, the 
fame of a poet ; and Lewis, whatever Scott might, on maturer consider- 
ation, think of his title to such fame, had certainly done him no small 
service ; for the ballads of Alonzo the Brave and the Eair Imogine, and 
Durandarte, had rekindled effectually in his breast the spark of poetical 
ambition. Lady Charlotte Campbell (now Bury), always distinguished 
by her passion for elegant letters, was ready, “ in pride of rank, in 
beauty’s bloom,” to do the honours of Scotland to the ^‘Lion of Mayfair 
and I believe Scott’s first introduction to Lewis took place at one of her 
ladyship’s parties. But they met frequently, and, among other places, 
at Halkeith — as witness one of Scott’s marginal notes, written in 1825, 
on Lord Byron’s Diary. — Poor fellow,” says Byron, “ he died a martyr 
to his new nches — of a second visit to Jamaica. 

' < ** * I ’d give the lands of Deloraine 

Dark Mnsgrave were ahve again ; * 

that is, 

“I-wonld give many a sugar-cane 
Monk Lewis were alive agam.” 

, To wMch Scott adds I would pay my share ! How feyr Mpnds 

» Pldham, 
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has whose faults are only ridiculous. His visit was one of humanity to 
ameliorate the condition of his slaves. He did much good by stealth, and 
was a most generous creature .... Lewis was fonder of great people 
than he ought ffe have been, either as a man of talent or as a man of 
fashion. He had always dtt^# Mi duchesses in his mouth, and was 
pathetically fond of any one that had a title. You would have sworn 
he had been a parvenu of yesterday, yet he had lived ail his life in good 
society .... hlat had queerish eyes — they projected like those of some 
insects, and were flattish on the orbit. His person was extremely small 
|tnd boyish — ^he was indeed the least man I ever saw, to be strictly well 
and neatly made. I remember a picture of him by Saunders being handed 
round at Dalkeith House. The artist had ingeniously flung a dark 
folding mantle around the form, under which was half hid a dagger, a 
dark lantern, or -some such cutthroat appurtenance ; with all this the 
features, rwere preserved and ennobled. It passed from hand to hand into 
that of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, who, hearing the general voice affirmi 
that it 'was very like, said aloud, ‘ Like Mat Lewis 1 Why, that picture ’s 
like a Man ! ’ He looked, and lo, Mat Lewises head was at his elbow* 
This boyishness went through life with him. He was a child, and sl 
spoiled child, but a child of high imagination ; and so he wasted himself 
on gnost stories and German romances. He had the finest ear for rhythm*. 
I ever met with — ^finer than Byron’s.” 

^During Lewis’s stay in Scotland this year, he spent a day or two withi 
Sf^Sott at Musselburgh, where the yeomanry corps were in ^[uarters. Scott 
received him in hS lodgings, under the roof of an ancient dame, who » 
fifforded him much amusement by her daily colloquies with the fishwomen i 
—the Muchlehachts of the place. His delight in studying the dialect of' 
j these people is well remembered by the survivors of the cavaby, and must - 
/ have astonished the stranger dandy. While walking about before dinner 
on one of these days, Mr. Skene’s recitation of the German Kriegsliedy 
“Der Abschied’s Tag ist da” (the day of departure is come), delighted 
both Lewis and Scott ; and the latter produced next morning that spirited 
little piece in the same measure, which, embodying the volunteer ardour 
of the time, was forthwith adopted as the troop-song of the Edinburgh 
Light Horse. 

in January, 1799, Mr. Lewis appears negotiating with a bookseller, 
named Bell, for the publication of Scotfs version of, Goethe’s tra^dy, 


to be paid in case of a second edition — ^wmch was never called for until 
long after the copyright had expbed. Lewis writes, “ I have made him 
distinctly understand, diat, if you accept so small a sum, it will be only 
because this is your first publication.” The edition of Lenore and the 
Yager, in 1796, had been completely forgotten ; and Lewis thought of 
those ballads exactly as if they had been MS. contributions to his own 
Tales of Wonder, stiU Ihxgenng on the threshold of the press. ^ The 
appeared accordingly, with Scott’s name on the title-page, in the 

following February. 

In March, 1799, he carried his wife to London, this being^ the first time 
that he had seen the metropolis since the days of his infancy. The 
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acquaintance of Lewis served to introduce Lim to some literary^and 
fasnionalDle society, with which he was much amused ; but his great 
anxiety was to examine the antiquities of the Towerrand Westminster 
Abbey, and to make some researches among the MSS. of the British 
Museum. He found his Goetz spoken of favourably, on the whole, by 
the critics of the time ; but it does not appear to have attracted general 
attention. The truth is, that, to have given Goethe anything like a fair 
chance with the English public, his first drama ought to have been 
translated at least ten years before. The imitators had been more fortunate 
than the master, and this work, which constitutes one of the mosf 
important landmarks in the history of German literature, had not come 
even into Scott’s hands until he had familiarized himself with the ideas 
which it first opened, in the feeble and puny mimicries of writers already 
forgotten. He readily discovered the vast gulf which separated Goethe 
from the German dramatists on whom he had heretofore been employing 
himself ; but the public in general drew no such distinctions, and the 
English Goetz was soon afterwards condemned to oblivion through the 
unsparing ridicule showered on whatever bore the name of German iplay, 
by the inimitable caricature of The Eovers. 

Scott executed about the same time his House of Aspen, rather a 
rifacimento than a translation from one of the minor dramatists that had 
crowded to partake the popularity of Goetz of the Iron Hand. It also 
was sent to Lewis in London, where having first been read and much 
recommended by the celebrated actress, Mrs. Easton, it was taken up by 
Kemble, and I believe actually put in rehearsal for the stage. If so, the 
trial did not encourage further preparation, and the notion was abandoned. 
Discovering the play thirty years after among his papers, Scott sent it 
to one of the literary almanacks (the Keepsake of 1829). 

I incline to believe that the House of Aspen was written after Scott’s 
return from London ; but it has been mentioned in the same page with 
the Goetz, to avoid any recurrence to either the German or the German- 
ized dramas. His return was accelerated by the domestic calamity which 
forms the subject of the following letter : — 

“My Deae Mothbb, — 

“ I cannot express the feelings with which I sit down to the dischai^e 
of my present melancholy duty, nor how much I regret the accident whiSti 
has removed me from Edinburgh, at a time, of aU others, when I should 
have wished to administer to your distress all the consolation which 
sympathy and affection could have afforded. Your own principles of virtue 
and religion will, however^ I well know, be your best support in this 
heaviest of human afflictions. The removal of my regretted parent from 
this earthly scene is to him, doubtless, the happiest change, if the firmest 
integrity and the best-spent life can entitle us to mdge of the state of our 
departea friends. When wereflect upon this weou^t almost to suppressthe 
selfish feelmgs of regret that he was not spared to usalittle longer, especially 
when we consider that it was not the will of Heaven that he should 
share the most inestimable of its earthly blessings, such a portion of health, 
as might have enabled him to enjoy his family. To my dear father, then, 
the putting off this mortal mask was happiness, and to ua who remain, a, 
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les^n so to live that we also may have hope in our latter end ; and with 
you, my clearest jQother, remain many blessings and some duties, a grateful 
recollection of which will, I am sure, contribute to calm the current of 
your affliction. The affection and attention which you have a right to 
expect from your children, and which I consider as the best tribute we 
can pay to the memory of the parent we have lost, will also, I am sure, 
contribute its full share to the alleviation of your distress. The situation 
of Charlotte’s health, in its present delicate state, prevented me from 
setting off directly for Scotland, when I heard that immediate danger 
was apprehended. I am now glad I did not do so, as I could not with 
the utmost expedition have reacned Edinburgh before the lamented event 
had taken place. The situation of my affairs must detain me here for a 
few clays more ; the instant I can I will set off for Scotland. I need not 
tell you not even to attempt to answer this letter — such an exertion would 
be both unnecessary and improper. John or Tom wull let me know how 
my sister and you do. I am ever, dear mother, your dutiful and affec- 
tionate son, “ W. S.” 

“ P.S. — Permit me, my dear madam, to add a line to Scott’s letter, to ' 
express to you how sincerely I feel for your loss, and how much I regret 
that I am not near you to try bjr the most tender care to soften the pain 
that so great a misfortune must inflict on you, and on all those who had 
the happiness of being connected with him. I hope soon to have the 
pleasure of returning to you, and to convince yon of the sincere affection 
of your daughter, " M. C. S.’’ 

The death of this worthy man, in his seventieth year, after a long series 
of feeble health and suffering, was an event which could only be regarded 
as a great deliverance to himself. He had had a succession of paralytic 
attacks, under which, mind as well as body had by degrees been laid 
quite prostrate. 

Mr. Thomas Scott continued to manage his father’s business. He 
married early ; he was in his circle of society extremely popular j and 
his prospects seemed fair in all things. The property left by the old 
gentleman -was less than had been expected, but sufficient to make ample 
provision for his widow, and a not inconsiderable addition to the resources . 
of those among whom the remainder was divided. 

Scott’s mother and sister, both much exhausted with their attendance 
on a protracted sick-bed, and the latter already in the first stage of the 
malaay which in two years more carried her also to her grave, spent the 
^ater part of the following summer and autumn in his cottage' at 
Lasswade. 

There he was now again labouring assiduously in the service of iLewis^s 
^‘hobgoblin repast,” and the specimens of his mend’s letters on his con- 
tributions, as they were successively forwarded to London, which were 
printed by way of appendix to his Essay on Popular Poetry, in 1830, may 
' perhaps be sufficient for the reader’s curiosity.^ 

But Lewis’s coUecrion did not engross the leisure of this summer- It 
produced also what Scott justly calls his “first serious attempts in verse > 

and of these the earliest appears to have been the Gl enfin l as . Her^ 
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scene is laid m the most favourite district of Ms favourite Perthshire 
Highlands ; and the Gaelic tradition on which it is founded was far more 
likely to draw out the secret strength of Ms genius, aJ? well as to arrest 
the feelings of his countrymen, than any subject with which the stores 
of German diablerie could have supplied him. 

The next of these compositions was, I believe, the Eve of St. John, in 
which Scott repeoples the tower of Smailholm, the awe-inspiring haunt 
of his infancy ; and here he touches, for the first time, the one supersti- 
tion which can still be appealed to with full and perfect effect ; the only 
one which lingers in minds long since weaned from all sympathy with 
the macMnery of witches and goblins. And surely this mystery was 
never touched with more thrilling skill than in that noble ballad. It is 
the first of his original pieces, too, in which he uses the measure of his 
own favourite miastrels ; a measure which the monotony of mediocrity 
had long and successfully been labouring to degrade, but in itself ade-^ 
quate to the expression of the highest thoughts as well as the gentlest* 
emotions, and capable, in fit hands, of as rich a variety of music as any 
other of modern times. TMs was written at Mertoun House in the autumn 
of 1799. Some dilapidations had taken place in the tower of Smailholm, 
and Harden, being informed of the fact, and entreated with needless 
earnestness by Ms kinsman to arrest the hand of the spoiler, requested 
playfully a ballad, of which Smailholm should be the scene, as the price 
of his assent. 

Then came The Grey Brother, founded on another superstition, wMch 
seems to have been almost as ancient as the belief in ghosts ; namely, 
that the holiest service of the altar cannot go on in the presence of an 
unclean person — a heinous sinner unconfessed and unabsolved. The 
fragmentary form of this poem greatly heightens the awfulness of its 
impression ; and in construction and metre, the verses which really be- 
long to the story appear to me the happiest that have ever been produced 
expressly in imitation of the ballad of the middle age. In the stanzas, 
previoudy quoted, on the scenery of the Esk, however beautiful in them- 
selves, and however interesting now as marking the locality of the com- 
position, he must be allowed to have lapsed into another strain, and 
produced e,]pannus ^ni/rpwem which iuterferes with and mars the general 
texture. 

He wrote at the same period the fine chivalrous ballad, entitled The 
Fire King, in which there is more than enough to make us forgive the 
machinery. It was also in the course of tMs autumn that he first visited 
BothweB Castle, the seat of Archibald Lord Douglas, who had married 
the Lady Frances Scott, sister to Henry, Duke of Buccleuch ; a woman 
' whose many amiable virtues were combined with extraordinary strength 
of mind, and who had, from the first introduction of the young poet at 
Dalkeith, formed high anticipations of Ms future career. Lady Douglas 
was one of his dearest friends through life ; and now, under her roof, 

. he met with one whose abilities and accomplishments not less qualified 
' her to estimate him, and who still survives to lament the only event 
that could have interrupted their cordial confidence — the Lady Louisa 
Stuait, daughter of the celebmted John, Earl of Bute. These ladies, 
who w$yer s^|:s in mind, feeling, and affection, he visited among scenee 
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the noblest and most interesting that all Scotland can shoW-^alite famous 
in history and romance ; and he was not imwiUing to make Bothwell 
and Blantyre the^isubject of another ballad. 

Having again given a week to Liddisdale,in company with Mr. Short- 
reed, he spent a few days at Kosebank, and was preparing to return to 
Edinburgh for the winter, when James Ballantyne called on him one 
morning, and begged him to supply a few paragraphs on some legal 
question of the day for his newspaper. Scott complied ; and carrymg 
his article himself to the printing-office, took with him also some of his 
recent pieces, designed to appear in Lewis’s collection. With these, espe- 
cially, as his Memorandum says, the “ Morlachian fragment after Goethe,” 
Ballantyne was charmed, and he expressed his regret that Lewis’s 
book was so long in appearing. Scott talked of Lewis with rapture ; 
and, after reciting some of his stanzas, said, “I ought to apologize to you 
for having troubled you with anything of my own wffien I had things 
like this for your ear.” — “ I felt at once,” says'Ballantyne, “that his awn 
verses were far above what Lewis could ever do, and though when I said 
this he dissented, yet he seemed pleased with the w’-armth of my appro- 
bation.” At parting, Scott threw out a casual observation, that he 
wondered his old friend did not try to get some little booksellers’ work,, 
“ to keep his types in play during the rest of the week.” Ballantyne: 
answered, that such an idea had not before occurred to him, that he had 
no acquaintance with the Edinburgh “trade but, if he had, Ms types 
were good, and he thought he could afford to work more cheaply than 
town printers. Scott, “ with his good-humoured smile,” said, “ rou had 
better try what you can do. You have been praising my little ballads ; 
suppose you print off a dozen copies or so of as many as will make a 
pamphlet, sufficient to let my Edinburgh acquaintances judge of your 
skill for themselves.” Ballantyne assented ; and I believe exactly twelve 
copies of William and Ellen, The Fire-King, The Chase, and a few more 
of those pieces, were thrown off accordingly, with the title (alluding to 
the long delay of Lewis’s collection) of Apolo^ for Tales of Terror — 1799. 
This first specimen of a press afterwards so celebrated, pleased Scott, and 
he said to Ballantyne, “I have been for years collectmg old Border ballads, 
and I tMnk I cordd, with little trouble, put together such a selection from 
them as might make a neat little volume, to sell for four or five shillings, 
I will talk to some of the booksellers about it when I get to Edinburg, 
and if the tMng goes on you shall be the printer,” Ballantyne Mgmy 
relived the proposal, and the result of this little experiment changed 
wholly the course of his worldly fortunes, as well as of Ms friend’s. 

Shortly after the commencement of the Winter Session, the office of 
Sheiiff-Bepute of Selkirkshire became vacant by the death of an early 
ally of Scott’s, Andrew Plummer of Middlestead, a scholar and antiquary, 
who had entered with zeal into Ms baUad-researches, and whose name 
occurs accordingly more than once in the notes to the Border Minstrelsy. 
Perhaps the community of their tastes may have had some part in sim- 
g^ting to the Duke of Bucdeuch that Scott might fitly succeed Mr. 
Plummer in the magistratuxe. Be that as it might, his Grace’s influence 
was used with the late Lord Melville, who, in those days, had the general 
control of the Crown patronage in Scotland, and Ms lordsMp was prepared 
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to look favourably on Scott’s pretensions to some office of tbis description. 
Thougli neither the Duke nor this able minister were at all addicted to 
literature, they had both seen Scott frequently under their own roofs, 
and been pleased vuth his manners and conversation, aUd he had by this 
time come to be on terms of affectionate intima^w with some of the 
younger members of either family. The Earl of Dalkeith (afterwards 
Duke Charles of Buccleuch) and his brother. Lord James Scott (now 
Lord Montagu), had been participating, with kindred ardour, in the 
military patriotism of the period, and had been thrown into Scott’s 
society under circumstances well qualified to ripen acquaintance into 
confidence. The Honourable Robert Dundas, eldest son of the statesman 
whose title he has inherited, had been one of Scott’s companions in the 
High School ; and he, too, had been of late a lively partalter in the busi- 
ness of the yeomanry cavalry ; and last, not least, Scott always remem- 
bered with gratitude the strong intercession on this occasion of Lord 
Melville’s nephew, the Right Honourable WiEiam Dimdas, then Secretary 
to the Board' of Control, and now Lord Clerk Register for Scotland. 

His appointment to the shenffsMp bears date 16th December, 1799. It 
secured him an annual salary of £300 ; an addition to his resources which 
at once relieved his mind from whatever degree of anxiety he might have 
felt in considering the prospect of an increasing family, along with the 
ever precarious chances of a profession, in the daily drudgery of which it 
is impossible to suppose that he ever could have found much pleasure. 
The duties of the office were far from heavy ; the district, small, peaceful, 
and pastoral, was in great part the property of the Duke of Buccleuch ; 
and he turned with redoubled zeal to his project of editing the ballads, 
many of the best of which belonged to this very district of liis favourite 
Border — ^those “ tales ” which, as the Dedication of the Minstrelsy ex- 

E es it, had in elder times celebrated the prowess and cheered the 
” of his noble patron’s ancestors. 



CHAPTER V. 


BORDER SIINSTRELST— -LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL BEGUN— PUBLICATION 
OF SIR TRISTREM. 

James Ballanttne, in Ms MemorandAim^ after mentioning Ms ready- 
acceptance of ScotPs proposal to print the Minstrelsy, adds — “ I do not 
believe that, even at this time, he seriously contemplated giving himself 
much to literature.” I confess, hov’-ever, that a letter of Ms, addressed 
to Ballantyne in the spring of 1800 , inclines me to question the accuracy 
of this impression. After alluding to an intention which he had enter- 
tained, in consequence of the delay of Lewises collection, to publish an; 
edition of the ballads contained in his own little volume, entitled 
“ Apology for Tales of Terror,” he goes on to detail plans for the future 
direction of his printer’s career, which were, no doubt, primarily sug- 
gested by the friendly interest he took in Ballantyne’s fortunes ; but 
mere are some hints which, considering what afterwards did take place, 
lead me to suspect that even thus early the -writer contemplated the 
possibdity at least of being himself very intimately connected with the 
result of these air- dmwp , schemes. The letter is as follows : 

To Mr. J,^Bdllcmtyne, Kelso Mail Office, Kdso. 

Castle Street, 22nd April, 1800. 

“Dear Sir,— 

“ I have your favour, since the receipt of which some things have 
occurred which induce me to postpone my intention of publishing my 
ballads, particularly a letter from a friend, assuring me that the Tales 
of Wonder are actually in the printer’s hand. In this situation I en- 
deavour to strengthen my small stock of patience, which has bequ' nearly 
exhausted by the delay of tins work, to wMch (though for that reason 
alone) I almost regret having promised assistance. I am still resolved to 
have recourse to your press for the Ballads of the Border, wMch are in 
some forwardness. 

“ I have now to request your forgiveness for mentioning a plan wMch 
your friend GiUon and I have talked over together with a view as well 
to the public advantage as to your individual interest. It is nothing 
short of a migration from Kelso to this place, which I think might be 
effected upon a prospect of a very flattering nature. 

“ Three branches of printing are quite open in Edinburgh, all of which 
I‘am well convinced you have both the ability and inclination to unite 
in your person. The first is that of an editor of a newspaper which 
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shall contain something of an uniform historical deduction of events dis- 
tinct from the farrago of detached and unconnected plagiarisms from the 
London paragraphs of ‘ The Sun.’ Perhaps it migirt he possible (and 
Gillon has promised to make inquiry about it) to treat with the pro- 
prietors of some established paper — suppose the ‘Caledonian Mercuiy’ — 
and we would all struggle to obtain for it some celebrity. To this might 
be added a ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ and ‘ Caledonian Annual Register,’ if 
you will ; for both of which, -with the excellent literary assistance which 
Ediuburgh at present affords, there is a fair opening. The next object 
would naturally be the execution of Session papers, the best paid work 
which a printer undertakes, and of which, I dare say, you would soon 
have a considerable share ; for as you make it your business to superin- 
tend the proofs yourself, your education and abilities would insure your 
employers against the gross and provoking blunders which the poor 
composers are often obliged to submit to. The publication of works, 
either ancient or modern, opens a third fair field for ambition. The 
only gentleman who attempts anything in that way is in very bad 
health, nor can I, at any rate, compliment either the accuracy or the 
execution of his press. I believe it is well understood that with equal 
attention, an Edinburgh press would have superior advantages even to 
those of the metropolis ; and though I would not advise launching into 
that line at once, yet it would be easy to feel your way by occupying 
your press in this manner on vacant days only. 

“It aiipears to me that such a plan, judiciously adopted and diligently 
pursued, opens a fair road to an ample fortune. In the meanwhile, the 
Kelso Mail’ might be so arranged as to be still a source of some advan- 
tage to you ; and I dare say, if wanted, pecuniary assistance might be 
procured to assist you at the outset, either upon terms of a share or other- 
wise ; but I refer you for particulars to Joseph, in whose room I am now 
assuming the pen, for reasons too distressing to be declared, but at which 
you will readuy guess. I hope, at all events, you will impute my inter- 
ference to anything rather than an impertinent intermeddling with your 
concerns on the part of, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

“Waltbe Scott.” 

The Joseph Gillon here named was a Writer to the Signet of some 
eminence ; a man of strong abilities and genuine wit and humour, for 
whom Scott, as well as Ballantyne, had a warm regard.* 

To return to the Minstrelsy. Scott found able assistants in the com- 
pletion of his design. Richard Heber (long Member of Parliament for 
&e University of Oxford) happened to spend this winter in Edinburgh, 
and was welcomed, as his talents and accomplishments entitled him to 
be, by the cultivated society of the place. With Scott, his multifarious 
learning, particularly his profound knowledge of the literary monuments 
’ of the middle ages, soon drew him into habits of close alliance ; the stores 
of his library, even then extensive, were freely laid open, and his own 
commentaries were not less valuable. But through him Scott made 

* Casing on him one day in his writing office, Scott said, ‘‘Why, Joseph, this 
Place is' as hot a& an oven.” “ WeU,” quoth Gillon, “and isn’t it here that I malw 
my bread?” 
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acquaintance with a person still more qualified to give him effectual aid 
in this undertaking ; a native of the Border — ^from infancy, like himself, 
an enthusiastic lo?;er of its legends, and who had already saturated his 
mind with every species of lore that could throw light upon these relics. 

Few who read tliise pages can be unacquainted with tlie leading facts 
in the history of John Leyden. Few can need to be reminded that this 
extraordinary man, born in a shepherd’s cottage in one of the wildest 
valleys of Roxburghshire, and of course almost entirely self-educated, 
had, before he attained his nineteenth year, confounded the doctors of 
Edinburgh by the portentous mass of his acquisitions in almost every 
department of learning. He had set the extremest penury at utter de- 
fiance, or rather he had never been conscious that it could operate as a 
bar ; for bread and water, and access to books and lectures, comprised all 
within the bound of his wishes ; and thus he toiled and battled at the 
gates of science after science, until his unconquerable perseverance carried 
everything before it; and yet, with this monastic abstemiousness and 
iron hardness of will, perplexing those about him by manners and habits 
in which it was hard to say whether the moss-trooper or the schoolman 
of former days most prevailed, he was at heart a poet. 

Archibald Constable, in after life one of the most eminent of British 
publishers, was at this period the keeper of a small book-shop, into which 
few but the poor students of Leyden’s order had hitherto found their 
way. Heber, in the course of his bibliomaniacal prowlings, discovered 
that it contained some of 

“The small old volumes, dark with tarnished gold,” 

which were already the DeHlahs of his imc^ination ; and, moreover, that 
the young bookseller had himself a strong taste for such charmers^ 
I^equenting the place accordingly, he observed with some curiosity the 
barbarous aspect and gestures of another daily visitant, who came not to 
purchase evidently, but to pore over the more recondite articles of the 
collection — often balanced for hours on a ladder with a folio in his hand, 
like Dominie Sampson. The English virtuoso was on the look-out for 
any books or MSS. that might be of use to the editor of the projected 
Minstrelsy, and some casual coUoquv led to the discovery that this unshor^n 
stranger was, amidst the endless labyrinth of his lore, a master of legend 
and tradition — an enthusiastic collector and most skilful expounder of 
these very Border ballads in particular. Scott heard with much interest 
Haber’s account of his odd acquaintance, and found, when introduced, 
the person whose initials, affixed to a series of pieces in verse, chiefly 
translations from Greek, Latin, and the Northern languages, scattered, 
during the last three or four years, over the pages of the Edinburgh 
Magazine, had often much excited his curiosity, as various indications 
pointed out Ihe Scotch Border for the native district of this unknown 
« J. L.” 

These new friendships led to a great change in Leyden’s position, 

. purooses, and prospects. He was presently received into the best society 
of Edinburgh, where his strange, wild uncouthness of demeanour does 
not seem to have at all interfered with the general appreciation of his 
genius, his gigantic endowments, and really amiable virtues* Fixing his 
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ambition, on the East, where he hoped to rival the achievements of Sir 
William Jones, he at length, about the beginning of 1802, obtained the 
promise of some literary appointment in the East Indi^Company’s service ; 
but when the time drew near, it was discovered that the patronage of the 
season had been exhausted, with the exception of one mrgeoTi-assistanfa 
commission — ^which had been with difficulty secured for him by Mr. 
William Dundas ; who, moreover, was obliged to inform him that, if he 
acceiDted it, he must be g^ualified to pass his medical trials within six 
months. This news, which would have crushed any other man^s hopes 
to the dust, was only a welcome fillip to the ardour of Leyden. He that 
same hour grappled with a new science, in full confidence that whatever 
ordinary men could do in three or four years, his energy could accomplish 
in as many months ; took his degree accordingly in the beginning of 1803, 
having just before published his beautiful poem, the “Scenes of Infancy 
sailed to India ; raised for himself, within seven short years, the reputa- 
tion of the most marvellous of Orientalists ; and died, in the midst of 
the proudest hopes, at the same age with Bums and Byron, in 1811. 

But to return : — Leyden was enlisted by Scott in the service of Lewis, 
and immediately contributed a ballad, called the The Elf-King, to tba 
Tales of Terror. Those highly spirited pieces, The Count of.Keildar 
Lord Soulis, and The Mermaid, were furnished for the original depart- 
ment of Scott’s own collection ; ahd the Dissertation on Fairies, prefixed 
to its second volume, “ although arranged and digested “by the editor, 
abounds with instances of such curious reading as Leyden only had read, 
and was originally compiled by him ; ” but not the least of Ids labours 
was in the collection of the old ballads themselves. When he first con- 
versed with Ballantyne on the subject of the proposed work, and the 
printer signified his belief that a single volume of moderate size would 
be sufficient for the materials, Leyden exclaimed, “ Dash it ! does Mr. 
ScQtt mean another thin thing like Goetz of Berlichingen ? I have more 
than that in my head myself : we shall turn out three or four such volumes 
at least.” He went to work stoutly in the realization of these wider 
views. “In this labour,” says Scott, “he was equally interested by 
friendship for the editor, and by his own patriotic zeal for the honour of 
the Scottish Borders ; and both may be judged of from the following cir- 
cumstance. An interesting fragment had been obtained of an ancient his- 
torical ballad ; but the remainder, to the great disturbance of the editoi 
and his coadjutor, was not to be recovered. Two days afterwards, while 
the editor was sitting with some company after dinner, a sound was heard 
at a distance like that of the whistling of a tempest through the tom 
rigging of the vessel which scuds before it. The sounds increased as they 
approached more near ; and Leyden (to the great astonishment of such 
ox the guests as did not know him) burst into the room, chanting the 
■desiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic gesture, and all the energy 
pf what he used to call the saw-tones of his voice. It turned out that he 
.had walked between forty and fifty miles and back again, for the sole pur- 
pose of visiting an old person who possessed this precious remnant of 
antiquity.”* 

♦ gssay ^1heI4f6of Leyden— Scott’s Miscetocous Frose Works, vob iy. p. 
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Allusion to the progress of Leyden’s fortunes mil occur in a letter 
to be quoted -hereafter. I may refer the reader, for further particulars, 
to the biographical, sketch by Scott from which the preceding anecdote 
is taken. Many tributes to his memory are scattered over fiis friend’s 
other works, both prose and verse ; and above all, Scott did not forget 
him when exploring, three years after his death, the scenery of his 
Mermaid 

** Scarba’s isle, whose tortured shore 
Still rings to Comevrekan’s roar. 

And lonely Colonsay ; — 

Scenes sung by him who sings no more : 

His bright and brief career is o’er, 

And mute his tuneful strains ; 

Quenched is his lamp of varied lore. 

That loved the light of song to pour ; 

A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains ! ” * 

During the years 1800 and 1801, the Minstrelsy formed its editor’s 
chief occupation — a labour of love truly, if ever such there was ; but 
neither this nor his sheriffship interfered with his regular attendance at 
the bar, the abandonment of which was all this while as far as it ever had 
been from his imagination, or that of any of his friends. He continued 
to have his s^tfliiner head-quarters at Lasswade ; and Mr. (now Sir John) 
Stoddart, who visited him there in the course of his Scottish tour,* dwells 
on “.the simple unostentatious elegance of the cottage, and the domestic 
picture whicn he there ^Contemplated — a man of native kindness and 
cultivated talent, passing the intervals of a learned profession amidst 
scenes highly favourable to his poetic inspirations, not in churlish and 
rustic solitude, but in the daily exercise of the most precious sympathies 
as a husband, a father, and a friend.” His means of hospitality were now 
niiu^J.enlarged, and the cottage, on a Saturday and Sunday at least, was 
seldbih without visitors. 

Among otlier indications of greater ease in his circumstances, which 
I find in his letter-book, he writes to Heber, after his return to London 
in May, 1800, to request his good offices on behalf of Mrs. Scott, who had 
“ set her heart on a phaeton, at once strong, and low, and handsome, and 
not to cost more than thirty guineas which combination of advantages 
Heber seems to have found by no means easy of attainment. The 
phaeton was, however, discovered ; and its springs must soon have been 
put'to a sufficient trial, for this was “ the first wheeled carriage that ever 
penetrated into Liddisdale ” — ^namely, in August, 1800. The friendship 
of the Buccleuch family now placed better means of research at his 
disposal, and Lord Dalkeith had taken special care that there should be 
a band of pioneers in waiting for his orders when he reached Hermitage. 

Though he had not given up Lasswade, his sheriffship now made it 
necessary for him that he should be frequently in Ettrick Forest. On 
such occasions he took up his lodgings in the fittle inn at Clovenford, a 
fiavourite fishing station on the road fi:om Edinburgh to Selkirk. From 

* Lord of the Isles, Canto iv. st. 11. 

t Tbe account of wis tour was published m 1801. j 
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this place he could ride to the coimty town whenever business reauired 
his presence, and he was also within a few miles of the vales of Yarrow 
and Ettrick, where he obtained large accessions to #His store of ballads. 
It was in one of these excursions that, penetrating beyond St. -Mary’s 
Lake, he found a hospitable reception at the farm of Blachhouse, situated 
on the Douglas-bum, then tenanted by a remarkable family, to which I 
have already made allusion — ^that of William Laidlaw. He was then a 
very young man, but the extent of his acquirements was already as 
noticeable as the vigour and originality of his mind ; and their corre- 
spondence, where “ Sir ” passes, at a few bounds, through “ Dear Sir,” 
and “ Dear Mr. Laidlaw,” to “ Dear Willie,” shows how speedily this new 
acquaintance had warmed into a very tender affection. Laidlaw’s zeal 
about the ballads was repaid by Scott’s anxious endeavours to get him 
removed from a sphere for which, he writes, “ it is no flattery to say that 
you are much too good.” 

James Hogg had spent ten years of his life in the service of Mr. Laid- 
law’s father, but, although his own various accounts of his early days are 
not to be reconciled with each other as to minute particulars of date and 
locality, he seems to have passed into that of another sheep-farmer in a 
neighbouring valley, before Scott first visited Blackhouse. Be that as it 
may, William Laidlaw and Hogg had been for ye£g?s the most intimate 
of friends, and the former took care that Scott should s|p^thout delay, 
one whose enthusiasm about the minstrelsy of the Eomypvas equal to 
his own, and whose mother, then an aged woman, thcteh she lived 
many years afterwards, was celebrated for having by»,'neart several 
ballads in a more perfect form than any other inhabitant of the Vale of 
Ettrick, 

Scott opened in the same year a correspondence with the venerable 
Bishop of Dromore, who seems, however, to have done little more than 
express a warm interest in an undertaking so nearly resemblii^ .j^hat 
which will ever keep his own name in remembrance. He had'imore 
success in his applications to a more unpromising quarter — namely, with 
Joseph Bitson, the ancient and virulent assailant of Bishop Percy’s edi- 
torial character. This narrow-minded, sour, and dogmatical little word- 
catcher had hated the very name of a Scotsman, and was utterly incap- 
able of sympathizing with any of the higher views of his new corre- 
spondent. Yet the bland courtesy of Scott disarmed even this half-crazy 
pedant ; and he communicated the stores of his really valuable learning 
in a manner that seems to have greatly surprised all who had hitherto 
held any intercourse with him on antiquarian topics. It astonished, 
above all, the late aimable and elegant George Ellis, whose acquaintance 
was about the same time opened to Scott through their common friend 
Heber. Mr. Ellis was now busily engaged in collecting the materials for 
his charming works, entitled Specimens of Ancient English Poetry, and 
Specimens w Ancient English Romance. The correspondence between 
him and Scott soon came to be constant. They met personally, not long 
after, the correspondence had commenced, conceived for each otlier a 
^Vebrdial respect and affection, and continued on a footing of almost bro* 

‘ therly intimacy ever after. To this valuable alliance Scott owed, among 
other advantages, his early and ready admission to the acquaintance ana 
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tamiliarity of Ellis’s bosom friend, his coadjutor in the Antijacobin, and 
the confidant of all his literary schemes, the illustrious statesman, Mr. 
Canning. « 

The first letter of Scott to ElHs is dated March 27, 1801, and begins 
thus ; — “ Sir, — ^As I feel myself highly flattered by your inquiries, I lose 
no time in answering them to the best of my abilitj". Your eminence in 
the literary world, and the warm praises of our mutual friend Heber, had 
made me long wish for an opportunity of being known to you. I enclose 
the first sheet of Sir Tristrem, that you may not so much rely upon my 
opinion as upon that which a specimen of the style and versification may 
enable your better judgment to form for itself. . . . These pages are 
transcribed by Leyden, an excellent young man of uncommon talents, 
patronized by Heber, and who is of the utmost assistance to my literary 
undertakings.” 

As Scott’s edition of Sir Tristrem did not appear until May, 1804, and 
he and Leyden were busy with the Border Minstrelsy when his corre- 
spondence with Ellis commenced, this early indication of his labours on 
the former work may require explanation. The truth is, that both Scott 
and Leyden, having eagerly arrived at the belief, from which neither of 
th^ ever permitted himself to falter, that the “ Sir Tristrem ” of the 
Auchinleck MS. was virtually, if not literally, the production of Thomas 
the Bhymer, l^ird of Ercilcloune, in Berwickshire, who flourished at the 
close of the thirteenth century — the original intention had been to give 
it not only a place, but a very prominent one, in the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, The doubts and difficulties which Ellis suggested, 
however, though they did not shake Scott in his opinion as to the parent- 
age of the romance, induced researches which occupied so much time, 
and gave birth to notes so bulky, that he eventually found it expedient 
first to pass it over in the two volumes of the Minbtrelsy which appeared 
in 1802, and then even in the third, w’hich followed a year later ; thus 
res6ip\nng Tristrem for a separate publication, which did not take place 
until after Leyden had sailed for India. 

Scott spent the Christmas of 1801 at Hamilton Palace, in Lanarkshire. 
To Lady Anne Hamilton he had been introduced by her half-sister. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, and both the late and the present Dukes of 
Hamilton appear to have partaken of Lady Anne’s admiration for Glen- 
finlas and the Eve of St. John. A morning’s ramble to the majestic ruins 
of the old baronial castle on the preeijiitous banks of the Evan, and 
among the adjoining remains of the primeval Caledonian forest, suggested 
to him a ballad, not inferior in execution to any that he had hitherto 
pixiduced, and especially interesting as the first^ in which he grapples 
with the world of picturesque incident unfolded in the authentic amials 
of Scotland. With the magnificent localities before him, he skilfully 
interwove the daring assassination of the Regent Murray by one of the 
clansmen of “ the princely Hamilton.” Had the subject been taken up 
in after years, we might have had another Marmion or Heart of Mid- 
Lothian j for in Cadyow Castle we have the materials and outline of 
more than one of the noblest of ballads. 

Not long before this piece began to be handed about in Edinburgh, 
Thdtiias Campbell had made his appearance there, and at once seized a 
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higli place in tlie literary world by bis Pleasures of Hope. Among tbe 
most eager to welcome him bad been Scott. ^ 

Scott bnisbed his Cadyow Castle before tbe last s];^eets of tbe second 
volume of bis Minstrelsy had passed through the press ; but the two 
volumes,” as Ballantyne "says, were already full to overflowing ; ” so it 
was reserved for the “ threatened third.” The two volumes appeared in 
the course of January, 1802, from the respectable house of Cadell and 
Davies, in the Strand ; and, owing to the cold reception of Lewis’s Tales 
of Wonder, which bad come forth a year earlier, these may be said to 
have first introduced Scott as an original writer to the English public. 

Tbe first edition of volumes I. and II. of the Minstrelsy consisted of 
eight hundred copies, fifty of which were on large paper. Tbe edition 
was exhausted in tbe course of the year, and the terms of publication 
having been that Scott fdiould have half the clear profits, bis share was 
exactly ^678 10s, — a sum which certainly could not have repaid him for 
the actual expenditure incurred in the collection of his materials. Messrs. 
Cadell and Davies, however, complained, and probably with good reason, 
that a, premature advertisement of a “second and improved edition” had 
rendered some copies of the firbt unsaleable. 

I might fill many pages by transcribing letters of praise from persons 
of acknowledged discernment in this branch of literature ; John Duke 
of Roxburghe is among the number, and he conveys also a complimentary 
message from tbe late Earl Spencer ; Pinkerton issues bis decree of ap^ 
probation as ex cathedrd ; Chalmers overflows with heartier praise ; and 
even Joseph Ritson extols his presentation copy as “the most valuable 
literary treasure in bis possession.” There follows enough of female ad- 
miration to have been dangerous for another man ; a score of fine ladies 
contend who shall be the most extravagant in encomium — and as many 
professed blue stockings come after. 

The approbation with which the first two volumes of the Minstrelsy 
were received, stimulated Scott to fresh diligence in the preparatioh^of a 
third ; while Sir Tristrem — it being now settled that this romance should 
“form a separate volume — was transmitted without delay to the printer at 
Kelso. As early as March 30th, 1802, Ballantyne, who had just returned 
from London, writes thus : — 

“Dear Sib, — 

“ By to-morrow’s Fly I shall send the remaining materials for Min- 
strelsy, together with three sheets of Sir Tristrem .... I shall ever 
think the printing the Scottish Minstrelsy one of the most fortunate 
circumstances of my life. I have gained, not lost by it, in a pecuniary 

S ht ; and the prospects it has been the means of opening to me, may 
9‘antageously influence my future destiny. I can never be sufficiently 
grateful for the interest you* unceasingly take in my welfare. Your 
'^jtmery respecting Edinburgh^ I am get at a loss to answer. To say truth, 
' the ejcpenses I have incurred in my resolution to acquire a character for 
^ elegant printing, whatever might be the result, cramp considerably my 
present exertions. A short time, I trust, will make me easier, and 1 
shall then contemplate the road before me with a steady eye. One thing 
alone is clear—that Kelso cannot be my abiding-place for aye; sooner or 
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later emigrate I must and -will ; but at all events I must wait till my 
plumfes are grown. I am, dear sir, your faithful and obliged 


Ritson had visited Lasswade in the course of this autumn, and his 
conduct had been such as to render precaution very proper in the case 
of one who, like Scott, was resolved to steer clear of the feuds and heart- 
burnings that gave rise to such scandalous scenes among the other an- 
tiquaries of the day. Leyden met Ritson at the cottage, and, far from 
imitating Ms host’s forbearance, took a pleasure of tormenting the half- 
mad pedant by every means m his power. Among other circumstances, 
Scott delighted to detail the scene that occurred when his two uncouth 
allies first met at dinner. Well knowing Ritson’s holy horror of all 
animal food, Leyden complained that the joint on the table was overdone. 

“ Indeed, for that matter,” cried he, meat can never be too little done, 
and raw is best of ah.” He sent to the kitchen accordingly for a plate 
of literally raw beef, and manfully ate it up, with no sauce but the 
exquisite ruefulness of the Pythagorean’s glances. 

Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies, a gentleman of the Scotch bar, well known, 
among other things, for some excellent translations from the German, 
was present at the cottage another day when Ritson was in Scotland. 
He has described the whole scene in the second section of his Recollec- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott, — a set of papers in which many inaccumte 
statements occur, but which convey, on the whole, a lively impression 
of the persons introduced. “In approaching the cottage,” he says, “I 
was struck with the exceeding air of neatness that prevailed around. 
The hand of tasteM cultivation had been there, and all methods em- 
ployed to convert an ordinary thatched cottage into a handsome and 
comfortable abode. The doorway w’as m an angle formed by an original 
old cabin, and the additional rooms which had been built to it. In a 
moment I had passed through the lobby, and foimd mj^self in the pre- 
sence of Mr. ana Mrs. Scott, and Mr. William Erskine. At this early 
period, Scott was more like the portrait, by Saxon, engraved for the first 
edition of the Lady of the Lake, than to any subsequent pictiue. He 
retained in features and form an impress of that elasticity and youthful 
vivacity, which he used to complain wore off after he w’as forty, and by 
hu ovyfh account was exchanged for the plodding heaviness of an operose 
student. He had now, indeed, somewhat of a boyish gaiety of look, and 
in person was tall, slim, and extremely active. On my entrance, he was 
seated at a table near the window, and occupied in transcribing from an 
old MS. volume into his commonplace-book. As to costume, he was 
carelessly attired in a widely-made shooting-dress, with a coloured hand- 
kercMef round his neckj the very antithesis of style usually adopted 
. either by student or barrister. ‘ Hah ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ welcome, thrice 
welconae i for we are just proposing to hasve lunch^ and then a long, long 
walk through wood and wold, in which I am sure you will join us. But 
no man can thoroughly appreciate the pleasure of such a life who has not. 
’known what it is to rise spiritless in a morning, and daidle ont half the 
day in .the Parliament House, where we must all c<ynipear within another 
fotoight, ; ,tW to spend the rest of one’s time in applying proofs to con* 
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descendenceSf and liauling out papers to bamboozle judges, most of whom 
are daked enough already. What say you, Counsellor Erskine ? Come 
— allaguerra — ^rouse, and say whether you are for a w^ to-day.’ — ‘Cer- 
tainly, in such fine weather I don’t see what we can propose better. It 
is the last I shall see of the country this vacation.’ — ‘ Nay, say not so, 
man ; we shall all be merry twice and once yet before the evil days 
arrive.’ — ‘ I ’ll tell you what I have thought of this half-hour : it is a 
plan of mine to rent a cottage and a cabbage-garden — not here, but some- 
where farther out of town, and never ^ain, after this one session, to enter 
the Parliament House.’ — ‘And you’ll ask Ritson, perhaps,’ said Scott, 
‘to stay with you, and help to consume the cabbages. Rest assured we 
shall both sit on the bench one day ; but, heigho ! we shall both have 
become very old and philosophical by that time.’ — ‘ Did you not expect 
Lewis here this morning ? ’ — ‘ Lewis, I venture to say, is not up yet, for 
he dined at Dalkeith yesterday, and of course foimd the wine very good. 
Resides, you know, 1 have entrusted him with Finella till his own steed 
gets well of a sprain, and he could not join our walking excursion. — I see 
you are admiring that broken sword,’ he added, addressing me, ‘ and your 
interest would increase if you knew how much labour was required to 
bring it into my possession. In order to grasp that mouldering weapon, 
i was obliged to drain the well at the Castle of Dunnottar. But it is 
time to set out ; and here is one friend^ (addressing himself to a large 
dog) ‘who is very impatient to be in the field. He tells me he knows 
where to find a hare in the woods of Mavisbank. And here is another’ 
(caressing a terrier), ‘ who longs to have a battle with the weasels and 
water-rats, and the foumart that worn near the caves of Gorthy : so let 
us be off.’ ” 

Mr. Gillies teUs us that in the course of their walk to Rosslyn, Scott’s 
foot slipped as he was scrambling towards a cave on the edge of a pre- 
cipitous bank, and that, “ had there been no trees in the way, he must 
have been killed, but midway he was stopped by a large root of hazel, 
when, instead of struggling, which would have made matters greatly worse, 
he seemed perfectly resigned to his fate, and slipped through the tangled 
thicket till he lay flat on the river’s brink. He rose in an instant from 
his recumbent attitude, and, with a hearty laugh, called ou^ ‘ Now, let 
me see who else will do the like.’ He scrambled up the cliff with alacrity, 
and entered the cave, where -we had a long dialogue.” 

Even after he was an old and hoary man, he continually encountered 
*such risks with the same recklessness. The extraordinary strength of his 
hands and arms was his great reliance in aU such difficulties, and if he 
could see anything to lay hold of, he was afraid of no leap, or, rather, 
hop, that came in his way. Mr. Gillies says that when they drew near 
the famous chapel of Rosslyn, Erskine expressed a hope that they might, 
as habitual visitors, escape hearing the usual endless story of the silly oh^ 
woman that showed the ruins ; but Scott answered, “ There is a pleasure 
in the song which none but the songstress knows, and by telling her we 
know it all already, we should make the poor devil unhappy.” 

On their return to the cottage, Scott inquired for the lea/med cabbage^ 
meaning Ritson, who had been expected to dinner. “Indeed,” 
cjQswered his wife, “you may be happy he is not here, he is so very dis- 
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ftgreeaHe. Mr. Leyden, I believe, frightened him away.” It tnmed our 
that*it was even so. When Ritson appeared a round of cold beef was on 
the luncheon-tabl^, and Mrs. Scott, forgetting his peculiar creed, offered 
him a slice. “ The antiquary, in his indignation, expressed himself in 
such outrageous terms to the lady that Leyden first tried to correct him 
by ridicule, and then, on the madman growing more violent, became 

S in his turn, till at last he threatened that if he were not silent he 
tlirmo his neck, Scott shook his head at this recital, which Leyden 
observing, grew vehement in his own justification. Scott said not a word 
in reply, but took up a large bunch of feathers fastened to a stick, deno- 
minated a duster^ and shook it about the. student’s ears till he laughed, 
then changed the subject.” 

All this is very characteristic of the parties. Scott’s playful aversion 
to dispute was a trait in his mind and manners that could alone have 
enabled him to make use at one and the same time, and for the same 
purpose, of two such persons as Ritson and Leyden. 

Ellis urged Scott to make Sir Tristrem volume fourth of the Minstrelsy, 
" As to his hanging heavy on hand ” (says he), “I admit, that as a separate 
publication, he may do so, but the Minstrelsy is now established as a 
library book, and in this bibliomaniac age, no one would think it perfect 
without the prem chevalier ^ if you avow the said chevalier as your adoptai 
son. Let him, at least, be printed in the same size and paper, and then 
I am persuaded our booksellers will do the rest fast enough, upon the 
credit of your reputation.” Scott repliea (November), that it is now too 
late to alter the fate of Sir Tristrem. “ Longman, of Paternoster Row, 
has been down here in summer, and purchased the copyright of the 
Minstrelsy. Sir Tristrem is a separate property, but will be on the same 
scale in point of size.” 

The next letter introduces to EUis’a personal acquaintance Leyden, 
who had by this time completed his medical studies, and taken his de- 
gree as a physician. In it Scott says : “At length I write to you per 
favour of John Leyden. I presume Heber has made you sufficiently 
acquainted with this original (for he is a true one), and therefore I will 
trust to your own kindness, should an opportumty occur of doing him 
any service in furthering his Indian plans. You will readily judge, from 
conversing with him, mat with a very uncommon stock of acquired 
knowledge, he wants a good deal of another sort of knowledge which is 
only to be gleaned from an early intercourse with polished society. But 
he dances his bear with a good confidence, and the bear itself is a very 
good-natured and -well-conditioned animal. AH his friends are much 
interested about him, as the qualities both of his heart and head are very 
uncommon.” He adds : “ My third volume will appear as soon after the 
others as the dispatch of the printers will admit. Some parts will, I 
think, interest you— j^icularly the preservation of the entire Auld 
Maitland by oral tradition, probably from the reign of Edward II. or 
III. A& I have never met -with such an instance, I must request you to 
inquire all about it of Leyden, who was with me when I received my first 
copy. In the third volume I intend to publish Cadyow Castle^ a historical 
sort of a ballad upon the death of the Regent Murray, and, besides this, 
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a lon^ poem of my own. It will be a kind of romance of Border chivalry, 
in a lignt-horseman sort of stanza.” 

By the Romance of Border Chivalry, which was desjygned to form part 
of the third volume of thOu. Minstrelsy, the reader is to understand the 
first draught of the Lay of the Last Minstrel ; and the author’s descrip- 
tion of it as being “in a light-horseman sort of stanza,” was probably 
suggested by the circumstances under which the greater part of that 
original draught was composed. He has told us, in his Introduction of 
1830, that the poem originated in a request of the young and lovely 
Countess of Dalkeith, that he would write a ballad on the legend of 
Oilpin Horner ; that he began it at Lasswade, and read the opening 
stanzas, as soon as they were written, to his friends, Erskine and Cran- 
stoun ; that their reception of these w’as apparently so cold as to dis- 
courage him, and disgust him with what he nil done ; but that finding, 
a few days afterwards, that the stanzas had nevertheless excited their 
curiosity and haunted their memory, he was encouraged to resume the 
undertaking. The scene and date of this resumption I owe to the recol- 
lection of the then cornet of the Edinburgh Light Horse. While the 
troop were on permanent duty at Musselburgh, in the autumnal recess 
of 1802, the quartermaster, during a charge on Portobello sands, received 
a kick of a horse, which confined him lor three days to his lodgings. 
Mr. Skene found him busy with his pen ; and he produced, before these 
three days expired, the first canto of the Lay, very nearly, if his friend’s 
memory may be trusted, in the state in which it was ultimately published, 
That the whole poem was sketched and filled in with extraordinary ra- 
pidity there can be no difficulty in beheving. He himself says (in the 
introduction of 1830), that after he had once got fairly into the vein, it 
proceeded at the rate of about a canto in a week. The Lay, however, 
like the Tristrcm, soon outgrew jbhe dimensions which he had originally 
contemplated ) the design of including it in the third volume of the 
Minstrelsy was of course abandoned, and it did not appear until nearly 
three years after that fortunate mishap on the beach of Portobello. 

Scott thus writes to BaUantyne on the 21st April, 1803 : — “ I have to 
thank you for the accuracy with which the Minstrelsy is thrown off* 
Longman mid Rees are delighted with the printing.” 

This letter is dated “No. 15 Piccadilly West,” he and Mrs. Scott being 
there domesticated under the roof of the late M. Charles Duraergue, a 
man of very superior abilities and of excellent education, well known as 
surgeon-dentist to the royal family, who had been intimately acquainted 
■vVitn the Charpen tiers in his owm early life in France, and had warmly 
befriended Mrs. Scott’s mother on her first arrival in England. M. 
Dumergue’s house was, throughout the whole period of the emigration, 
liberally opened to the exiles of his native country ; nor did some of the 
noblest of those unfortunate refugees scrimle to make the freest use of 
his purse, as well as of his hospitality. Here Scott met much hi^ly 
interesting French society, and until a child of his own was established 
in London, he never thou^t of taking up his abode anywhere else, as 
often .as he had occasion to be in town. 

The letter is addressed to “Mr. James Ballanfrsme, printer. Abbey Hill, 
Edinburgh ; ” which shows that before the third volume of the Min- 
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earliA had at length taken place. “ It was ahont the end of 1802, says 
Ballantyne in his ^temorandum, “ that I closed with a plan so congenial 
to my wdshes. I removed, bag and baggage, to Edinburgh, finding accom- 
modation for two presses, and a proof one, in the precincts of Holyrood 
House, then deriving new lustre and interest from the recent arrival of 
the royal exiles of France. In these obscme premises some of the most 
beautiful productions of what we called The Border Press ivere printed.** 
The Memorandum states that Scott, having renewed his hint as^ to pe- 
cuniary assistance, so soon as the printer found his finances straitened, 

“ a liberal loan was advanced accordingly.” Of course Scott’s interest 
was constantly exerted in procuring employment, both legal and literary, 
for his fnend’s types ; and the concern grew and prospered.^ 

Heber, and Mackintosh, then at the height of his reputation as a con- 
versationist, and daily advancing also at the bar, had been ready to wel- 
come Scott in town as old friends ; and Eogers, William Steiyart Rose, 
and several other men of literary eminence w*ere at the same time added 
to the list of his acquaintance. His principal object, however— haidng 
missed Leyden — ^was to peruse and make extracts from some MSS. in the 
library of John Duke of Koxburghe, for the illustration of the Tristrem ; 
and he derived no small assistance in other researches of the like kind 
from the collections which the indefatigable and obliging Douce placed 
at his disposal. Having completed these labours, he and Mrs. Scott went, 
with Heber and Douce, to SunninghiU, where they spent a happy week, 
and klr. and Mrs. Ellis heard the first two or tliree cantos of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel read under an old oak in Windsor Forest. ^ 

I should not omit to say that Scott was attended on this trip by a very 
large and fine bull-terrier, by name Camp, and that Camp’s master, and 
mistress too, were delighted by finding that the Ellises cordially sympa- 
thized in their fondness for this animal, and indeed for all his race. At 
parting, Scott promised to send one of Camp’s progeny, in the course of 
the season, to SunninghiU. 

From thence they proceeded to Oxford, accompanied by Heber ) and 
it was on this occasion, as I believe, that Scott first saw his friend’s 
brother, Reginald, in after days the apostolic Bishop of Calcutta, He 
had just been declared the successful competitor for that year’s poetical 
prize, and read to Scott at breakfast, in Brazenose College, the MS, of 
his Palestine. Scott observed that in the verses on Solomon’s Temple, . 
one striking circumstance had escaped him, namely, that no tools were 
used in its erection. Reginald retired for a few minutes to the comer of 
the room, and returned witli the beautiful lines — 

** No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung, 

Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung. 

Majestic silence,” &c. 

After inspecting the University and Blenheim, under the guidance of 
the 'Hebers, Scott returned to London. 

Messrs, Longman’s new edition of the flrat two volumes of the Min- 
strelsy consisted of 1,000 copies ; of volume third there were 1,50Q. A 
complete edition of 1,250 Copies foUowed in 1806 ; a fourth also of L250 
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in 1810 ; a fiftli of 1,500 in 1812 ; a sixth of 500 in 1820 ; and since then 
it has been incorporated in various successive editions of Scott’s Collected 
Poetry — ^to the extent of at least 15,000 copies more. Qf the Continental 
and American editions I can say nothing, except that they have been 
very numerous. The book was soon translated into German, Danish, and 
Swedish ; and, the structure of those languages being very favourable to 
the undertaking, the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border has thus become 
widely naturalized among nations themselves rich in similar treasures of 
legendary lore. Of the extraordinary accuracy and felicity of the Ger- 
man version of Schubart, Scott has given some specimens in the last 
edition which he himself superintended — ^that of 1830. 

He certainly had every reason to be contented with the impression which 
the Minstrelsy made on the minds of those entitled to think for themselves 
Upon such a subject. The ancient ballads in his collection, which had 
never been printed at all before, were in number forty-three ; and of the 
others — most of which were in fact all but new to the modern reader — 
it is little to say that his editions were superior in all respects to those 
that had preceded them. He had, I firmly believe, interpolated hardly 
a line or even an epithet of his own ; but his diligent zeal had put him 
in possession of a variety of copies in different stages of preservation ; 
and to the task of selecting a standard text among such a diversity of 
materials, he brought a knowledge of old manners and phraseology, and 
a manly simplicity of taste, such as had never before been united in the 
person of a poetical antiquary. Prom among a hundred corruptions he 
seized, with instinctive tact, the primitive diction and imagery ; and 
produced strains in which the unbroken energy of half-civilized ages, 
their stem and deep passions, their daring adventures and cruel tragedies, 
and even their rude wild humour, are reflected with almost the bright- 
ness of a Homeric mirror, interrupted by hardly a blot of what deserves 
to be called vulgarity, and totally free from any admixture of artificial 
sentimentalism, ^s a picture of manners, the Scottish Minstrelsy is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by any similar body of poetiy preserved in any 
other country ; and it unquestionably owes its superiority in this respectj 
over Percy’s Eeliques to the editor’s conscientious fidelity on the one 
hand, w-hich prevented the introduction of anything new ; to his pure 
taste on the other, in the balancing of discordant recitations. His intro 
ductory essays and notes teemed with curious knowledge, not hastily 
pasped for the occasion, but gradually gleaned and sifted by the patien 
labour of years, and presented with an easy, unaffected propriety^ anc 
elegance of arrangement and expression, which it may be doubted if h( 
ever materially surpassed in the happiest of his imaginative narrations 
I well remember, when Waverley was a new book, and all the world were 
puzzling themselves about its authorship, to have heard the poet of the 
Isle of Palms exclaim impatiently, “ I wonder what all these people are 
perplexing themselves with : have they forgotten the prose of the Mip- 
str^y ? ” Even had the editor inserted none of his own verse, the work 
would have contained enough, and more than enough, to found a lasting 
g^acefi^ reputation. 

It is not to be denied, however, that the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border has derived a very large accession of interest ficom the subsequent 
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career of its editor. One of the critics of that day said that the book I 
contained “ the elements of a hundred historical romances ; and this f 
critic was a prophg;ic one. ^ 

Shortly after the complete Minstrelsy issued from the press, Scott made 
his first appearance as a reviewer. The^Edinburgh Eeview had been com- 
menced in October, 1802, under the superintendence of the Rev. Sidney 
Smith, with whom, during his short residence in Scotland, he had lived 
on terms of great kindness and familiarity. !Mr. Smith soon resigned the 
editorship to Mr. Jeffrey, who had by this time been for several yenrs 
among the most valued of Scott’s friends and companions at the bar f and, 
the new journal being far from committing itself to violent politics at 
the outset, he appreciated the brilliant talents regularly engaged in it far 
too highly not to be well pleased with the opportunity of occasionally 
exercising his pen in its service. His first contribution was, I believe, an 
article on Southey’s Amadis of Gaul, included in the number for October, 
1803. Another, on Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, appeared in 
the same number ; a third, on Godivin’s Life of Chaucer ; a iourth, on 
Ellis’s Specimens of Ancient English Poetry ; and a fifth, on the Life 
and Works of Chatterton, followed in the course of 1804. 

Both as quartermaster of the Edinburgh Light Horse, and as Sheriff of 
the Porest, he had a lull share of responsibility in the warlike arrange- 
ments to which the authorities of Scotland had at length been roused ; 
nor were the duties of his two offices considered as strictly compatible by 
Francis Lord Napier, then Lord-Lieutenant of Selkirkshire, for I find 
several letters in which his lordship complains that tlie incessant drills 
and musters of Musselburgh and Portobello prevented the Sheriff from 
attending county meetings held at Selkirk in the course of this summer 
and autumn, for the purpose of organizing the trained bands of the Forest 
on a scale hitherto unattempted. Lord Napier strongly urges the pro* 
priety of his resigmng his connection with the Edinbui^h troop, and fixing 
his summer residence somewhere within the limits of ms proper jurisdic- 
tion j nay, he goes so far as to hint that if these suggestions should be 
neglected, it must be his duty to state the case to the Government. Scott 
could not be induced (least of all by a threat), while the fears of invasion 
still prevailed, to resto his place among his old companions of “the 
voluntary band ; ” but ne seems to have presently acquiesced in the pro- 
priety of the Lord-Lieutenant’s advice respecting a removal from Lass- 
wade to Ettrick Forest. 

It was in the September of 1803 that Scott first saw Wordsworth. Their 
mutual acquaintance, Stoddart, had so often talked of them to each other 
that they met as if they had not been strangers ; and they parted friends. 

Mr. and Miss Wordsworth had just completed that tour in the High- 
lands, of which so many incidents have since been immortalized, both in 
the poet’s verse and in the hardly less poetical prose of his sister’s Diary. 
On the morning of tiie 17th of September, having left their carriage at 
Rosslyn, they walked down the valley to Lasswade, and arrived there 
before Mr. and Mrs. Scott had risen. “We were received,” Mr. Words- 
wor& has told me, “ with that frank cordiality which, under whatever 
circumstances I afterwards met him, always marked ms manners ; and^ 
indeed^ I found him then in every respect— except, perhaps, that his 
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animal spirits were somewhat higher — ^precisely the same man that you 
knew him in later life ; the same lively, entenaiiimg conversation, full of 
anecdote, and averse from disquisition ; the same unaffected modesty about 
himself ; the same cheerful and benevolent and hopeful views of man 
and the world. He partly read and partly recited, sometimes in an enthu- 
siastic style of chant, the first four cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel ; 
and the novelty of the maimers, the clear picturesque descriptions, and’ 
the easy glowing energy of much of the verse, greatly delighted me.” 

After this he walked with the tourists to Rosslyn, and promised to meet 
them in two days at Melrose. The night before they reached Melrose 
they slept at the little quiet inn of Clovenford, where, on mentioning his 
name, they were received with all sorts of attention and kindness, the 
landlady observing that Mr. Scott, “ who was a very clever gentleman,” 
was an old friend of the house, and usually spent a good deal oi time there 
during the fishing season. “ But, indeed,” says Mr. Wordsworth, “ wher- 
ever we named him, we found the word acted as an sesamumj and I 
believe that in the character of the Blm iffs friends, we might have counted 
on a hearty welcome under any roof in the Border country.” 

He met them at Melrose on the 19th, and escorted them through the 
Abbey, pointing out all its beauties, and pouring out his rich stores^ of 
history and tradition. They then dined, and spent the evening together 
at the inn ; but Miss Wordsworth obsen^ed that there was some difficulty 
about arranging matters for the night, “ the landlady refusing to settle 
anything until she had ascertained from the Sheriff himself that he had no 
objection to sleep in the same room with William,^^ Scott was thus far 
on his way to the Circuit Court at Jedburgh, in liis capacity of Sheriff, 
and there' his new friends again joined him ; but he begged that they 
would not enter the Court, for,* said he, I really woidcl not like you 
to see the sort of figure I cut there.” They did see him casually, however, 
in his cocked hat and sword, marching in the judge’s procession to the 
sound of one cracked trumpet, and were then not surprised that he should 
have been a little ashamed of the whole ceremonial. He introduced to 
tliem his friend, William Laidlaw, who was attending the Court as a jury- 
man, and who, having read some of Wordsworth'’s verses in a newspaper, 
was exceedingly anxious to be of the party, when they explored at leisure, 
all the law business being over, the beautiful valley of the Jed, and the 
ruins of the Castle of Fernieherst, the original fastness of the noble family 
of Lothian. The grove of stately ancient elms about and below the ruin 
was seen to great advantage in a fine, grey, breezy autumnal afternoon ; 
and Mr. Wordsworth happened to say, “ What life there is in trees ! ”- 7 - 
How different,” said Scott, ‘‘ was the feeling of a very intelligent young 
lady, born and bred in the Orkney Ishmds, who lately came to spend a 
season in this neighbourhood ! She told me nothing in the mainland 
scenery had so much disappointed her as woods and trees. She found 
them so dead and lifeless that she could never help pining after the eternal 
. motion and variety of the ocean. And so back she has gone, and I believe 
; nothing will ever tempt her from the wind-swept Orcmes again.” 

' day they all proceeded together up the Teviot to Hawick, Scott 
enterfcainmg his friends with some legend or ballad connected with every 
tower or rock they passed. He made them stop for a little to admire par^ 
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ticulfirly a scene of deep and solemn retirement, called Hornets Pool, from 
its having been the doily haunt of a contemplative schoolmaster, known 
to him ill his yonjfch ; and at Kirkton he pointed out the little village 
schoolhoiise, to which his friend Leyden had walked six or eight mifes 
every day across the moors “ when a poor barefooted boy.” From Hawick, 
where they spent the night, he led them next morning to the brow of a 
hill, from which they could see a wide range of the Border mountains, 
Ruberslaw, the Carter, and the Cheviots, and lamented that neither their 
engagements nor his own would permit them to make, at this time, an 
excursion into the wilder glens of Liddisdale, “ where,” said he, “ I have 
strolled so often and so long that I may say I have a home in every farm- 
house.” “ And, indeed,” adds Mr. Wordsworth, “ wherever w^e went with 
him, he seemed to know everybody, and everybody to know and like 
him.” Here they parted, the Wordsworths to pursue their journey home- 
ward by Eskdale,he to return to Lass wade. 

The impression on Mr. Wordsworth’s mind w’as, that on the whole he 
attached much less importance to his literary labours or reputation than 
to his bodily sports, exercises, and social amusements ; and yet he spoke 
of his profession as if he had already given up almost all hope of rising 
by it ; and some allusion being made to its prohts, observed that “ he 
was sure he could, if he chose, get more money than he should ever wish 
to have from the booksellers.” 

This confidence in his own literary resources appeared to Mr. Words- 
worth remarkable — the more so from the careless way in w^hich its ex- 
pression dropped from him. As to his despondence concerning^ the bar, I 
confess his fee-hoolc indicates much less ^ound for such a feeung than. I 
should have expected to discover there. His practice brought him, as we 
have seen, in the session of 1796-7, j£144 10s. ; its proceeds fell down, in 
the first year of his married life, to £79 17s, ; but they rose again, in 
1798-9, to £136 9s. ; amounted in 1799-1800, to £129 13s. ; in 1800-1, 
to £170 ; in 1801-2, to £202 12s. ; and in the session that had just 
etosed (which is the last included in the record before me), £228 18s. 

I have already said something of the beginning of Scott’s acc[uaintance 
with the Ettrick Shepherd. Shortly alter their first meeting, Hogg, 
coming into Edinburgh with a flock of sheep, was seized with a sudden 
ambition of seeing himself in print, and he wrote out that same night 
WiUie and Katie, and a few other ballads, already famous in the Forest, 
which some obscure bookseller gratified him by putting forth accordingly; 
but they appear to have attracted no notice beyond their- original sphere. 
Hogg then made an excursion into the Highlands, in quest of employ- 
ment as overseer of some extensive sheep-farm ; but, though Scott had 
furnished him with strong recommendations to various friends, he re- 
turned without success. He printed an account of Ms travels, however, 
in a set of letters in the Scots Magazine, which, though exceedingly 
rugged and uncouth, had abundant traces of the native shrewdness and 
genuine poetical feeling of tMs remarkable man. These also failed to 
excite attention ; hut, undeterred by such disappointments, the Shepherd 
no sooner read the third volume of the Minstrelsy, than he made up his 
mind that the editor’s Imitations of the Ancients were by no means w;hat 
they diould haye been. « Immediately ” he says, in one of his many 
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Memoirs of liimself, “ I chose a number of traditional facts, and set ^iibout 
imitating the manner of the Ancients myself.” These imitations he 
transmitted to Scott, who warmly praised the many striking beauties 
scattered over their rough surface. The next time that Hogg’s business 
carried him to Edinburgh, he waited upon Scott, who invited him to 
dinner in Castle Street, in company with w illiam Laidlaw, who hap^ned 
also to be in town, and some other admirers of the rustic genius. When 
Hogg entered the drawing-room, Mrs. Scott, being at the time in a delicate 
state of health, was reclining on a sofa. The Shepherd, after being pre- 
sented, and making his best bow, forthwith took possession of another 
sofa placed opposite to hers, and stretched himself thereupon at all his 
length ; for, as he said afterwards, “ I thought I could never do wrong to 
copy the lady of the house.” As his dress at this period was precisely 
that in which any ordinary herdsman attends cattle to the market, and 
as his hands, moreover, bore most legible marks of a recent sheep- 
smearing, the lady of the house did not observe with perfect eq[uanimity 
the novel usage to which her chintz was exposed. The Shepherd, how- 
ever, remarked nothing of all this— dined heartily and drank freely, 
and, by jest, anecdote, and song, afforded plentiful merriment to the more 
civilized part of the fiompany. As the liquor operated, his familiarity 
increased and strengthened; from ‘‘Mr. Scott,” he advanced to “Sherra,” 
and thence to “Scott,” “Walter,” and “Wattie,” — until, at supper, he 
fairly convulsed the whole party by addressing Mrs. Scott as “ Charlotte.” 

The collection entitled The Mountain Bard was eventually published 
by Constable, in consequence of Scott’s recommendation, and this work 
did at last afford Hogg no slender share of the popular reputation for 
which he had so long thirsted. 

Sir Tristrem was at length published on the 2nd of May, 1804, by 
Constable, who, however, expected so little popularity for the work that 
the edition consisted only of 150 copies. These were sold at a high price 
(two guineas), otherwise they would not have been enough to cover the 
expenses of paper and printing. Mr. Ellis, and Scott’s other antiquarian 
friends, were much dissatisfied with these arrangements ; but 1 doubt 
not that Constable was a better judge than any of them. The work, 
however, partook in due time of the favour attending its editor’s name. 
In 1806, 750 copies were called for ; and 1,000 in 1811. After that time 
Sir Tristrem was included in the collective editions of Scott’s poetry ; 
but he had never parted with the copyright, merely allowing his general 
publishers to insert it among his other works, whenever they chose to do 
so, as a matter of courtesy. It was not a performance from which he 
h^ ever anticipated any pecuniary profit, but it maintained at least, if 
it did not raise, his reputation in the circle of his fellow-antiquaries ; 
and his own Ooncludon, in the manner of the original romance, must 
always be admired as a remarkable specimen of skill and dexterity. 
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ASHESTIEL — MUNGO PARK — PUBLICATION OP THE LAY OP THE LAST 
MINSTREL — PARTNERSHIP WITH BALLANTYNB — ^VISIT TO LONDON — 
APPOINTMENT AS CLERK OP SESSION. 

It has been mentioned that in the course of the preceding summer 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Selkirkshire complained of Scott’s military zeal 
as interfering sometimes with the discharge of his shrieval functions, and 
took occasion to remind him that the law, rec^uinng every sheriff to 
reside at least four months in the year within his own jurisdiction, had 
not' hitherto been complied with. It appears that Scott received this 
communication with some displeasure, being conscious that no duty of 
any importance had ever been neglected by him, well knowing that the 
law of residence was not enforced in the cases of many of his brother 
sheriffs, and, in fact, ascribing his Lord-Lieutenant’s complaint to nothing 
but a certam nervous fidget as to aU pomts of form, for which that re- 
spectable nobleman was notorious, as well became, perhaps, an old Lord 
of the Bedchamber, and High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Kirk, Scott, however, must have been found so clearly in the wrong, 
had the case been submitted to the Secretary of State, and Lord Napier 
conducted the correspondence with such courtesy, never failing to allege 
as a chief argument the pleasure which it would afford himseff and the 
other gentlemen of Selkirkshire to have more of their Sheriff’s society, 
that, while it would have been highly imprudent to persist, there could 
be no mortification in yielding. He flattered himself that his active 
habits would enable him to mamtain his connection with the Edinburgh 
Cavalry as usual ; and perhaps he also flattered himself that, residing 
for the summer in Selkirkshire would not interfere more seriously with 
his business as a barrister than the occupation of the cottage at Lasswade 
had hitherto done. 

While he was seeking about, accordingly, for some " lodge in the 
Forest,” his kinsman of Harden suggested that the tower of Auld Wat 
might be refitted, so as to serve his purpose ; and he received the pro- 
po& with enthusiastic delight. On a more careful inspection of the 
localities, however, he became sensible that he would be practically at a 
greater distance from county business of all kinds at Harden, than if hs 
were to continue at Lasswade. Just at this time the house of Ashestiel; 
situated on the southern bank of the Tweed, a few miles from Selldrki 
became vacant by the death of its proprietor, Colonel Russefl, who had 
married a sister of Scott’s mother, and the consequent dispersion of the 
family. The young laird of Ashestiel, his cousin, was then in India ; 
and me Sheriff took a lease of the house and grounds, with a small ton 
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adjoining. On the 4t]i two days after the Tristrem had been pub- 
lished, he says to Ellis : “ i have been engaged in travelling bacSwarda 
and forwards to Selkirkshire upon little pieces of business, just important 
enough to prevent my doing anything to purpose. One great matterj 
however, I nave achieved, which is procuring myself a place of residence, 
which win save me these teasing nugrations in future ; so that though I 
part with my sweet little cottage on- the banks of the Esk, you will find 
me this summer m the very centre of the ancient Begea, in a decent 
farmhouse overhanging the Tweed, and situated in a wild pastoral 
country.” And again on the 19th, he thus apologizes for not haVihg 
answered a letter of the 10th : “ For more than a month my head was 
fairly tenanted by ideas, which, though strictly pastoral and rural, were 
neither literary nor poetical Long sfmpj and short sheep, and tups, and 
gimmers, and hogs, and dinmonts, had made a perfect Sieepfold of my 
understanding, which is hardly yet cleared of them. I hope Mrs. Ellis 
will clap a bridle on her imagination. Ettrick Forest boasts finely shaped 
hills and clear romantic streams ; but, alas ! they are bare to wildness, 
and deniided of the beautiful natural wood with which they were for- 
merly shaded. It is mortifying to see that, though wherever the sheep 
are excluded, the copse has immediately sprung up in abundance, so that 
enclosures only are wanting to restore the wood wherever it might be 
useful or ornamental, yet hardly a proprietor has attempted to give it 
fair play for a resurrection. . . • You see we reckon positively on you, 
the more because our arch-critic Jeffrey tells me that he met you in 
London, and found you still inclined for a northern trip. All our wise 
men in the north are rejoiced at the prospect of seeing George Ellis. If 
you delay your journey till July, I shall then be free of the Courts of 
Law, and will meet you upon the Border, at whatever side you enter.” 

The business part of these letters refers to Scott’s brother Daniel, who, 
as he expresses it, “ having been bred to the mercantile line, had been 
obliged, by some untoward circumstances, particularly an imprudent con- 
nexion with an artful woman, to leave Edinburgh for Liverpool, and 
now to be casting his eyes towards Jamaica.” Scott requests Ellas to 
help him if h-e can by introducing him to some of his own friends or 
agents in that island ; and Ellis furnishes him accordingly with letters 
to Mr. Blackburne, a friend and brother proprietor, who appears to have 
paid Daniel Scott every possible attention, and soon provided him with 
suitable employment on a healthy part of his estates. But the same low 
tastes and habits wdiich had reduced the unfortunate young man to the 
necessity of expatriating himself, recurred after a brief season of peni- 
' tence and order, and continued until/ he had accumulated great affliction 
upon all his family. 

On the 10th of J une, 1804, died, at his” seat of Eosebank, Captain Bobert 
Scott, the affectionate uncle whose name has before occurred in this narra- 
tive. “ He was,” says his nephew to Ellis, on the 18th, “ a man of uni- 
versal benevolence, and great kindness towards his friends, and to me 
individually. His manners were so much tinged with the habits of celi- 
bacy as to render them peculiar, though by no means unple^ingly so, and 
his profession (that of a seaman) gave a high colouring to the whole. The 
loss IS one which, though the course of nature led me to expect it, did not 
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take place at last wdtliout considerable pain to my feelings. The arrange* 
ment of his affairs, and the distribution of his small fortune amonp his 
relations, will devolve in a great measure upon me. He has distinguished 
me by leaving me a beautiful little villa on the banks of the Tweed, with 
every possible convenience annexed to it, and about thirty acres of the 
finest land in Scotland. Notwithstanding, however, the temptation that 
this bequest offers, I continue to pursue my Reged plan, and expect to 
be settled at Ashestiel in the course of a month. Rosebank is situated so 
near the village of Kelso as. hardly to be sufficiently a country residence ; 
besides, it is hemmed in by hedges and ditches, not to mention dukes and 
lady dowagers, which are bad things for little people. It is expected to 
sell to great advantage. I shall buy a mountain farm with the purchase- 
money, and be quite the Laird of "the Cairn and the Scaur.” 

Scott sold Rosebank, in the course of the year, for ^^5,000 ; his share 
(being a ninth) of his uncle’s other property amounted, I believe, to about 
*500 ; and he had beside a legacy of ATOO in his quality of trustee. This 
bequest made an important change in his pecuniary position, and in- 
fluenced accordingly the arrangements of his future life. Independently 
of practice at the bar and of hterary profits he was now, with his little 
patrimony, his sheriffship, and about i‘200 per annum arising from the 
stocsk ultimately settled on his wife, in possession of a fixed revenue of 
‘nearly, if not quite, i51,000 a year. 

On*the 1st of August he writes to Ellis from Ashestiel ; Having had' 
only about a hundred and fifty things to do, I have scarcely done any- 
thing, and yet could not give myself leave to suppose that I had leisure 
to write letters. 1st, I had this farmhouse to lumish from sales, from 
brokers’ shops, and from all manner of hospitals for incurable furniture. 
2dly, I had to let my cottage on the banks of the Esk. 3dly, I had to 
arrange matters for the sale of Rosebank, 4thly, I had to go into quarters 
with our cavalry, which made a very idle fortmght in the midst of all this 
business. Last of all, I had to sux^erintend a removal, or what we call a 
ftitiing, which, of all bores under the cope of heaven, is bore the most 
tremendous. After all these storms we are now most comfortably settled, 
and have only to regret deejfiy our disappointment at finding your 
northern march blown up. We had been projecting about tw’^enty expedi- 
tions, and were pleasing ourselves at Mrs. Ellis’s expected surprise on 
finding herself so totally built in by mountains, as I am at the present 
writing hereof. We are seven miles from kirk and market. We rectify 
the last inconvenience by killing our own mutton and poultry ; and as 
to the former, finding there w’as some chanceof my family turning pagans, 
I have adopted the goodly practice of reading prayers every Sunday, to 
the great edification of my household. Think of this, you that have the 
happiness to he within two steps of the church, and commiserate those 
who dwell in the wilderness. 1 showed Charlotte yesterday the Oatraily 
and told her that to inspect that venerable monument was one main object 
of your intended j oumey to Scotland, She is of opinion that ditches must 
be more scarce in the neighbourhood of Windsor Forest than she had 
hitherto had the least idea of.” 

Ashestiel will be visited by many for his sake, as long as Waverlejr 
and Marmion are remembered, A more beautiful situation for the resi* 
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deuce of a poet conld not be conceived. The house was then a small 6ne, 
but, compared with the cottage at Lasswade, its accommodations were 
amply sufficient. You approached it through an oM-fashioned garden, 
witn holly hedges and broad green terrace walks. On one side, close under 
the windows, is a deep ravine, clothed with venerable trees, down which 
a mountain rivulet is heard, more than seen, in its progress to the Tweed. 
The river itself is separated from the high bank on which the house stands 
only by a narrow meadow of the richest verdure. Opposite, and all around, 
are the green hills. The valley there is narrow, and the aspect in every 
direction is that of perfect pastoral repose. The heights immediately 
behind are those which divide the Tweed from the Yarrow ; and the 
latter celebrated stream lies within an easy ride, in the course of which 
the traveller passes through a variety of tne finest mountain scenery in 
the south of Scotland. No town is within seven miles but Selkirk, which 
was then still smaller and quieter than it is now ; there was hardly even 
a gentleman’s family within visiting distance, except at Yair, a few miles 
lower on the Tweed, the ancient seat of the Pringles of Whytbank, and 
at BowhiU, between the Yarrow and the Ettrick, where the Earl of Dal- 
keith used occasionally to inhabit a small shooting lodge, which has since 
grown to be a magnificent ducal residence. The country all around, with 
here and there an insignificant exception, belongs to the Buccleuch estate, 
so that, whichever way he chose to turn, the bard of the clan had ample 
room and verge enough, and all appliances to boot, for every variety of 
field sport that might happen to please his fancy ; and, being then in the 
prime vigour of manhood, he was not slow to profit by these advantages. 
Meantime, the concerns of his own little farm, and the care of his absent 
relation’s woods, gave him healthful occupation in the intervals of the 
chase ; and he had long solitary evenings lor the uninterrupted exereise 
of his pen — perhaps, on the whole, better oiDportunities of study than he 
had ever enjoyed oefore, or was to meet with elsewhere in later days. 

When he first examined Ashestiel, with a view to being his cousin’s 
tenant, he thought of taking home James Hogg to superintend the sheep- 
farm, and keep watch over the house also during the winter. I am not 
able to tell exactly in what manner this proposal fell to the ground. 

Scott had hardly been a week in possession of his new domains before 
he made acquaintance with a character much better suited to his purpose 
than James Hogg ever could have been. I mean honest Thomas Purdie, 
his faithful servant — ^his affectionately devoted humble friend from this 
time until death parted them. Tom was first brought before him, in his 
capacity of Sheriff, on a charge of poaching, when the poor fellow gave 
such a touching account of his circumstances, — a wife, and I know not 
how many children depending on his exertions— work scarce and grouse 
abundant,— and all this with a mixture of odd sly humdur,— that the 
Sheriff’s heart was moved. Tom escaped the penalty of the law— was 
taken into employment as shepherd, and showed such^zeal, activity, and 
shrewdness in that capacity, that Scott never had any occasion to repent 
of the step he soon afterwards took, in promoting h i m to the position 
which had been originally offered to James Hogg. 

It was also about the same time that he took into his service as coach- 
man Peter Mathieson, brother-in-law to Thomas Purdie, another faithMf 
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servant, wLo never afterwards left him, and still survives his kind 
master. Scott’s awkward conduct of the little phceton had exposed his 
wife to more than omb perilous overturn, before he agreed to set up a close 
carriage, and call in the assistance of this steady charioteer. 

During this autumn Scott formed the personal acquaintance of ^ilungo 
Park, the celebrated victim of African discovery. On his return from liis 
first expedition, Park endeavoured to estabhsh himself as a medical prac- 
titioner in the town of Hawick, but the drudgeries of that calling in such 
a district soon exhausted his ardent temper, and he was now living in 
seclusion in his native cottage at Fowlsheils on the Yarrow, nearly oppo- 
site Newark Castle. His brother, Archibald Park, a man remarkable for 
strength both of mind and body introduced the traveller to Scott. They 
soon became much attached to each other ; and Scott supplied some in- 
teresting anecdotes of their brief intercourse to the late Mr. Wishaw, the 
editor of Park’s posthumous Journal, with which I shall blend a few 
minor circumstances which I ‘gathered from him in conversation long 
afterwards. “ On one occasion,” he says, “ the traveller communicated 
to him some very remarkable adventures which had befallen him in 
Africa, but wdiich he liad not recorded in his book.” On Scott’s asking 
the cause of this silence, Mungo answered “ that in all cases where he 
had information to communicate, which he thought of importance to the 
public, he had stated the facts boldly, leaving it to his readers to give 
such credit to his statements as they might appear justly to deserve ;l>ut 
that he would not shock their faith, or render his travels more marvel- 
lous, by introducing circumstances which, however true, were of little or 
no moment, as they related solely to his own personal adventures and 
escapes.” This reply struck ScQtt as highly characteristic of the man ; 
and though strongly tempted to set down some of these marvels for Mr. 
Wishaw’s use, he on reflection abstained fjorn doing so, holding it unfair 
to record what the adventurer had deliberately chosen to suppress in his 
own narrative. He confirms the account given by Park’s biographer of 
hp cold and reserved manners to strangers ; and in particular, of his 
disgust of the indirect questions which curious visitors would often put 
to him upon the subject of his travels.” “ This practice,” said Mungo, 
“ exposes me to two risks ; either that I may not understand the questions 
meant to be put, or that my answers to them may he misconstrued ; ” 
and he contrasted such conduct with, the frankness of Scott’s revered 
friend. Dr. Adam Pergusson, who, the very first day the traveller dined 
with him at Hallyards, spread a large map of ALMca on the table, and 
made him trace out his progress thereupon, inch by inch, questioning him 
minutely as to every step he had taken. “ Here, however,” sa^ Scott, 
“ Dr. F. was using a pri^ege to which he was well entitled by his vene- 
rable age and hi^ literary character, but which could not have been 
exercised with propriety by any common stranger.” 

Calling one day at Fowlshiels, and not finding Park at home, Scott 
walked in search of him along the banks of theTarrow, which in that 
neighbourhood passes over various ledges of rock, forming deep pools and 
eddies between them. Presently he discovered his friend standing alone 
on the bank, plunging one stone after another into the water, and watch- 
ing anxiousfy the bubbles as they rose to ^e surface. “ This,” said Scott, 
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“appears but an idle amusement for one wbo has seen so mucb stirring 
adventure.” “ Not so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,” answered Mungo. 
“ This was the manner in which I used to ascertaiiiJ^he depth of a river 
in Africa before I ventured to cross it— judging whether the attempt 
would be safe, by the time the bubbles of air took to ascend.” At this 
time Park’s intention of a second expedition had never been revealed to 
Scott ; but he instantly formed the opinion that these experiments on 
Yarrow were connected with some such purpose. 

His thoughts had always continued to be haunted with Africa. He 
told Scott that whenever he awoke suddenly in the night, owing to a 
nervous disorder with which he was troubled, he fancied himself still a 
prisoner in the tent of All ; but when the poet expressed some surprise 
that he should design again to revisit those scenes, he answered, that he 
would rather brave Africa and all its horrors than wear out his life in 
long and toilsome rides over the hills of Scotland, for which the remune- 
ration was hardly enough to keep soul and body together. 

Towards the end of the autumn, when about to quit his country for 
the last time, Park paid Scott a farevrell visit, and slept at Ashestiel. 
Next morning his host accompanied him homewards over the wild chain 
of hills between the Tweed and the Yarrow. Park talked much of his 
new scheme, and mentioned his determination to tell his family that he 
had some business for a day or two in Edinburgh, and send them his 
blessing from thence without returning to take leave. He had married, 
not long before, a pretty and amiable woman ; and when they reached 
the TVilliamhope Eidge, “the autumnal mist floating heavily and slowly 
down the valley of the Yarrow,” presented to Scott’s imagination “ a 
striking emblem of the troubled and uncertain prospect which his under- 
taking aftbrded.” He remained, however^ unshaken, and at length they 
reached the spot at which th^y had agreed to separate. A small ditch 
divided the moor from the road, and, in going over it. Park’s horse 
stumbled, and nearly fell. “ I am afraid, Mungo,” said the Sheriff, “that 
is a bad omen.” To which he answered, smiling, “ Frdts (omens) follow 
those who look to them.” With this expression Mungo struck the spurs 
into his horse, and Scott never saw him again. His parting proverb, by 
the way, was probably suggested by one of the Border ballads, in which 
species of lore he was almost as great a proficient as the Sheriff himself; 
for we read in Edom o’ Gordon, — 

“Them look to freits, my master dear, 

Then freits will follow them.” 

I must not omit that George Scott, the unfortunate companion of Park’s 
second journey, was the son of a tenant on the Buccleuch estate, whose 
^ill in drawing having casually attracted the Sheriff’s attention, he was 
recommended by him to the protection of the family, and by this means 
established in a respectable situation in the Ordnance department of the 
Tower of London ; but the stories of his old acquaintance Munp Park’s 
discoveries had made such an impression on his fancy, that nothing could 
prevent his accompanying him on the fatal expedition of 1805. 

The brother of IVIungo Park remained in Scott’s neighbourhood for many 
years, and frequently his conipanion in his luoimtaiu rides, Though 
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a, man^f the most dauntless temperament, he was often alarmed at Scott’s 
reckless horsemanship. “The de’il’s in ye, Sherra,” he would say, “yell 
never halt till they*bring you hame with yom* feet foremost.” 'He rose 
greatly in favour in consequence of the gallantry with which he seized a 
gipsy, accused of murder, from amidst a group of similar desperadoes, on 
whom the Sheriff and he had come unexpectedly m a desolate part of 
the country. 

To return to the Lay of the Last Minstrel : — ^EUis, understanding it 
to be now nearly ready for the press, writes to Scott, urging him to set it 
forth with some engraved illustrations — if possible, after Flaxman, whose 
^lendid designs from Homer had shortly before made their appearance 
He answers, August 21 — “ I should have liked very much to nave had 
appropriate embellishments. Indeed, we made some attempts of the kind, 
but they did not succeed. I should fear Flaxman’s genius is too classic 
to stoop to body forth my Gothic Borderers. Would there not be^somc 
risk of their resembling the antique of Homer’s heroes rather than the 
iron race of Salvator ? After aU, perhaps nothing is more dihicult than 
for a painter to adopt the author’s ideas of an imaginary character, espe- 
cially when it is founded on traditions to which the artist is a stranger. 

I should like at least to be at his elbow when at work. I wish very 
much I could have sent you the Lay while in MS., to have had the 
advantage of your opinion and corrections. But Ballantyne galled my 
kibes so severely during an unusual fit of activity, that I gave him the 
whole story in a sort of pet both with him and with it.” 

There is a circumstance which must already have struck such of mvi 
readers as knew the author in his latter days, namely, the readiness witn* 
which he seems to have communicated this poem, in its progress, not| 
only to his own familiar friends, but to new and casual acquaintances.? 
We shall find him following the same course with his Marmion — ^butf 
not, I think, with any of his subsequent works. His determination tc| 
consult the movements of his own mind alone in the conduct of his 
pieces was probably taken before he began the Lay ; and he soon resolved 
to trust for the detection of minor inaccuracies to two persons only-p^ 
James Ballantyne and William Erskine. The printer was himself a man 
of considerable literary talents ; his own style had the incurable faults^ 
of pomposity and affectation, but his eye for more venial errors in the;, 
writings of others was quick, and, though his personal address was apt to; 
give a stranger the impression of insincerity, he was in reality an honesj 
man, and conveyed ms mind on such matters with equal candour an^ 
delicacy during the whole of Scott’s brilliant career. In the vast majority 
of instances he found his friend acquiesce at once in the propriety of hil 
suggestions ; nay, there certainly were cases, though rare, in winch lu^ 
advice to alter things of much more consequence than a word or a rhyme; 
was frankly tendered, and on deliberation adopted by Scott. Mr. Erskine' 
was the referee whenever the poet hesitated about taking the hints of the' 
zealous typographer, and his refined taste and gentle manners rendered 
his criticjil Sliance highly valuable# With two such faithful friend| 
within hisneach, the author of the Lay might safely dispense with send* 
iag his MS. to be revised even by George Ellis, 

^ the ffrst week of January, IS05, the Lay was published f aud iU 
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success at once decided that literature should form the main business of 
Scott^s life. 

It is curious to trace the small begiunings and grjidual development 
of his design. The lovely Countess of Dalkeith hears a wild rude legend 
of Border diaUerie, and sportively asks him to make it the subject of a 
ballad. He had been already labouring in the elucidation of the ‘‘quaint 
Inglis,” ascribed to an ancient seer and bard of the same district, and 
perhaps completed his own sequel, intending the whole to be included 
in the third volume of the Minstrelsy. He assents to Lady Dalkeith’s 
request, and casts about for some new variety of diction and rhyme, which 
might be adopted without impropriety in a closing strain for the same 
collection. Sir John Stoddart’s casual recitation, a year or two before, 
of Coleridge’s unpublished Christabel, had fixed the music of that noble 
fragment in his memory ; and it occurs to him, that by throwing the 
stoxj of Gilpin Homer into somewhat of a similar cadence, he might 
produce such an echo of the later metrical romance as would serve to 
connect his Conclusion of the primitive Sir Tristrem with his imitations 
of the common popular ballad in the Grey Brother and Eve of St. John. 
A single scene of feudal festivity in the hall of Branksome, disturbed by 
some pranks of a nondescript goblin, was probably all that he contem- 
plated ; but his accidental confinement in the midst of a volunteer camp 
gave him leisure to meditate his theme to the sound of the bugle ; and 
suddenly there flashes on him the idea of extending his simple outline, 
so as to embrace a vivid panorama of that old Border life of war and 
tumult, and all earnest passions, with which his researches on the Min- 
strelsy had by degrees fed his imagination, until every the minutest 
feature had been taken home and realized with unconscious intenseness 
of sympathy ; so that he had won for himself in the past another world, 
hardly less complete or familiar than the present. Erskine or Cranstoun 
suggests that he would do well to divide the poem into cantos, and prefix 
to each of them a motto explanatory of the action, after the fashion of 
Spenser in the Faery Queen. He pauses for a moment — and the happiest 
conception of the framework of a picturesque narrative that ever occurred 
to any poet — one that Homer might have envied — the creation of the 
ancient harper starts to life. By such steps did the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel grow out of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

A word more of its felicitous machinery. It was at Bowhill that the 
Countess of Dalkeith requested a ballad on Gilpin Homer. The ruined 
castle of Newark closely adjoins that seat, and is now indeed included 
within its pUamnce. Newark had been the chosen residence of the first 
Duchess of Buccleuch, and he accordingly shadows out his own beautiful 
friend in the person of her lord’s ancestress, the last of the original stock 
of that great house ; himself the favoured inmate of Bowhill, introduced 
certainly to the familiarity of its circle in consequence of his devotion to 
the poetry of a bypast age, in that of an aged minstrel, “the last of the 
race,” seeking shelter at the gate of Newark, m days when many an ad- 
herent of the fallen cause of Stuart — his own bearded ancestor, 
fought at KilUehroMe^ among the rest — owed their safety to h^ who 

** In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 

Pad wept o’er Jdonmouth’s bloody tomb,” 
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Th# arcli allusions which run through all these Introductions, without 
in the least interrupting the truth and graceful pathos of their main im-* 
pression, seem to nils exquisitely characteristic of Scott, whose delight 
and pride was to play with the genius which nevertheless mastered liim 
at will. For, in truth, what is it that gives to all his works their unique 
and marking charm, except the matchless effect which sudden effusions 
of the purest heart-hlood of nature derive from their being poured out, 
to all appearance involuntarily, amidst diction and sentiment cast equally 
in the mould of the busy world, and the seemingly habitual desire to' 
dwell on nothing but what might be likely to excite curiosity without 
too much disturbing deeper feelings in the saloons of polished life? 
Such outbursts come forth dramatically in aU his writings ; but in the 
interludes and passionate parentheses of the 3jay of the Last Minstrel, 
we have the poet’s own inner soul and temperament laid bare and 
throbbing before us : even here, indeed, he has a mask, and he trusts it 
— ^but fortunately it is a transparent one. 

Many minor personal aUusioiis have been explained in the notes to the 
last edition of the Lay. It was hardly necessary even then to say that 
the choice of the hero had been dictated by the poet’s affection for the 
living descendants of the Baron of Cranstoun ; and now none who have 
perused the preceding pages can doubt that he had dressed out his Mar- 
garet of Branksome in the form and features of his own first love. Tliis 
poem may be considered as the bright consummate flower” in which aE 
the dearest dreams of his youthful fancy had at length found expansion 
for their strength, spirit, tenderness, and beauty. 

He has embodied what was, at the time when he penned them, the chief 
daydream of Ashestiel. From the moment that his uncle’s death placed 
a considerable sum of ready money at his command, he pleased himself, 
as we have seen, with the idea of Duying a mountain farm, and becoming 
not only the “sheriff” (as he had in former days delighted to caU himse^, 
but “ the laird of the cairn and the scaur.” While he was “ labouring 
doucmmt at the Lay ” (as in one of his letters he expresses it), during the 
recess of 1804, circumstances rendered it next to certain tliat the smaE 
estate of Broadmeadows, situated just over against the ruins of Newark, on 
the northern bank of the Yarrow, would soon be exposed to sale ; and many 
, a time did he ride round it in company with Lord and Lady Dalkeith, 

“ When summer smiled on sweet BowMll,” 

surveying the beautiful little domain with wistful eyes. 

I consider it as, in one point of view, the greatest misfortune of his life 
that this vision was not realized ; but the success of the poem itself changed 
“ the spirit of his dream.” The favour which it at once attained had not 
been equaUed in the case of any one poem of considerable length during 
at least two generations : it certainly had not been approached in the case 
of any narrative poem since the days of Dryden. Before it was sent to 
the press it had received warm commendation from the ablest and most 
influential critic of the time ; but when Mr. Je&ey’s reviewal appeared, 
a month after pubEcation, laudatory as its language was, it scarcely came 
up to the opinion which had already taken root in the public mind. 

I abstain from transcribing the letters which conveyed to Scott the 
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private opinions of persons themselves eminently distinguished in poetry, 
but I think it just to state that I have not discovered in any of them — no, 
not even in those of Wordsworth or Campbell — a stjfidn of approbation 
higher on the whole than that of the chief professional reviewer of the 
period. 

“ It would be great affectation,” says the Introduction of 1830, " not to 
own that the author expected some success from the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. The attempt to return to a more simple and natural style of poetry 
was lilcely to be welcomed, at a time when the public had become tired 
of heroic hexameters, 'with all the buckram and!" binding that belong to 
them in modern days. But whatever might have been his expectations, 
whether moderate or unreasonable, the result left them far behind, for 
among those who smiled on the adventurous minstrel were numbered the 
great names of WiUiam Pitt and Charles Fox. Neither was the extent of 
the sale inferior to the character of the judges, who received the poem 
'with approbation. Upwards of 30,000 copies were disposed of by the ' 
trade ; and the author had to perform a task difficult to human vanity, 
when called upon to make the necessary deductions from his o'wn merits, 
in a calm attempt to account for its popularity,” 

Through what channel or in what terms Fox made known his opinion 
of the Lay, I have failed to ascertain. Pitt’s praise, as expressed to his 
niece. Lady Hester Stanhope, within a few weeks after the poem appeared, 
was repeated by her to Mr. William Stewart Bose, who, of course, com- 
municated it forthwith to the author ; and, not long after, the Minister, 
in conversation with Scott’s early friend, the Right Hon. William Dundas, 
signified that it would ^ve him pleasure to find some opportunity of 
advancing the fortunes of such a writer. “ I remember,” 'writes this gentle- 
man, “ at Mr. Pitt’s table in 1806, the Chancellor asked me about you and 
your then situation, and after I had answered him, Mr. Pitt observed, 

‘ He can’t remain as he is,’ and desired me to ‘look to it,’ He then repeated 
some lines from the Lay describing the old harper’s embarrassment when 
asked to play, and said, ‘This is a sort of thing which I might have,! 
expected in painting, but could never have fancied capable of being given \ 
in poetry.’ 

It is agreeable to know that this great statesman and accomplished 
scholar awoke at least once from his supposed apathy as to the elegant 
literature of his o'wn time. 

The poet has under-estimated even the patent and tangible evidence 
of his success. The first edition of the Lay was a magnificent quarto, 
760 copies ; but this was soon exhausted, and there followed an octavo 
impression of 1,500 ; in 1806 two more, one of 2,000 copies, another of 
2,260 ; in 1807, a Mth edition of 2,000, and a sixth of 3,000 ; in 1808, , 
3,550 ; in 18Q9, 3,000 — a small edition in quarto (the ballads and lyrical 
pieces being then annexed to it), — and another octavo edition of 3,260 ; 
in 1811^ 3,000 ; in 1812, 3,000 ; in 1816, 3,000 ; in 1823, 1,00D. A four- 
teenth impression of 2,000 foolscap appeared iu 1’825 ; and besides all 
this, before the end of 1836, 11,000 copies had gone forth in the collected 
editions of his poetical works. Thus, nearly forty-thousand copies had 
been disposed of in this country, and by the legitimate trade alore, be- 
fore he superintended the edition of 1830, to which his Biographical 
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Introductions* were prefixed. In tlie history of British Poetry nothing 
had ever equalled the demand for the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

The publishers o# the first edition were Longman and Co., of London, 
and Archibald Constable and Co., of Edinburgh; wnichlast house, how- 
ever, had but a small share in the adventure. The profits were to be 
divided equally between the author and his publishers ; and Scott’s 
moiety was J169 6s. Messrs. Longman, when a second edition was called 
for, offered .£500 for the copyright ; this was accepted, but they after- 
wards, as the Introduction says, “ added ^£100 in their own unsolicited 
kindness. It was handsomely given to supply the loss of a fine horse 
wliich broke down suddenly wliile the author was riding ^vith one of the 
worthy publishers.” This worthy publisher was Mr. Owen Rees, and 
the gilant steed, to whom a desperate leap in the coursing-field proved 
fatal, was, I believe, Gaptain, the immediate successor of Lenore as Scott’s 
charger in the volunteer cavaliy ; Captain was replaced by Lieutenant 
The author’s whole share, then, in the profits of the Lay, came to .£769 6s. 
' Mr. Rees’ visit to Ashestiel occurred in the autumn. The success of 
the poem had already been decisive ; and fresh negotiations of more 
kinds than one were at this time in progress between Scott and various 
booksellers’ houses both of Edinburgh and London. 

Mr. Ballantyne, in his Memorandum, says that very shortly after the 
publication of the Lay, he found himself obliged to apply to Mr. Scott 
for an advance of money, his own capital being inadequate for the busi- 
ness which had been accumulated on his press, in consequence of the 
reputation it had acquired for beauty and correctness of execution. Al- 
ready, as we have seen, BaUantyne had received “ a hberal loan “and 
now,” says he, “being compelled, maugre all delicacy, to renew my 
application, he candidly answered that he was not quite sure that it W( uld 
be prudent for him to comply, but in order to evince his entire confidence 
in^ me, he was wilUng to make a suitable advance to be admitted as a 
third-sharer of my business.” In truth, Scott now embarked in Ballan- 
tyne’s concern almost the whole of the capital at his disposal, namely, 
the £5,000 which he had received for Rosebank, and which he had a few 
months before designed to invest in the purchase of Broadmeadows. Dis 
aliter visum. 

His Introduction to the Lay in 1830 appears to leave little doubt that 
the hope of ultimately succeeding at the W had waxed very faint, before 
the third volume of the Mmstrelsy was brought out in 1803. When that 
hope ultimately vanished altogether, perhaps he himself would not have 
found it easy to telL The most important of men’s opinions, views, and 
projects are sometimes taken up in so very gradual a manner, and after 
sb many pauses of hesitation and of inward retractation, that they them- 
selves are at a loss to trace in retrospect all the stages through which 
their minds have passed. We see plainly that Scott had never been ‘fond 
of his profession, but that, conscious of his own persevering diligence* 
he ascribed his scanty success in it mainly to the prejudices of the Scotch 
solicitors against employing, in weighty causes at least, any barrister 
supposed to be strongly imbued with the love of literature ; instancir^ 
the career of his friend Jeffrey as almost the solitary instance within his 
expemeitce of such prejudices being entirely overcome* Had Scott, to his 
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strong sense and dexterous ingenuity, his well-grounded knowledL^e of 
the jurisprudence of his country, and his admirable industry, added a 
brisk and ready talent for debate and declamation, fccan have no doubt 
that his triumph over the prejudices alluded to would have been as com- 
plete as Mr. Jeffrey’s j nor in truth do I much question that, had one 
really great and interesting case been submittecl to his sole care and 
management, the result would have been to place his professional cha- 
racter for skill and judgment, and variety of resource, on so firm a basis, 
that even his rising celebrity as a man of "letters could not have seriously 
disturbed it. Nay, I think it quite possible that had he been entrusted 
with one such case after his reputation was estabhshed, and he had been 
compelled to do his abilities some measure of justice in his own secret 
estimate, he might have displayed very considerable powers even as a 
forensic speaker. But no opportunities of this engaging kind having 
ever been presented to him — after he had persisted for more than ten 
years in sweeping the floor of the Parliament House, without meeting 
with any employment but what would have suited the dullest drudge, 
and seen himself termly and yearly^ more and more distanced by con- 
temporaries for whose general capacity he could have had little respect 
— while, at the same time, he already felt his own position in the eyes of 
society at large to have been signally elevated in consequence of his extra- 
professional exertions — ^it is not wonderful that disgust should have gra- 
dually gamed upon him, and that the sudden blaze and tumult of renown 
which surrounded the author of the Lay should have at last determined 
him to concentrate all his ambition on the pursuits which had alone 
brought him distinction. It ought to be mentioned that the business in 
George’s Square, once extensive and lucrative, had dwindled away in 
the hands of his brother Thomas, whose varied and powerful talents 
were unfortunately combined with some tastes by no means favourable 
to the successful prosecution of his prudent father’s vocation ; so that 
very possibly even the humble employment of which, during his first 
years at the bar, Scott had at least a sure and respectable allowance, was 
by this time much reduced. I have not his fee-books of later date than 
1803 ; it is, however, my impression from the whole tenour of his con- 
versation and correspondence, that after that period he had not only not 
advanced as a professional man, but had been retrograding in nearly the 
same proportion that his literary reputation advanced. 

We have seen that, before he formed his contract with Ballantyne, he 
was in possession of such a fixed income as might have satisfied aU his 
desires, "had he not found his family increasing rapidly about him. Even 
as that was, with nearly, if not quite, i>l,000 per annum, he might perhaps 
have retired not only from the bar, but from Edinburgh, and settled 
entirely at Ashestiel or Broadmeadows, without encountering what any 
man of his station and habits ought to have considered as an imprudent 
risk. He had, however, no wish to cut himself off from the busy and 
intelligent society to which he had been hitherto accustomed, and resolved 
not to leave the bar until he should have at least used his best efforts for 
obtamjng, in addition to his shrievalty, one of those clerkships of the 
Supreme Oourt at Edinburgh, which are usually considered as honourable 
retirements for jidvocates Tvbo, at a certain standing, finally give up all 
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liopes> of reacliin^ the dignity of the bench. “ I determined,” he saj's, 
** that literature should be my staff but not my crutch, and that the profits 
of my literary labot!!*, ho%vever convenient otherwise, should not, if I could 
help it, become necessary to my ordinary expenses. Upon such a post an 
author might hope to retreat, without any perceptible alteration of cir- 
cumstances, whenever the time should arrive that the public grew weary 
of his endeavours to please, or he himself should tire of the pen. I pos- 
sessed so many friends capable of assisting me in this object of ambition 
that I could hardly over-rate my owui prospects of obtaining the prefer- 
ment to which I limited my wishes ; and, in fact, I obtained, in no long 
period, the reversion of a situation which completely met them.” * 

The first notice of this affair that occurs in Ms correspondence is in a 
note of Lord Dalkeith’s, Feb. 2nd, 1805, in which Ms noble friend says, 
“ My father desires me to tell you that he has had a communication wuth 
Lord Melville wuthin these few days, and that he tMnks your business is 
in a good train, though not certain,^ I consider it as clear, then, tha^t he 
began his negotiations concerning a seat at the clerk’s table immediately 
after the Lay w^’as published, and that their commencement had been 
resolved upon in the strictest connection with his embarkation in the 
printing concern of James Ballantyiic and Company. Such matters are 
seldom speedily arranged, but w^e shall find him in possession of his object 
before twelve months had elapsed. 

Memwhile, his design of q^uitting the bar was divulged to none but 
those immediately necessary tor the purposes of his negotiation with the 
Government ; and the nature of his connection with the printing company 
remained, I believe, not only unkno-wn, but for some years wholly unsus- 
pected, by any of his daily companions except Mr. firskine. 

The forming of this commercial connection w^as one of the most impor- 
tant steps in Scott’s life. He continued bound by it during tw'enty years, 
and its influence on his literary exertions and his worldly fortunes was 
productive of much good and not a little evil. Its effects were in truth 
so mixed and balanced during the vicissitudes of a long and vigorous 
career, that I at this moment doubt whether it ought, on the whole, to 
be considered with more of satisfaction or of regret. 

With what zeal he proceeded in advancing the views of the new co- 
partnership, his correspondence bears ample evidence. The brilliant and 
captivating genius, now acknowledged universally, was soon discovered 
by the leading booksellers of the time to be united with such abundance 
of matured information in many departments, and, above all, with such 
indefatigable habits, as to mark him out for the most valuable workman 
they coiid engage for the furtherance of their schemes. He had, long 
before this, cast a shrewd and penetrating eye over the field of literary 
enterprise, and devdoped in his own mind the outlines of many extensive 
plans,. wMch wanted nothing but the command of a sufficient body of able 
subalterns to be carried into execution with splendid success. Such of 
these as he grappled with in his own person were. With rare, exceptions, 
carried to a triumphant conclusion ; but the alliance with Ballantyne 
goon infected him with the proverbial rashness of mere mercantile 

* Introduction to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1830* 
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adventure — wLile, at tiie same time, his generous feelings for othe^^ men 
of letters, and his characteristic propensity to over-rate their talents, 
combined to hurry him and his friends into a multitude of arrangements, 
the results of which were often extremely embarrassing, and ultimately, 
in the aggregate, all but disastrous. It is an old saying, that wherever 
there is a secret there must be something wrong ; and dearly did he pay 
the penalty for the mystery in which he had chosen to involve this 
transaction. It was his rule, from the be^nning, that whatever he wrote 
or edited must be printed at that press ; and had he catered for it only 
as author and sole editor, aU had been well ; but had the booksellers 
known his direct pecuniary interest in keeping up and extending the 
occupation of those types, they would have taken into account his nvely 
imagination and sanguine temperament, as well as his taste and judgment, 
and considered, far more deliberately than they too often did, his multi- 
farious recommendations of new literary schemes, couiiled though these 
were with some dim understanding that, if the BaUantyne press were 
employed, his own literary skill would be at his friend’s disposal for the 
general superintendence of the undertaking. On the other hand, Scott’s 
suggestions were, in many cases, perhaps in the majority of them, con- 
veyed through BaUantyne, whose habitual deference to his opinion in- 
duced him to advocate them with enthusiastic zeal ; and the printer, who 
had thus pledged his personal authority for the merits of the i^roposed 
scheme, must have felt himself committed to the bookseller, and could 
hardly refuse with decency to take a certain share of the pecuniary risk, 
by aUowing the time and method of his own payment to be regulated 
according to the employer’s convenience. Hence, by degrees, was woven 
a web of entanglement from which neither BaUantyne nor his adviser 
had any^ means of escape, except only in that indomitable spirit, the 
mainspring of personal industry altogether unparaUeled, to which, thus 
set in motion, the world owes its most gigantic monument of literary 
genius. 

The foUowing is the first letter I have found of Scott to his paetneb. 
The Mr. Foster mentioned in the beginning of it was a Uterary gentleman 
who had proposed to take on himself a considerable share in the annota- 
tion of some of the new editions then on the carpet — among others, one of 
Dryden, 

"Ashestiel, April ISth, 1805. 

“ Dear Ballantyne, — 

" I have duly received your two favours — also Foster’s. He stiU howls 
about the expense of printing, but I think we shaU finally settle. His 
argument is that you print too fine, alms too dear, I intend to stick to 
my answer, that I know nothing of the matter, but that, settle it how you 
and he will, it must be printed by you, or can be no concern of mine. This 
mves you an advantage in driving the bargain. As to everything else, I 
think we shaU do, and I will endeavour to set a few volumes a-going on 
the plan you propose. 

' " I have imagined a very superb work. What think you of a complete 
edition of British Poets, ancient and modem ? Johnson’s is imperfect and 
©ut of print j so is BeU’s, which is a LiUiputian thing ; and Anderson’s, 
the most complete in point of number, is most contemptible in execution 
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both of the editor and printer. There is a scheme for you ! At least a 
hundred volumes, to be published at the rate of ten a year. I cannot, 
however, be ready till midsummer. If the booksellers will give me a 
decent allowance per volume, say thirty guineas, I shall hold myself well 
paid on the writing hand. This is a dead secret*” 


Scott opened forthwith his gigantic scheme of the British Poets to 
Constable, who entered into it with eagerness. They found presently 
that Jlessrs. Cadell and Davies, and some of the other London publishers, 
had a similar plan on foot, and after an unsuccessful negotiation with 
Mackintosh, were now actually treating with Campbell for the Bio- 
graphical Prefaces. Scott proposed that the Edinburgh and London 
houses should join in the adventure, and that the editorial task should 
be shared between himself and his brother poet. To this both Messrs. 
Cadell and Mr. Campbell warmly assented ; but the design ultimately 
fell to the ground in consequence of the booksellers refusing to admit 
certain works which both Scott and Campbell insisted upon. 

Precisely at the time when Scott’s poetical ambition had been stimu- 
lated by the first outburst of *universm applause, and when he was form- 
ing those engagements with Ballantyne which involved so large an 
accession of literary labours, as weU as of pecuniary cares and responsi- 
bilities, a fresh impetus was gven to the volunteer mania in Scotland by 
the appointment of the late Earl of Moira (afterwards Marquis of Hast- 
ings) to the chief military command in that part of the enmire. The 
Earl had married, the year before, a Scottish peeress, the Countess of 
Loudon, and entered witn great zeal into her sympathy with the patriotic 
enthusiasm of her countrymen. Edinburgh was converted into a camp ; 
independently of a large garrison of regular troops, nearly 10,000 fencibles 
and volunteers were almost constantly under arms. The lawyer wore 
his uniform under his gown ; the shopkeeper measured out his wares in 
scarlet — ^m short, the citizens of all classes made more use for sevefal 
months of the military than of any other dress ; and the new Commander- 
in-Chief consulted equally his own gratification and theirs, by devising 
a succession of manoeuvres which presented a vivid image of the art of 
war conducted on a lar^e and scientific scale. In the sham hcUtles and 
sham sieges of 1805, Craigmillar, Preston, Gilmerton, the Crosscauseway, 
and other formidable positions in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, were 
the scenes of many a dashing assault and resolute defence ; and occa- 
sionally the spnits of the mock combatants — English and Scotch, or 
Lowhind and jHighland — became so much excited that there was some 
difficulty in preventing the rough mockery of warfare from passing into 
' its realities. The Highlanders, in particular, were very hard to be dealt 
with ; and once, at least, Lord Moira was forced to alter at the eleventh 
hour his programme of battle, because a battalion of kilted fencibles 
could not or would not understand that it was their duty to be beat. 
Such days as these must have been more nobly spirit-stirring than even 
the best specimens of the fox-chase. To the end of his life Scott de- 
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interludes seem only to have whetted his appetite for closet work. Ih- 
deed, nothing hut a complete publication of his letters could ^ve an 
adequate notion of the facility with which he alres^^y combined tne con- 
scientious magistrate, the martinet quartermaster, tfie speculative printer, 
and the ardent lover of Hterature for its own sake. 

The printing-office in the Canongate was by this time in very great 
request ; and the partners had already found it necessary to borrow fresh 
capital — on the personal security, it need not be added, of Scott himself. 
He says : “ As I have full coimdence in applying the accommodation 
received from Sir William Porbes in the most convenient and prudent 
manner, I have no hesitation to return the bonds subscribed, as you 
desire. This will put you in cash for great matters.” 

Already he was seriously at work on Dryden. During the same 
summer, he drew up for the Edinburgh Keview an admirable article on 
Todd^s edition of Spenser ; another on Godwin’s Fleetwood ; a third, on 
the Highland Society’s Eeport concerning the Poems of Ossian ; a fourth, 
on Johnes’s Translation of Froissart ; a fifth, on Colonel Thornton's 
Sporting Tour ; and a sixth, on some cookery books — the two last being 
excellent specimens of his humour. He had, besides, a constant succession 
of minor cares in the superintendence of multifarious works passing 
through the Ballantyne press. But there is yet another important item 
to be included in the list of his literary labours of this period. The 
General Preface to his novels informs us, that “ about 1805 ” he wrote 
the opening chapters of Waverley ; and the second title, ’Tis SixiAj Yean 
since, selected, as he says, “ that the actual date of publication might cor- 
respond with the period in which the scene was laid,” leaves no doubt 
that he had begun the work so early in 1805 as to contemplate publishing 
it before Christmas. 

** Having proceeded,” he says, "as far as, I think, the seventh cliapter, 
I showed my work to a critic^ friend, whose opinion was unfavourable, 
and having then some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the 
loss of it by attempting a new style of composition. I, therefore, then 
threw aside the work I had commenced, without either reluctance or re- 
monstrance. I ought to add, that though my ingenuous friend’s sentence 
was afterwards reversed, on an appeal to the pubhc, it cannot be considered 
as any imputation on his good taste ; for the specimen subjected to his 
criticism did not extend beyond the departure of the hero for Scotland, 
and consequently had not entered upon the part of the story which was 
finally found most interesting.” A letter to be quoted under the year 
1810 will, I believe, satisfy the reader that the first critic of the opening 
chapters of Waverley was William Erskine. 

His correspondence shows how laigely he was exerting himself all this 
while in the service of authors less fortunate than himself. James Hogg 
among others, continued to occupy from time to time his attention ; an4 
he assisted re^ilarly and assiduously throughout this and the succeeding 
year Mr. Eobert Jameson, an industrious and intelligent antiquary, who 
had engaged in editing a collection of ancient popular ballads oefore the 
third volume of the Minstrelsy appeared, andL who at len^h published 
his very curious*work in 1807. Meantime, Ashestiel, in ]^ce of being 
less resorted to by literary strangers- than Lasswade Cottage had been, 
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shared abundantly in the fresh attractions of the Lay, and booksellers 
in the plural number were preceded and followed by an endless variety 
of enthusiastic “gentll bachelors,” whose main temptation from the south 
had been the hope of seeing the Borders in company with their Minstrel. 
He still \mtes of himself as idling aw’ay his hours ; ” he had already 
learned to appear as if he were doing so to all who had no particuLir 
right to confidence respecting the details of his privacy. 

But the most agreeable of all his ^isitants were his own old familiar 
friends, and one or these has furnished me with a sketch of the autumn 
life of Ashestiel, of which I shall now avail myself. Scott’s invitation 
was in these terms : — 


To James Skene^ Esq., of Jlubislaw. 


Ashestiel, 18th August, 1805. 

“Dear Seene,— 

“I have prepared another edition of the Lay, 1,500 strong, moved 
thereunto by the faith, hope, and charity of the London booksellers. 

. . . . If you could, in the interim, &nd a moment to spend here, 
you know the way, and the ford is where it was ; which, by the way, is 
more than I expected after Saturday last, the most dreadful storm of 
funder and lightning I ever witnessed. The lightning broke repeatally 
in our immediate vicinity, i.e., betwixt us and the Peel Wood. Charlotte 
resolved to die in bed like a good Christian. The servants said it was 
the preface to the end of the world, and I was the only person that 
maintained my character for stoicism, which I assure you had some merit, 
as I had no doubt that we were in retil danger. It was accompanied with 
a flood so tremendous, that I would have given five pounds you had 
been here to make a sketch of it. The little GieiikiniiDn brook Avas im-' 


passable for all the next dav, and indeed I have been obliged to send all 
hands to repair the ford, Avhich Avas converted mtcr a deep pool. BelieA e 
me ever yours afiectionately, “ W. S.” 


Mr. Skene says, “ I well remember the ravages of the storm and flood 
described in this letter. The ford of Ashestiel Avas never a good one, and 
for some time after this it remained not a little perilous. He was himself 
the first to attempt the passage on his favourite black horse Captain, Avho 
had scarcely eritered the river when he plunged beyond his depth, and 
liad to svdm to the other side with his burden. It requires a good horse- 
man to sAvim a deep and rapid stream, but he trusted to the Augour of his 
steady trooper, and in spite of his lameness kept his seat manfully. A 
cart bringing a iicav kitchen range (as I belicA^'e the grate for that service 
is technically called) Avas shortly after upset in this ugly ford. The 
horse and cart were with difficulty got out, but the grate remained foi 
some time in the middle of the stream to do duty as a horse-trap, and 
furnish subject for many a good joke Avdien Mrs. Scott happened to com- 
lAaih of the imperfection of her kitchen appointments.” * 

Mr. Skene soon discoA'ered an important change Avliich had recently 
been made in his friend’s distribution of his time. Previously it had 
been his custom, AvheneA^er professional business or social engagements 
occitpied the middle part of his day, to seize some hours for study after 
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he was supposed to have retired to bed. His physician suggested that 
this was very likely to aggravate his nervous headaches, the only malady 
he was subject to in the prime of his manhood ; and, ^contemplating with 
steady eye a course not only of unremitting but of increasing industry, 
he resolved to reverse his plan, and carried his purpose into execution 
with unflinching energy- In short, he had now adopted the habits in 
which, with very slender variation, he ever after persevered when in the 
cotintry. He rose by five o’clock, lit his own nre when the season re- 
quired one, and shaved and dressed with great deliberation — for he was 
a very martinet as to all but the mere coxcombries of the toilet, not ab- 
horring effeminate dandyism itself so cordially as the slightest approach 
to personal slovenliness, or even those “ bedgown and slipper tricks,” as 
he called them, in which literary men are so apt to indulge. Arrayed in 
his shooting-jacket, or whatever dress he meant to use till dinner-time, 
he was seated at his desk by six o’clock, all his papers arranged before 
him in the most accurate order, and his books of reference marshalled 
around him on the floor, while at least one favourite dog lay watching his 
eye just beyond the line of circumvallation. Thus by the time the family 
assembled for breakfast between mne and ten, he had done enough (in 
liis own language) “ to break the neck of the dafs work” After breakfast 
a couple of hours more were given to his solitary tasks, and by noon he 
was, as he used to say, “ his own man.” When the weather was bad he 
would labour incessantly all the morning ; but tlie general rule was to 
be out and on horseback by one o’clock at the latest ; while, if any more 
distant excursion had been proposed over-night, he was ready to start on 
it by ten, his occasional rainy days of unintermitted study forming, as he 
said, a fund in his favour, out of which he was entitled to draw for ac- 
commodation whenever the sun shone with special brightness. 

It was another rule that every letter he received snould be answered 
that same day. Nothing ^else could have enabled him to keep abreast 
with the flood of conununications that in the sequel put his good-nature 
to the severest test ; but already the demands on him in this way also 
were numerous, and he included attention to them among the necessary 
business which must be dispatched before he had a right to close his 
writing-box, or as he phrased it, to say out, damned sjpot, and be a gentle- 
man.” In tuniin^ over his enormous mass of correspondence, I have 
almost invariably found some indication that, when a letter had remained 
more than a day or two unanswered, it had been so because he found 
occasion for inquiry or deliberate consideration. 

I ought not to omit that in those days Scott was far too zealous a dragoon 
not to take a principal share in the stable duty. Before beginning his 
' desk-work in the morning, he uniformly visited his favourite steed, and 
neither Captain nor Lieutenant, nor the lieutenant’s successor, Brown 
'Ad<m (so called after one of the heroes of the Minstrelsy), liked 4o be 
fed -except by him. The latter charger was indeed altogether intractable 
. in other hands, though in his the most submissive of faithful allies. The", 
’ihoment he was bridled and saddled, it was the custom to open the stable 
door as a signal that his master expected him, when he immediately 
trotted to the side of the leaping-on-stotie, of which Scott from his lame- 
' ness found it convenient to make use, and stood there, silent and motion^* 
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lees as;’ a rock, until lie was fairly in liis seat, after whicli he displayed liia 
joy by neighing triumphantly through a brilliant succession of curvet- 
tings. Brown Ada-u never suffered himself to be backed but by his 
master. He broke, I believe, one groom’s arm and another’s leg in the 
rash attempt to tamper with his dignity. 

Camp was at this time the constant parlour dog. He was very hand- 
some, very intelligent, and naturally very fierce, but gentle as a lamb 
among the children. As for the more locomotive Douglas and Percy, he 
kept one window of his study open, whatever might be the state of the 
weather, that they might leap out and in as the fancy moved them. He 
always talked to Camp as if he understood what was said— and the 
animal certainly did understand not a little of it ; in particular it seemed 
as if he perfectly comprehended on aU occasions that his master con- 
sidered him as a sensible and steady friend, the greyhounds as volatile 
young creatures whose freaks must be borne vdth. 

“Every day,” says Mr. Skene, “ we had some hours ot coursing with 
the greyhounds, or riding at random over the hills, or of spearing salmon 
in the Tvreed by sunlight, which last sport, moreover, we otten renev ed 
at night by the help of torches. This amusement of burning tJie watet\ 
as it is called, was not without some liazard, for the large salmon generally 
lie in the pools, the depths of which it is not easy to estimate with pre- 
cision by torchlight ; so that not unfrequently, when the sportsman makes 
a determined thrust at a fish apparently within reach, his eye has grossly 
deceived him, and instead of 'the point of the weapon encountering the 
prey, he finds himself launched with corresponding vehemence heels over 
head into the pool, both spear and salmon gone, the torch thrown out by 
the concussion of the boat, and quenched in the stream, while the boat 
itself has of course receded to some distance. I remember the first 
time I accomnanied our friend he went right over the gunwale in this 
manner, and had I net accidentally been close at his side, and made a suc- 
cessful grasp at the skirt of his jacket as he plunged overboard, he must 
at least have had an awkward dive for it. Such are the contingencies of 
burning the water. The pleasures consist in being penetrated with cold 
and wet, having your shins broken against the stones in the dark, and 
perhaps mastering one fish out of every twen^ you take aim at.” 

In all these amusements, hut particularly in the hurdling of the watery 
Scott’s most regular companion at this time was John Lord Somerville, 
who united with many mgher qualities a most enthusiastic love for such 
sports, and consummate address in the prosecution of them. TMs amiable 
nobleman then passed his autumns at his pretty seat of Allwyn, or the 
Pavilion, situated on the Tweed, sonie eight or nine miles below Ashestieh 
They interchanged visits almost every week ; and Scott did not fiiil to 
profit largely by his friend’s matured and well-known skill in every de- 
partment ol the science of rural economy. He always talked of him, in 
particular, as his master in the art of plantiug. 

The laird of Eubislaw seldom failed to spend a part of the summer 
and autumn at Ashestiel, as long as Scott remained there, and during 
these visits they often gave a wider scope to their expeditions. “ Indeed,” 
says Mr. Skene, “there are few scenes at all celebrated either in the his- 
tory, tradition, or romance of the Border counties which wc dM not 
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explore together in the course of onr rambles. We traversed the entire 
vales of the Yarrow and Ettrick, with aU theic sweet tributary *glens, 
and never failed to find a hearty welcome from the farmers at whose 
houses we stopped either for dinner or for the night. He was their chief 
magistrate, extremely popular in that official capacity, and nothing could 
be more gratifying than the frank and hearty reception which everywhere 
greeted our arrival, however unexpected. The exhilarating air of the 
mountains, and the healthy exercise of the day, secured our relishing 
homely fare, and we found inexhaustible entertainment in the varied 
display of character which the affability of the Sheriff drew forth on all 
occasions in genuine breadth and purity. The beaut;^ of the scenery 
gave full em^oyment to my pencil, with the free and frequent exercise 
of which he never seemed to feel imimtient. He was at all times ready 
and willing to alight when any object attracted my notice, and used to 
seat himself beside me on the brae to con over some ballad appropriate 
to the occasion, or narrate the tradition of the glen — sometimes, perhaps, 
to note a passing idea in his pocket-book ; but this was rare, for in general 
he relied with confidence on the great storehouse of his memory. And 
much amusement w’e had, as you majr suppose, in talking over the diffe- 
rent incidents, conversations, and traits of manners that had occurred at 
the last hospitable fireside where we had mingled with the natives. Thus 
the minutes glided away until my sketch was complete, and then we 
mounted again with fresh alacrity. 

“These excursions derived an additional zest from the uncertainty that 
often attended the issue of our proceedings ; for, following the game 
started by the dogs, our unfailing comrades, we frequently got entangled 
and bewildered among the hills, until we had to trust to mere chance 
for the lodging of the night. Adventures of this sort were quite to his 
taste, and the more for the perplexities which on such occasions befell 
our attendant squires, mine a lanky Savoyard, his a portly Scotch butler, 
both of them uncommonly bad horsemen, and both equally sensitive 
about their personal digmty, which the ruggedness of the ground often 
made it a matter of some difficulty for either of them to maintain, but 
more especially for my poor foreigner, whose seat resembled that of a pair 
of compasses astride. Scott’s heavy lumbering heauffetier had provided 
himselt against the mountain showers with a huge cloak, which, when the 
cavalcade were at gallop, streamed at full stretch from’ his shoulders, and 
kept flapping in the other’s face, who, having more than enough to do 
in preserving his own equifibriiun, could not think of attempting at any 
time to control the pace of his steed, and had no relief but faming and 
^estmg at the sacr^ mmteau, in language happily unintelHmble to its 
, wearer. How and then some ditch or turt fence rendered it indispensable 
to adventure on a leap, and no farce could have been more amusing than 
the display of politeness which then occurred between these worthy eques- 
, trians, ea^ courteously declining in favour of his friend the honour of 
' the first experiment, the horses fretting impatient beneath them, and the 
, dogs clamouring encouragement. The horses generally terminated the 
^ dispute by renouncing allegiance and springing forward without waiting 
, the pleasure of the riders, who had to settle the matter with.their saddles 
as they best could. . ' ^ . 
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“ One of OUT earliest expeditions was to visit the wild scenery of the 
mountainous tract above Moffat, including the cascade of the ‘‘Grey 
iMaj'e’s Tail,” and the dark tarn called “ Loch Skene.” In our ascent to 
the lake w'e got completely bewildered in the thick fog w’hich generally 
envelopes the rugged features of that loneh" region ; and, as we -were 
groping through the maze of bogs, the ground gave way, and down went 
horse and horsemen pell-mell into a slough of peaty mud and black 
water, out of which, entangled as we were with our plaids and flounder- 
ing nags, it was no easy matter to get extricated. Indeed, unless we had 
prudently left our gallant steeds at a farmhouse below, and borrowed 
hill ponies for the occasion, the result might have been worse than laugh- 
able ; as it was, we rose like the spirits of the bog, covered cap-d-pte with 
sHme, to free themselves from which, our wily ponies took to rolling 
about on the heather, and we had nothing for it but following their ex- 
ample. At length as we approached the gloomy loch, a huge eagle 
heaved himself from the margin and rose ri^ht over us, screaming his 
scorn of the intruders ; and altogether it woulci be impossible to picture 
anything more desolately savage than the scene w-hich opened, as it raised 
by enchantment on purpose to gratify the poet’s eye ; thick folds of fog 
rolling incessantly over the face of the inky vraters, but rent asunder now 
in one direction, and then in another, so as to afford us a glimpse of 
some projecting rock or naked point of land, or island bearing a few 
scraggy stumps of pine — and then closing again in universal darkness 
upon the cheerless waste. Much of the scenery of Old Mortality was 
drawn from that day’s ride. 

“ It was also in the course of this excursion that we encountered that 
amusing personage introduced into Guy Mannering as “ Tod Gabbie,” 
though the appellation by which he was known in the neighbourhood 
was “Tod Wilue.” He was one of those itinerants vrho gain a subsistence 
among the moorland farmers by relieving them of foxes, polecats, and 
the like depredators — a half-witted, stuttering, and most original 
creature. * * * * 

“ Sir Adam Fergusson and the Ettrick Shepherd were of the party 
that explored Loch Skene, 

“ I need not teH you that^ Saiut Mary’s Loch, and the Loch of the 
Lowes, were* among the most favourite scenes of our excursions, as his 
fondness for them continued to his last days, and we have both visited 
them many times together in his company. I may say the same of the 
Teviot, and the Aill, Borthwick Water, and the lonely towers of Buccleuch 
and Harden, Minto, Eoxburghe, Gilnockie, &c. I think it was either in 
1805 or 1806 that I first explored the Borthwick with him, when on our 
way to pass a week at Langholm with Lord and Lady Dalkeith, upon 
which occasion the otter hunt, so well described in Guy Mannering, was 
got up by our noble host ; and I can never forget the delict with which 
Scott observed the enthusiasm of the high-spirited yeomen, who had as- 
sembled in multitudes to partake the sport of their dear young chief, 
well mounted, and dashing about from rock to rock with a reckless 
ardour which recalled the alacrity of their forefathers in following the 
Bucdeuchs of former days through adventures of a more serious mSer,” 
About this 'time Mr. and Mrs. Scott made a short exemsion to 
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Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and visited some of their finesst 
scenery, .in company with Mr. Wordsworth. I have found no written 
narrative of this little tour, but I have often heard Scott speak with en- 
thusiastic delight of the reception he met with in ^he humble cottage 
which his brother poet then inhabited on the banks of Grasmere ; and 
at least one of the days they spent together was destined to furnish a 
theme for the verse of each, namely, that which they gave to the ascent 
of Helvellyn, where, in the course of the preceding spring, a young 

f entleman having lost his way and perished by falling over a precipice, 
is remains were discovered, three months afterwards, still watched by 
“ a faithful terrier bitch, his constant attendant during frequent rambles 
among the wilds.” This day they were accompanied by an illustrious 
philosopher, who was also a true poet, and might have been one of the 
Neatest of poets had he chosen ; and I have heard Mr. Wordsworth say 
that it would be difficult to express the feelings with which he, who so 
often had climbed Hellvellyn done, found himself standing on its sum- 
mit 'svith two such men as Scott and Davy. 

After leaving Mr. Wordsworth, Scott carried his wife to spend a few 
days at Gilsland, among the scenes where they had first met ; and his 
reception by the company at the wells was such as to make him look 
back with something of regret, as weU as of satisfaction, to the change 
that had occurred in his circumstances since 1797. They were, however, 
enjoying themselves much there, when he received intelligence which 
induced him to believe that a French force was about to land in Scotland 
— the alarm, indeed, had spread far and wide ; and a mighty gathering 
of volunteers, hoise and foot, from the Lothians and the Border country, 
took place in consecnience at Dalkeith. He was not slow to obey the 
summons. He had luckily diosen to accompany on horseback the car- 
riage in which Mrs. Scott travelled. His good steed carried him to the 
spot of rendezvous, full a himdred miles from Gilsland, within twenty- 
four hours ; and on reaching it, though no doubt to his disappointment 
the alarm had already blown over, he was delighted with the general 
enthusiasm that had thus been put to the test, and, above all, by the 
rapidity with which the yeomen of Ettrick Forest had poured down 
from their glens, under the guidance of his good friend and neighbour, 
Mr. Pringle of Torwoodlee. These fine fellows were quartered along 
with the Edinburgh troop when he reached Dalkeith and Musselburgh ; 
and after some sham battling, and a few evenings of high jollity had 
crowned the needless muster of the beacon-fires,* he immediately turned 
his horse again towards the south, and rejoined Mrs. Scott at Carlisle. 

By the way, it was during his fiery ride from Gilsland to Dalkeith, on 
the occasion above mentioned, that he composed his Bard*s Incantation, 
first pubhshed six years afterwards in the Edinburgh Annual Register ; — 

' The forest of Glenmore is drear. 

It is all of black pme and the dark oak-tree,” &c.— 

and the verses bear the full stamp of the feelings of the moment 
Shortly after he was re-estabhshed at Ashestiel, he was visited there 
by Mj* Southey, this being, I believe, their first meeting. 

* See note, “Alarm of Invasion,” Antiquary, vol. ii. p. 
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While the first volumes of his Dryden were passing through the press, 
the affair concerning the clerkship of the Cotii’t of Session, opened nine 
or ten months before, had not been neglected by the friends on whose 
counsel and assistance Scott had relied. In one of his prefaces of 1830, he 
briefly telb the issue of this negotiation, which he justly describes as “an 
important circumstance in his life, of a nature to relieve him from the 
anxiety which he must otherwise have felt as one ux)oii the precarious 
tenure of whose own life rested the principal prospects of his family, and 
especially as one who had necessarily some dependence on the proverbi- 
ally capricious favour- of the public.” Whether Mr. Pitt’s hint to Mr. 
William Dundas, that he would vdllingly find an opportunity to promote 
the interests of the author of the Lay, or some conversation betw^een the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Lord Melville, first encouraged him to this 
direction of his views, I am not able to state distinctly ; but I believe 
that the desire to see his fortunes placed on some more substantial basis 
was at this time partaken jiretty equally by the three joersoiis who had the 
principal influence in the distribution of the Crown patronage in Scot- 
land ; and as his object was rather to secure a future than an immediate 
increase of ofiicial income, it was comparatively easy to make such an 
arrangement as would satisfy his ambition. Geoi^e Home of AVedderburn, 
in Berwickshire, a gentleman of considerable literary acquirements, and 
an old fnend of Scott’s family, had now served as Clerk of Session for 
upwards of thirty years. In those days there was no system of retiring 
pensions for the worn-out functionary of this class, and the usual method 
was, either that he should resign in favour of a successor who advanced 
a sum of money accoKling to the circumstances of his age and health, or 
for a coadj'utor to be associated with him in his patent, who undertook 
the duty on condition of a division of salary. Scott offered to relieve 
Mr. Home of all the labours of his office, and to allow him, nevertheless, 
to retain its emoluments entire during his lifetime ; and the aged clerk or 
course joined his exertions to procure a conjoint patent on these very ad* 
vantageous terms. Mr. Home resigned, and anew patent was drawn out 
accordingly ; but, by a clerical inadvertency, it was drawn out solely in 
Scott’s favour, no mention of Mr. Home being inserted in the instrument. 
Although, therefore, the sign-manual had been affixed, and there re- 
mained nothing but to pay the fees and take out the commission, Scott, 
on discovering this omission, could not, of course, proceed in the business; 
since, in the event of his djung before Mr. Home, that gentleman would 
have lost the vested interest \mch he had stipulated to retan. A pend- 
ing charge of pecuniary corruption had compeued Lord Melville to retire 
from office some Mme before Mr, Pitt’s deam ; and the cloud of popular 
obloquy under which he now laboured, rendered it impossible that Scott 
shomd expect assistance from the quarter to which, under any other cir- 
cumstances, he would naturally have turned for extrication from this 
difficulty. He therefore, as soon as the Pox and Grenville Cabinet had 
been nominated, proceeded to London, to make in his own person such 
representations as might be necessary to secure the issuing oi the patent 
in the ^ape originally intended. 

It 'seems wonderfm that he should ever have doubted for a single 
moment of the result j since, had the new Cabinet been purely Arngj 
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and had he been the most notorious and violent of Tory partisans, 
neither of which’ was the case, the arrangement had been not only virtu- 
ally, but, with the exception of an evident official blunder, formally com- 
pleted, and no Secretary of State, as I must think, ccfuld have refused to 
rectify the paltry mistake in question without a dereliction of every 
principle of lionour. The seals of the Home Office had been placed in 
the hands of a nobleman of the highest character — moreover, an ardent 
lover of literature ; while the chief of the new Ministry was one of the 
most generous as well as tasteful of mankind ; and aocordingly, when the 
circumstances were ex]plained, there occurred no hesitation whatever on 
their parts. “ I had,” says Scott, “ the honour of an interview with Earl 
Spencer, and he in the most handsome manner gave directions that the 
commission should issue as originally intended ; adding that, the matter 
having received the royal assent, he regarded only as a claim of justice 
what he would willingly have done as an act of favour.” He adds, “ I 
never saw ]Mr. Fox on this or any other occasion, and never made any 
application to him, conceiving that in doing so I might have been sup- 
posed to express political opinions different from those which I had 
always professed. In his private capacity, there is no man to whom I 
would have been more proud to owe an obligation— had I been so dis- 
tinguished.” * 

In January, 1806, however, Scott had by no means measured either 
the character, the feelings, or the arrangements of great public function- 
aries by the standard with which observation and experience subsequently 
furnished him. He had breathed hitherto, as far as political questions 
of all sorts were concerned, the hot atmosphere of a very narrow scene, 
and seems to have pictured to himself Whitehall and Downing Street as 
only a wider stage for the exhibition of the bitter and fanatical prejudices 
that tormented the petty circles of the Parliament House at Edinburgli, 
the true bearing and scope of which no man in after days more thoroughly 
understood, or more sincerely pitied. 


Extract Jrmn a Letter of Scott^s to the Earl of DcdhiiLh, 

“London, 11th Feb., 1806. 

“ My dear Lord,— 

“I cannot help flattering myself— for perhaps it is flattering myself— 
that the noble architect of the Border MinstreVs little fortune has been 
sometimes anxious for the security of that lowly edifice, during the 
tempest whidi has overturned so many palaces and towers. If I am 
right in my supposition, it will give you pleasure to learn that, notwith- 
standing some little rubs, I have been able to carry through the transaction 
which your lordship sanctioned by your influence and approbation, and 
that in a way very pleasing to my own feelings. Lord Spencer, upon the 
nature of the transaction being explained in an audience with which he 
favoured me, was pleased to direct the commission to be issued, as an act 
of justice, regretting, he said, it had not been from the beginning Ms 
own deed. This was doing the thing handsomely, and like an English 
nobleman. I have been very much fdted and caressed here, almost^ 

♦ Jiuaroduotiop to Marmion^ 1630, 
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indeed, to suffocation, lint have been made amends by meeting some old 
friends. One of the kindest was Lord Somerville, w'ho volunteered in- 
troducing me to Lord Spencer, as much, I am convinced, from respect to 
your lordship’s protection and wishes, as from a desire to serve me per- 
sonally. He seemed very anxious to do anything in his power which 
might evince a wish to be of use to your protege'. Lord Minto was also 
infinitely kind and active, and his influence with Lord Spencer would, 

I am convinced, have been stretched to the utmost in my favour, had 
not Lord Spencer’s own view of the subject been perfectly sufficient. 

“After all, a little literary reputation is of some use here. I suppose 
Solomoi^ 'when he compared a good name to a pot of ointment, meant 
that it oiled the hinges of the hall doors into which the possessors of that 
inestimable treasure -wished to penetrate. What a good name -was in 
Jerusalem, a Mown name seems to be in London. If you are celebrated 
for writing verses or for slicing cucumbers, for being t«\"o feet taller or 
two feet less than any other biped, for acting plajrs when you should be 
whipped at school, or for attending schools and institutions when you 
should be preparing for your grave — ^your notoriety becomes a talisman — 
an ‘Open Sesame’ before which ever^hing gives way — ^till you are voted 
a bore, and discarded for a new plaything. As this is a consummation 
of notoriety which I am by no means ambitious of experiencing, I hope 
I shall be very soon able to shape my course northward, to enjoy my 
good fortune at my leisure, and snap my fingers at the bar and* all its 
works. 

I shall not dwell at present upon Scott’s method of conduct in the 
circumstances of an eminently popular author beleaguered by the iin-* 
portunities of fashionable admirers ; his bearing when first exposed to 
such influences was exactly what it was to the end. 

Caroline, Princess of Wales, was in those days considered among the 
Tories, whose politics her husband had uniformly opposed, as the wtim 
of unmerited misfortune, cast aside, from the mere wantonness of caprice, 
by a gay and dissolute voluptuary ; while the Prince’s Whig associates 
had espoused his quarrel, and were already, as the event showed, pre- 
pared to act, publicly as weU as privately, as if they believed her to be 
among the most abandoned of her sex, I know not by whom Scott was 
first introduced to her little Court at Blackheath, but I think it was pro- 
bably through Mrs. Hayman, a lady of her bedchamber, several of whose 
notes and letters occur about this time in the collection of his correspon- 
dence. The careless levity of the Princess’s manner was observed by 
him, as I have heard him say, with much reCTet, as likely to bring the 
purity of heart and mind, for which he gave ner credit, into susjgicion. 
For example, when in the course of the evening she conducted him by 
hiniseK to admire some flowers in a conservatory, and, the place being 
rather dark, his lameness occasioned him to hesitate for a moment in 
following her down some steps which she had taken at a skip, she turned 
round and said, with mock indig) tation, “Ahl false and faint-heart 
troubadouri you will not trust yourseK ^vith me for fear of your neck 1” 

I find from one of Mrs. Haymsn’s letters, that on being asked, at 
Montague House, to recite some verses of his own, he replied that he had 
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none nnpttolislied wMcli he thought worthy of her Royal Highness's 
attention, but introduced a short account of the Ettrick Shephard, and 
repeated one of the ballads of the Mountain Bard, for which he was then 
endeavouring to procure subscribers. The PrincesS* appears to have been 
interested by the story, and she affected, at all events, to be pleased with 
the lines ; she desired that her name might be placed on the Shepherd^s 
list, and thus he had at least one gleam of royal patronage. 

It was during the same visit to London that Scott first saw Joanna 
BaiUie, of whose Plays on the Passions he had been, from their first ap- 
pearance, an enthusiastic admirer. The late Mr. Sotheby, the translator 
of Oberon, &c., &c., was the mutual friend who introduced him to the 
poetess of Hampstead Being asked very lately what impression he made 
'upon her at tins interview — “ I was at first,” she answered, “ a little dis- 
appointed, for I was fresh from the Lay, and had pictured to myself an 
ideal elegance and refinement of feature ; but I said to myself. If I had 
been in a crowd, and at a loss what to do, I should have fixed upon that 
' face among a thousand, as the sure index of the benevolence and the 
shrewdness that would and could help me in my strait. We had not 
talked long, however, before I saw in the expressive play of his counte- 
nance far more even of elegance and refinement than 1 had missed in its 
mere lines. ” The acquaintance thus begun, soon ripened into a most affec- 
tionate intimacy between him and this remarkable woman ; and thence- 
forth she and her distinguished brother. Dr. Matthew Baillie, were among 
the friends to whose intercourse he looked forward with the greatest 
pleasure when about to visit the metropolis. 

I ought to have mentioned before, that he had known Mr. Sotheby 
at a very early period of life, that amiable and excellent man having been 
stationed for some time at Edinburgh while serving his Majesty as a 
■captain of dragoons. Scott ever retained for him a sincere regal’d ; he 
was always, when in London, a frequent guest at his hospitable board, 
and owed to him the personal acquaintance of not a few of their most 
eminent contemporaries in various departments of literature and art. 

When the Court opened alter the spring recess, Scott entered upon his 
new duties as one ol the Principal Clerks of Session ; and as he continued 
to discharge them with exemplary regularity, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion both of the judges and the bar, during the long period of twenty - 
five years, 1 think it proper to tell j)recisely in what they consisted, the 
more so because, in his letter to Ellis of the 25th January, he has himsell 
(characteristically enough) under-stated them. 

The Court of Session sits at Edinburgh from the 12th of May to the 
12th of July, and again from the 12th of November, with a short interval 
at Christmas, to the 12th of March. The judges of the Inner Court took 
their places on the bench, in his time, every morning not later than ten 
o’clock, and remained according to the amount of business ready for 
dispatch, but seldom for less than four or more than six hours daily ; 
during which space the principal clerks continued seated at a table below 
4he bench to watch the progress of the suits, and record the decisions— 
the cases, of all classes, being equally apportioned among their number. 
Tlie Court of Session, however, does not sit on Monday, that day being 
reserved for the criminal business of the High Court of Jusriciaiy J and 
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there is also another blank day every other week, — the Tdni JVednesday, 
as it Is called, when the judges are assembled for the hearing of titlie 
questions, which belong to a separate jurisdiction, of comparatively modern 
creation, and having its own separate establishment of officers. On the 
whole, then, Scotfs attendance in Court maybe taken to have amounted, 
on the average, to from four to six hours daily during rather less than six 
months out of the twelve. 

Not a little of the clerk’s business in Court is merely formal, and in- 
deed mechanical ; but there are few days in which he is not called upon 
for the exertion of his higher faculties, in reducing the decisions of the 
Bench, orally pronounced, to technical shape ; which in a new, complex, 
or difficult case, cannot be satisfactorily done without close attention to 
all the previous proceedings and written documents, an accurate under- 
standing of the principles or precedents on which it has been determined, 
and a thorough command of the whole vocabulary of legal forms. Dull 
or indolent men, promoted through the mere wantonness of political 
patronage, might, no doubt, contrive to devolve the harder part of their 
duty upon humbler assistants ; but, in general, the office had been held 
by gentlemen of high character and attainments, and more than one 
among Scott’s own colleagues enjoyed the reputation of legal science that 
would have done honour to the Bench. Such men, of course, prided 
themselves on doing well whatever it was their proper function to do ; 
and it was by their example, not that of the drones who condescended 
to lean upon unseen and irresponsible inferiors, that Scott uniformlv 
modelled nis own conduct as a Clerk of Session. To do this required, 
of necessity, constant study of law papers and authorities at home. There 
was also a great deal of really base drudgery, such as the autlienticating 
of registered deeds, by signature, which he had to go through out of 
Court ; he had, too, a Shrievalty, though not a heavy one, all the while 
upon his hands ; — and on the whole, it forms one of the most remark- 
able features in his history, that, throughout the most active period of 
his literary career he must have devoted a large proportion of his hours, 
during half at least of every year, to the conscientious discharge of pro- 
fessional duties. 

Henceforth, then, when in Edinburgh, his literary work was performed 
chiefly before breakfast — ^with the assistance of sucn evening hours as he 
could contrive to rescue from the consideration of Court papers, and from, 
those social engagements in which, year after year, as his celebrity ad- 
vanced, he was of necessity more and more largely involved ; and, of 
those entire days during which the Court of Session did not sit— days 
which, by most of those holding the same official station, were given to 
relaxation and amusement. Bo long as he continued quartermaster of 
the volunteer cavalry, of course he had, even while in Edinburgh, some 
occasional horse exercise ; but in general his town life henceforth was 
in that respect as inactive as his country Kfe ever was the reverse. He 
scorned for a long while to attach any consequence to this complete al- 
ternation of habits ; but we shall And him confessing in the sequel that 
it proved highly injurious to his bodily health. 

, I may here observe that the duties of his clerkship brought him into 
dose dmly connection \nth a set oi gentlemen, most of whom were soon 
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regarded by him with the most cordial affection and confidence. Among 
his fellow-clerks were David Hume (the nephew of the historian), "whose 
lectures on the Law of Scotland are characterized v^th jiist eulogy in the 
Ashestiel Memoir, and who subsequently became a Baron of the Exche- 
quer, a man as virtuous and aimable as conspicuous for masculine vigour 
of intellect and variety of knowledge. Another was Hector Macdonald 
Buchanan of Drummakiln, a frank-hearted and generous gentleman, not 
the less acceptable to Scott for the Highland prejudices which he in- 
herited with the high blood of Clanranald, at whose beautiful seat of Boss 
Priory, on the shores of Loch Lomond, he was henceforth almost annually 
a visitor — a circumstance which has left many traces in the Waverley 
Novels. A third (though I believe of later appointment), with wdiom his 
intimacy was not less strict, was the late excellent Sir Robert Dundas, of 
Beechwood, Bart. ; and a fourth was the friend of his boyhood, one of 
the dearest he ever had, Colin Mackenzie of Portmore. With these 
gentlemen’s families, he and his lived in such constant familiarity of 
kindness, that the children all called their fathers’ colleagues uncles, and 
the mothers of the little friends aunts j and, in truth, the establishment 
was a brotherhood. 

Scott’s nomination as Clerk of Session appeared in the same Gazette 
March 8, 1806) which announced the instalment of the Hon. Henry 
Erskine and John Clerk of Eldin as Lord Advocate and Solicitor-General 
for Scotland. The promotion at such a moment, of a distinguished Tory, 
might well excite the wonder of the Parliament House ; and even when 
the circumstances were explained, the inferior local adherents of the tri- 
umphant cause were far from considermg the conduct of their superiors 
in this matter with feelings of satisfaction. The indication of such 
humours was deeply resented by his haughty spirit ; and he in his turn 
showed his irritation in a manner well calculated to extend to higher 
quarters the spleen with which his advancement had been regarded by 
persons wholly unworthy of his attention. In short, it was almost im- 
mediately after a Whig Ministry had gazetted his appointment to an 
office which had for twelve months formed a principal object of his am- 
bition, thaj, rebelling against the implied suspicion of his having accepted 
something like a personal obligation at the hands of adverse politicians, 
he for the first time put himself forward as a decided Tory partisan. 

The impeachment of Lord Melville was among the first measures oi 
the new Government ; and personal affection and gratitude graced as 
well as heightened the zeal with which Scott watched the issue of this, 
in his eyes, vindictive proceeding j but, though the ex-Minister’s ultimate 
acquittal was, as to aU the charges involving his personal honour, com- 
plete, it must now be allowed that the investigation brought out many 
circumstances by no means creditable to his discretion ; and the rejoic- 
ings of his friends ought not, therefore, to have been scornfully jubilant. 
Such they were, however— at least at Edinburgh ; and Scott took his 
share in them by inditing a song, which was sung by James Ballantyne, 
received with clamorous applauses, at a public dinner given in 
honour of the event on the 27tli of June, 1806,* 

* “ Health to Lord Melville,” ^ee Poetical Wcrlss. 
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The song gave great offence to the many sincere personal friends whom 
Scott numbered among the upper ranks of the Whigs ; and, in par- 
ticular, it created a<tfnarked coldness towards him on the part of the 
accomphshed and amiable Countess of Bosslyn (a very intimate fra md 
of his favourite patroness, Lady Dalkeith), which, as his letters show, 
wounded his feelings severely — the more so, I have no doubt, because 
a little reflection must have made him repent not a few of his allusions. 

Scott’s Tory feelings appear to have been kept in a very excited state 
during the w4ole of this short reign of the Whigs. He then, for the first 
time, mingled keenly in the details of county politics— -canvassed electors 
— ^harangued meetings — and, in a word, made himself conspicuous as a 
leading instrument of his party, more especially as an indefatigable local 
manager, wherever the parliamentary interest of the Buccleuch family 
was in peril. But he was, in truth, earnest and serious in his belief that 
the new rulers of the country w’ere disposed to abolish many of its most 
valuable institutions ; and he regarded with special jealousy certain 
schemes of innovation with respect to the Courts of Law and the ad- 
ministration of justice, which were set on foot by the Crown ofiicers for 
Scotland. At a debate of the Faculty of Advocates on some of these 
propositions, he made a speech much longer than any he had ever before 
delivered in that assembly ; and several who heard it have assured me 
that it had a flow and energy of eloquence for which those who knew 
him best had been quite unprepared. When the meeting broke up, he 
walked across the Motmd^ on his way to Castle Street, between Mr. Jeflrey 
and another of his reforming friends, who complimented him on the 
rhetorical powers he had been displaying, and would willingly- have 
treated the subject-matter of the discussion playfully. But his feelings 
had been moved to an extent far beyond their apprehension. He ex^ 
claimed, “ No, no, ’tis no laughing matter : little by httle, whatever your 
wishes may be, you w’’iU destroy and undermine, untH nothing of what 
makes Scotland Scotland shall remain.” And so saying, he turned round 
to conceal his agitation— but not until Mr. Jeffrey saw tears gushing 
down his cheek— resting his head imtil he recovered himself on the 
wall of the Mound. Seldom, if ever, in his more advanced age, did any 
feelings obtain such mastery. 
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BDETBS DRYDEN—MARMION PUBLISHED — QUARREL WITH CONSTABLE— 
BALLANTYNB ESTABLISHED AS BOOKSELLER — PROJECT OP QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 

During the whole of 1806 and 1807 Dryden continued to occupy the 
greater share of Scott’s literary hours j hut in the course of the former 
year he found time, and, notwithstanding aU these political bickerings, 
inclination to draw up three papers for the Edinburgh Review, viz., on the 
poems and translations of the Hon. William Herbert ; a second, more 
valuable and elaborate, in which he compared the Specimens of Early 
English Romances, by Ellis, with the SekcUon of Ancient English Me- 
trical Romances, by Ritson ; and lastly, that exquisite piece of humour, 
his article on the Miseries of Human Life, to which Mr. Jeffrey added 
some, if not all, of the Reviewers^ Groans, ivith which it concludes. It 
was in September, 1806, too, that Messrs. Longman put forth, in a sepa- 
rate volume, those of his own Ballads which, having been included in 
the Minstrelsy, were abeady their property, together with a collection of 
his Lyrical Pieces, for which he received ^100. This publication, ob- 
viously suggested by the continued popularity of the Lay, was highly 
successful, seven thousand copies having been disposed of before the 
first collective edition of his Poetical Works appeared. He had also pro- 
posed to include the House of Aspen in the same volume, but on reflec- 
tion once more laid his prose tragedy aside. About the same time he 
issued, though without his name, a miscellaneous volume, entitled, Origi- 
nal Memoirs written during the Great Civil Wars, being the Life of Sir 
Henry Slingsby ; and Memoirs of Captain Hodgson, with Notes, &c. 
Scott’s preface consists of a brief but elegant and interesting biography 
of the gallant cavalier Slingsby ; his notes are few and unimportant. 
This volume (by which he gained nothing as editor) was put forth in 
October by Messrs. Constable ; and in November, 1806, he began Mar- 
mwn, the publication of which was the first important business of his 
in which that enterprising firm had a primary part# 

He was at this time in frequent communication with several leading 
books^to, each of whom would willingly have engrossea his labours ; 
hvit :&om the moment that his bterary undertaldngs began to be serious, 
,he seems to have resolved against forming so strict a connection with any 
- on,e .publisher, as might at all interfere with the freedom of his tranisao- 
vlidns. I think , it not improbable that his interests as the partner of 
BaRantyne may have had some influence in this part of his conduct ; at 
all events, there can be little doubt that the hope of sharing more and 
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more in the profits of Scott’s original works induced the competing book- 
sellers to continue and extend their patronage of the Edinburgh printer, 
who had been introdficed to their notice as the personal friend of the 
most rising author of the day. But, nevertheless, I can have no doubt 
that Scott was mainly guided by his love of independence. It was al- 
ways his maxim, that no author should ever let any one house fancy that 
they had obtained a right of monopoly over his works — or, as he ex- 
pressed it, in the language of the Scotch feudalists, “ that they had com- 
pletely thirled him to their mill ; and through life, as we shall see, the 
instant he perceived the least trace of this feeling, he asserted his free- 
dom, not by word, but by some decided deed, on vmatever considerations 
of pecuniary convenience the step might make it necessary for him to 
trample. Of the conduct of Messrs. Longman, who had been principally 
concerned in the publication of the Minstrelsy, the Lay, Sir Tristrem, 
and the Ballads, he certainly could have had no reason to comphun ; on 
the contrary, he has in various places attested that it was liberal and 
handsome beyond his expectation ; but, nevertheless, a negotiation 
which they now opened proved fruitless, and ultimately they had no 
share whatever in the second of his original works. 

Constable ottered a thousand guineas for the poem very shortly after 
it was begun, and without having seen one line of it ; and Scott, without 
hesitation, accepted this proposal. It may be gathered from the Intro^ 
duction of 1830, that private circumstances of a delicate nature rendered 
it highly desirable for him to obtain the immediate command of such a 
sum • the price was actually paid long before the poem was published ; 
and it suits very well with Constable’s cliancter to suppose that his 
readiness to advance the money may have outstripped the calculations 
ot more established dealers, and thus ca&t the balance in his favour. He 
was not, however, so luiwise as to keep the whole adventure to himself. 
His bargain being fairly concluded, he tendered one-fourth of the copy- 
right to Mr. Miller, of Albemarle Street, and another to Mr. Murray, then 
of Fleet Street, London ; and both these booksellers appear to have 
embraced his proposition with eagerness. “I am,” Murray wrote to 
Constable, on the 6th February, 1807, “truly sensible of the kind re- 
membrance of me in your liberal purchase. You have rendered Mr. 
Miller no less happy by your admission of him ; and we both view it as 
honourable, profitable, and glorious to be concerned in the publication 
of a new poem by Walter Scott.” The news that a thousand guineas liad 
been paid for an unseen and unfinished MS. appeared in those days 
portentous ; and it must be allowed that the vu^iter who received such a 
sum for a performance in embryo, had made a great step in the hazanls 
as well as in the honours of authorsliip. 

The private circumstances which precipitated his reappearance as a 
poet were connected with his brother Thomas’s final withdrawal from the 
profession of a Writer to the Signet, which arrangement seems to have 
become quite necessary towards the end of 1806 ; but it is extremely im- 
probable that, in the absence of any such occurrence, a young, enei^etic, ' 
and ambitious man would have long resisted the cheering stimulus of 
such success as had attended the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

The first four of the Introductory Epistles of lifarmion are dated 
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Ashestiel, and tliey point out very distinctly some of tlie “spots” wMcli, 
after the lapse of so many years, lie rememhered with pleasure, for their 
connection with particular passages of Marmion. ^There is a knoll with 
some tall old ashes on the adjoining farm of the Peel, where he was very 
fond of sitting by himself, and it still bears the name of the SherijT^ 
Knom, Another favourite seat was beneath a huge oak hard by the 
Tweed, at the extremity of the haugli of Ashestiel. 

^ He frequently wandered far from home, however, attended only by 
his dog, and would return late in the evening, having let hours after 
hours slip away among the soft and melancholy wildernesses where 
Yarrow creeps from her fountains. The lines, 

“ Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 

By lone Saint Mary’s silent lake,” &c., 

paint a scene not less impressive than what Byron found amidst ‘the 
gigantic pines of the forest of Eavenna ; and how completely does he 
set himself before us in the moment of his gentler and more solemn 
inspiration, by the closing couplet, 

“ Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude, 

So stilly IS the solitude.” 

But when the theme was of a more stirring order, he enjoyed pursuing 
it over br^e and fell at the full speed of his Lieutenant, I well re- 
member his saying, as I rode with him across the hills from Ashestiel to 
Newark one day in his declining years—“ Oh, man, I had many a grand 
gallop among these braes when I was thinking of Marmion, but a trot- 
ting canny pony must serve me now.” His friend, Mr. Skene, however, 
informs me that many of the more energetic descriptions, and particu- 
larly that of the battle of Flodden, were struck out while he was in 
quarters again with his cavalry, in the autumn of 1807. “ In the in- 
tervals of drilling,” he says, “ Scott used to delight in walking his po-werful 
black steed up and down by himself upon the Portobello sands, within 
the beating of the surge ; and now and then you would see him plunge 
in his spurs and go off as if at the charge, with the spray dashing about 
him. As we rode back to Musselburgh, he often came and placed him- 
self beside me, to repeat the verses that he had been composing during 
these pauses of our exercise.” 

He seems to have commimicated fragments of the poem very freely 
during the whole of its progress. As early as the 22nd February, 1807, 1 
find Mrs. Hayman acknowledging, in the name of the Princess of Wales, 
the receipt of a copy of the Introduction to Canto III., in which occurs 
- the tribute to her Royal Highness’s heroic father, mortally wounded the 
year before at Jena— a tribute so grateful to her feelings that she herself 
shortly after sent the poet an elegant silver vase as a memorial of her 
thankfulness. And about the same time the Marchioness of Abercom 
expresses the delight with which both she and her lord had read the 
generous verses on Pitt and Fox, in another of those epistles. But his 
connection with this noble family was no new one ; for his father, and 
afterwards his brother Thomas, had been the auditors of their Scotch 
rental 
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In March his researches concoming Dryden carried him again to the 
south. During several weeks he gave hi«! day prcttv regularly to the 

E amphlets and MSS. of the British Museum, and the evening to the 
rilliant societies that now courted him whenever lie came within their 
sphere. His recent political demonstrations during the brief reign of the 
Whigs seem to have procured for him on this occasion a welcome of re- 
doubled warmth among the leaders of his o\m now once more victorious 
party. “As I had,” he writes to his brother-in-law in India, “contrary 
to many who avoAved the same opinions in sunshine, held fast my in- 
tegrity during the Foxites’ interA^al of power, I found myself of course 
very Avell Avith the new Administration.” But he uniformly reserA^ed his 
Saturday and Sunday either for !Mr. Ellis, at Sunninghill, or Lord and 
Lady Abercom, at their beautiful villa near Stanmore ; and the press 
copy of Cantos I. and II. of Marmioii attests that most of it reached 
Ballantjme in sheets, franked by the Marquis, or his son-in-law, Lord 
Aberdeen, diming April, 1807. 

Before lie turned homeward he made a short Adsit to his friend William 
SteAAmt Bose, at his cottage of Gundimore, in Hampshire, and enjoyed 
in his company various long rides in the Nbav Forest, a day in the dock- 
yard of Portsmouth, and tAvo or three more in the Isle of Wight. Several 
sheets of the MS. and corrected proofs of Canto III. are also under covers 
franked finm Gundimore by Mr. Bose ; and I think I must q^uote the 
note Avhich ascompanied one of these detachments, as slioAving tne good- 
natured buoyancy of mind and temper AAuth which the poet received in 
every stage of his progress the hints and suggestions of his watchful 
friends, Erskine and Ballantyne. The latter haAdng animadverted on 
the first draught of the song “ Where shall the lover rest ?” and sketched 
Avhat he thought would be a better arrangement of the stanza — Scott 
ansAvers as follows : — 

“Dear James,— 

“ I am much obliged to you for the rhymes. I presume it can make 
no difference as to the air if the first three lines rhyme ; and I wish to 
know, with your leisure, if it is absolutely necessary that the fourth 
should be out of poetic rhythm, as * the deserted fair one ’ certainly is. — 
For example, would this do ? 

“ ‘ Should my heart from thee falter, 

To another loA^e alter, 

(For the rhyme we 11 say Walter) 

Deserting my lover.* 

There is here the same number of syllables, but arranged in cadence. I 
return the proof and send more copy. There will be six cantos. Yours 
truly, “W. S.” 

In the first week of May we find him at Lichfield, having diverged 
from the great road to Scotland for the purpose of visiting Miss Se\A’ard. 
Her account of her old correspondent, whom till now she had never seen, 
Avas addressed to Mr. Gary,- the translator of Dante ; and it may interest 
the reader to compare it Avith other similar sketches of earlier and Liter 
date. "Oa Friday last,” she says, “the poetically great Walter Scott 

0 
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caiiiii ‘like a sunbeam to my dwelling.* This proudest boast of the 
(Caledonian Muse is tall, and rather robust than slender, but lame in the 
same manner as Mr. Hayley, and in a greater measure. Neither the 
contour of his face nor yet his features is elegant ; liis complexion healthy, 
and somewhat fair, without bloom. We find the singularity of brown 
liair and eyelashes, with flaxen eyebrows, and a countenance open, 
ingenuous, and benevolent. When seriously conversing or earnestly 
attentive, though his eyes are rather of a lightish grey, deep thought is 
on their lids : he contracts his brow, and the rays of genius gleam aslant 
from the orbs beneath them. An upper lip too long prevents his mouth 
from being decidedly handsome, but the sweetest emanations of temper 
and heart play about it when he talks cheerfully or smiles ; and in com- 
IDany he is much oftcner gay than contemplative. His conversation — an 
overflowing fountain of brilliant wit, ap^iosite allusion, and playful arch- 
ness — ^while on serious themes it is nervous and eloquent ; the accent 
decidedly Scotch, yet by no means broad. On the whole, no expectation 
is disappointed which his poetry must excite in aU who feel the power 

and OTaces of human inspiration Not less astonishing than 

was Johnson’s memory is that of Mr. Scott ; like Johnson, also, his 
recitation is too monotonous and violent to do justice either to his own 
■writings or those of others. The stranger guest delighted us all by the 
unaffected charms of his mind and manners. Such visits are among the 
most high prized honours which my wTitings have procured for me.” 
Miss Seward adds, that she showed him the passage in Cary’s Dante where 
Michael Scott occurs, and that though he admired the spirit and skill of 
the version, he confessed his inabmty to find pleasure in the Divina 
Comedia. “ The plan,” he said, “ appeared to him unhappy ; the personal 
malignity and strange mode of revenge presumptuous and uninteresting.” 
By the 12th of May he was at Edinburgh for the commencement of the 
summer session, and the printing seems thenceforth to have gone on at 
times with great rapidity, at others slowly and irregularly ; the latter 
cantos having no doubt been merely blocked out when the first went to 
press, and his professional avocations, but above all his Dryden, occasioning 
frequent interruptions. Just a year had elapsed from his beginning the 
poem when he penned the Epistle for Canto IV. at Ashestiel. 

The fifth introduction was written inEdinburgh in the month following; 
that to the last canto, during the Christmas festivities of Merton House, 
where, from the first days of his ballad-rhyming, do-wn to the close of his 
life, he, like his bearded ancestor, usually spent that season with the 
' immediate head of the race. The bulky appendix of notes, including a 
mass of curious antiquarian quotations, must have moved somewhat 
slowly through the printers’ hands ; but Marmion was at length ready 
for publication by the middle of February, 1808. 

To return to Scott’s graver cares while Marmion was in process— 

, among them were those of preparingTiimself for an office to which ne was 
.fqrmaily appointed soon afterwards, namely, that of Secretary to a Parlk' 

, meutary Commission for the Improvement of Scottish Jurisprudence. This 
^ Commission, at the head of which was Sir Islay Campbell, Lord President 
bf the Ccuyt of Session, continued in operation for two or three years, 
Sc(;tt’s salary, as secretary, was a mere trifle ; but he load been led to ex* 
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pect that his exertions in this capacity would lead to better things. In 
giving a general view of his affairs to his brother-in-law in India, he says : 
“ The Clerk of Session who retired to make way for me retams the ap- 
pointments, while I do the duty. This was rather a hard bargain, but it 
was made when the Administration was going to pieces, and I was glad 
to swim ashore on a planlc of the wreck, or, in a word, to be provided for 
anyhow, before the new people came in. To be sure, nobody could have 
foreseen that in a year’s time my friends were all to be in again. . . . 
I am principally pleased with my neiv appointment as being conferred on 
me by our chief laiv lords and King’s counsel, and consequently an honour- 
able professional distinction. The employment will be but temporary, 
bui may have consequences important to my future lot in life, if I give 
due satisfaction in the discharge of it.” He appears according^ to have 
submitt(‘d to a great deal of miserable drudgery in mastering beforehand 
the details of the technical controversies which had called for legislatorial 
interference, and he discharged his functions, as usual, with the warm 
approbation of his superiors ; but no result followed. 

It was thus that hlr. Southey, who happened to be in London when 
Marmion was published on the 23r(J of February, expressed himself to the 
author, on his return to Keswick : “ Half the poem I had read at Heber’s 
before my own copy arrived. I went puncti^y to breakfast with him, 
and he was lon^ enough dressing to let me devour so much of it. The 
story is made of better materials than the Lay, yet they are not so well 
fitted together. As a whole, it has not pleased me so much — in parts it 
has pleased me more. There is nothing so finely conceived in your former 
poem as the death of Marmion : there is nothing finer in its conception 
anywhere. The introductory epistles I did not wish away, because, as 
poems, they gave me great pleasure ; but I wished them at the end of the 
volume, or at the beginning — anywhere except where they were. My 
taste IS perhaps peculiar in disliking all interruptions in narrative poetry, 
Wlien the poet lets his story sleep, and talks m his own person, it lias to 
me the same sort of unpleasant effect that is produced at the end of an 
act. You are alive to know what follows, and lo — down comes the curtain, 
and the fiddlers begin with their abominations. The general opinion, 
however, is wuth me in this particular instance.” 

I pass over a multitude of the congratulatory effusions of inferior names, 
but must not withhold part of a letter on a folio sheet, written not in the 
first hurry of excitement, but on the 2nd of May, two months after Mar- 
mion had reached Sunninghill. 

I have,” says Ellis, “ been endeavouring to divest myself of those pre- 
judices to which the impression on my own palate ivoiild naturally give 
rise, and to discover the sentiments of those who have only tasted the 
general compound, after seeing the s'weetmeats picked out by my comrades 
and myself. I have severely questioned all my friends whose critical 
discernment I could fairly trust, and mean to give you the honest result 
of their collective opinions ; for which reason, inasmuch as I shall have 
a good deal to say, besides which, there seems to be a natural connection 
between foolscap and criticism, I have ventured on this expanse of paper. 
In the first place, then, all the world are agreed that you are like the 
elephant mentioned in the Spectator, who was the greatest elephant 
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the world except himself, and, consequently, that the only question at 
issue is, whether the Lay or Marmion shall be reputed the most pleasing 
poem in our language — save and except one or twft of Dryden^ fables. 
But, with respect to the two rivals, I think the Lay is, on the whole, the 
greatest favourite. It is admitted that the fable of Marmion is greally 
superior, that it contains a greater diversity of character,- that it inspires 
more interest, and that it is by no means inferior in point of poetical ex- 
pression ; but it is contended that the incident of Deloraine’s journey to 
Melrose surpasses anything in Marmion, and that the personal appear- 
ance of the minstrel, who, though the last, is by far the most charming 
of all minstrels, is by no means compensated by the idea of an author 
shorn of his picturesque beard, deprived of his harp, and waiting letters 
to his intimate friends. These introductory epistles, indeed, though ex- 
cellent in themselves, are in fact only interruptions to the fable, and, 
accordingly, nine out of ten have perused them separately, either after 
or before the poem — and it is obvious that they cannot have produced, 
in either case, the effect which was proposed, viz., of relieving the readers’ 
attention, and giving variety to the whole. Perhaps, continue these critics, 
it would be fair to say that Marmion delights us in spite of its introductory 
epistles, while the Lay owes its prineijjal charm to th^ venerable* old 
minstrel : — the two poems may be considered as equally respectable to 
the talents of the author j but the first, being a more perfect whole, will \ 
be more constantly preferred. Now-, all this mfw be very true ; but it 
IS no less true that everybody has already read Mnrmion m>rQ than once, 
that it is the subject of general conversation, that it delights all ages and 
all tastes, and that it is universally allowed to improve upon a second 
reading. My own opinion is, that both the productions are equally good 
in their different ways ; yet, upon the whole, I had rather be the author 
of Marmion than of the Lay, because I think its species of excellence of 
much more difficult attainment. What degree of bulk may be essentially 
necessary to the corporeal part of an epic poem, I know not ; but sure 
am that the story of Marmion might have furnished twelve books aa 
easily as six, that the masterly character of Constance would not have 
been less bewitching had it been much more minutely painted, and that 
De Wilton might have been dilated with great ease, and even to consider- 
able advantage ; in short, that had it been your intention merely to ex- 
hibit a spirited romantic story, instead of making that story subservient 
to the delineation of the manners which prevailed at a certain period of 
our history, the number and variety of your characters would have 
suited any scale of painting. Marmion is to Deloraine what Tom Jones 
is to Joseph Andrews — ^the varnish of high breeding nowhere diminishes 
the prominence of the features, and the minion of a king is as light and 
sinewy a cavalier as the Borderer — rather less ferocious, more wicked, 
less fit for the hero of a ballad, and far more for the hero of a regular 

f oem. On the whole, I can sincerely assure you, ^sans phrase,^ that, had 
seen Marmion without knowing the author, I should have ranked it 
with Theodore and Honoria, — ^that is to say, on the very top shelfiof 
English poetry. Now for faults.” isf * * # 

' Mr. Ellis proceeds to notice some minor blemishes, which he hoped to 
see erased in a future copy ; but as most, if not all, of these were suffi- 
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ciently dwelt on hy the professional critics, whose strictures are affixed 
to the" poem in the last collective edition, and as, moreover, Scott did not 
avail himself of any of the hints thus publicly as well as privately 
tendered for his guidance, I shall not swell my page by transcribing 
more of this elegant letter. The part I have given may no doubt be 
considered as an epitome of the very highest and most refined of London 
table-talk on the subject of Marmion, during the first freshness of its 
popularity, and before the Edinburgh Eeview', the only critical journal 
of which any one in those days thought very seriously, had pronounced 
its verdict. 

When we consider some parts of that judgment, together with the 
author’s personal intimacy with the editor, and the aid which he had of 
late been affordmg to the journal itself, it must be allowed that Mr. 
Jeffrey acquitted himself on this occasion in a manner highly creditable 
to his courageous sense of duty ; and that he relied on being considered 
as doing so by the poet himself, illustrates eg^ually his sagacity, and the 
manly candour and strength of mind, for wdiich Scott had all alorg been 
esteemed and honoured, the most by those who knew him the best. The 
number of the Edinburgh Review containing the article on Marmion 
was accompanied by this note : — 

“ Deah Scott,— I f I did not give you credit for more magnanimity 
than any other of your irritable tribe, I should scarcely venture to put 
this into your hands. As it is, I do it with no little solicitude, and 
earnestly hope that it will make no difference in the friendship which 
has hitherto subsisted between us. I have spoken of your poem exactly 
as I think, and though I cannot reasonably suppose that you will 
pleased wdth everythmg I have said, it would mortify me very severely to 
believe I had given you pain. If you have any amity left for me, you will 
not delay very long to tell me so. In the meantime, I am very sincerely 
yours, “F. Jeffrey,” 

The reader who has the Edinburgh Review for April, 1808 , will, I 
hope, pause here and read the article as it stands ; endeavouring to put 
himseS into the situation of Scott when it was Imd upon his desk, to 
gether with this ominous billet from the critic, who, ^ it happened, had 
been for some time engaged to dine that same Tuesday at ms table in 
Castle Street. I have not room to transcribe the whole ; but no unfair 
notion of its spirit and tenour may be gathered from one or two of the 
principal paragraphs. After an ingenious little dissertation on epic poetry 
ui general, the reviewer says — 

“We are inclined to suspect that the success of the work now before us will bo 
less brilliant than that of the author’s former publication, though we are ourselves 
of opinion that its intrinsic merits are nearly, if not altogether, equal ; and that, 
if it nad had the fate to be the elder-bom, it would have inherited as fair a portion 
of renown as has fallen to the lot of its predecessor. It is a good deal longer, in- 
deed, and somewhat more ambitious j and it is rather clearer that it has greater 
faults than that it has greater beauties— though, for our own parts, we are inclined 
to believe in both propositions. It has more flat and tedious passages, and more 
ostentetion of historicsd and antiquarian lore ; but it has also greater nchness and 
Variety, both of character and incident ; and if it has less sweetness and pathos in 
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tlie softer passages, it lias certainly more vehemence and force of colouring in the 
loftier and busier representations of action and emotron. The place of the pro- 
loguizing minstrel is but ill supplied, mdeed, by the epistolary dissertations which 
are pretod to each book of the present poem ; and the Isallad pieces alul mcie 
episodes which it contains have less finish and poetical beauty , but there is more 
airiness and spiiit in the higher dehneations , and the story, if not more skilfully^ 
conducted, is at least better complicated, and extended through a wider hold of 
adventure. Tlie characten sties ol both, however, are evidently the same— a broken 
narrative, a redundancy of minute description, bursts of unequal and energetic 
poetry, and a general tone of spint and animation unchecked by timidity or alfec- 
tation, and uiichastened by any great dehcacy of taste or elegance of fancy. 

‘^But though we think this last romance of Mr ScotL’s about as good as the 
former, and allow that it affords great indications of poetical talent, we must icmuid 
our readers that we never entei tamed much partiality lor tins sort ol cornpositioii, 
and ventured on a former occasion to express our regret than an author endowed 
with such talents should consume them in imitations of obsolete extravagance, and 
in the representation of manners and sentiments m which none of his readers can 
be supposed to take much interest, except the few who can judge of their exact- 
ness. To write a modem romance of chivalry seems to be much such a phantasy 
as to build a modem abbey or an English pagoda. For once, however, it may ho 
' excused as a pretty caprice of genius ; but a second production of the same sort is 
entitled to less indulgence, and imposes a sort of duty to drive the author from so 
idle a task, by a fam exposition of the faults which are, in a manner, inseparable 
from its execution. His genius, seconded by the omnipotence of fashion, has 
brought chivalry again into temporary favour. Fine ladies and gentlemen now 
talk mdeed of donjons, keeps, tabards, scutcheons, tressures, caps of maintenance, 
portcullises, wimples, and we know not what besides— just as they did in the days 
of Dr. Darwin’s popularity of gnomes, sylphs, oxygen, gossamer, polygjiua, and 
polyandria. That fashion, however, passed rapidly away, and Mr. Scott should 
take care that a different soil; of pedanti’y does not produce the same effects.” 

The detailed exposition of faults follows, and it is, I am sure, done in 
a style on which the critic cannot now refiect wdth perfect equanimity, 
any more than on the lofty and decisive tone of the sweeping paragi'aphs 
by wliicli it was introduced. All this, however, I can suppose Scott 
to have gone through with great composure, hut he must, I liinlc, have 
wondered, to say the least, when he found himself accused of having 
“throughout neglected Scottish feelings and Scottish characters” !— he 
who had just poured out all the patriotic enthusiasm of his soul in so 
many passages of Marniion which every Scotchman to the end of time 
will have by heart — ^painted the capital, the court, the camp, the heroic 
old chieftams of Scotland in colours instinct with a fervour that can never 
. die, and dignified the most fatal of her national misfortunes by a cele- 
bration as loftily pathetic as ever blended pride with sorrow— a battle- 
piece which even his critic^ had pronounced to be the noblest save in 
Homer ! But^ not even this injustice was likely to wound him very 
deeply. Coining from one of the recent witnesses of his passionate 
agifetion on the Mound, perhaps he would only smile at it. 

At all events, Scott coiud make allowance for the petulancies into which 
' ihen the least disposed to injure the feelings of others will sometimes be 
betrayed when the critical rod is in their hands. He assured Mr, Jeffrey 
the article had not disturbed his digestion, though he hoped neither 
booksellers nor the public would agree with ihe opinions it expressed* 
begged he' would come to dinner at the hour previously appointed* 
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Mr. Jeffrey appeared accordii:^ly, and was received by his host with the 
frankest cordiality, but had the mortification to observe that the mistress 
of the house, though perfectly polite, was not quite so easy with him as 
usual. She,too,beha‘ted herself with exemplary civility during the dinner, 
but could not help saying, in her broken English, when her guest was 
departing, “ Well, good night, Mr. Jeffrey. Dey tell me you have abused 
Scott in cle Eeview, and 1 hope Mr. Constable has paid you very well for 
writing it.” This anecdote was not, perhaps, worth giving ; but it lias 
been printed already in an exaggerated shape, so I thought it as well to 
present the edition which I have derived from the lips of all the throe 
persons concerned. No one, I am sure, will think the worse of any of them 
lor it, least of all of Mrs. Scott. She might well be pardoned if she took 
to herself more than her own share in the misadventures as well as the 
successes of the most affectionate of protectors. It was, I believe, about 
this time when, as Scott has confessed, “ the popularity of Marmion gave 
him such a heese, he had for a moment almost lost his footing,” that a 
shrevrd and sly observer, Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, said, wittily enough, upon 
leaving a brilliant assembly where the poet had been surrounded by all 
the buzz and glare of fashionable ecstasy : “ Mr. Scott always seems to me 
like a glass, through which the rays of admiration pass without sensibly 
affecting it ; but the bit of paper that lies beside it will presently be in a 
blaze — and no wonder.” 

I shall not, after so much of and about criticism, sajr anything more of 
Marmion in this place than that I have always considered it as, on the 
whole, the greatest of Scott’s poems. There is a certain light, easy, virgin 
charm about the Lay, which we look for in vain through the subseqiient 
volumes of his verse ; but the superior strength, and breadth, and boldness 
both of conception and execution m the Marmion appear to me indisput- 
able. The great blot, the combination of mean felony with so many noble 
qualities in the character of the hero, was, as the poet says, severely com- 
mented on at the time by the most ardent of his early friends, Leyden ; 
but though he admitted the justice of that criticism, he chose “ to let the 
tree lie as it had fallen.” He was also sensible that many of the subor- 
dinate and connecting parts of the narrative are flat, harsh, and obscure, 
but would never make any serious attempt to do away with these imper- 
fections ; and perhaps they, after all, heighten by contiast the effect of the 
passages of high-wrought enthusiasm which alone he considered, in after 
days, with satisfaction. As for the “ epistolary dissertations,” it must, I 
tube it, be allowed that they interfered with the flow of the story, when 
readers were turning the leaves with the first ardour of curiosity ; and 
they were not, in fact, originally intended to be interwoven in any fashion 
with the romance of Marmion. Though the author himself does not allude 
to, and had perhaps forgotten the circumstance when writing the Intro- 
ductory Essay of 1830 — ^they were announced, by an advertisement early 
in 1807, as “ Six Epistles from Ettrick Forest,” to be published in a 
separate volume, similar to that of the Ballads and Lyrical Pieces ; and 
perhaps it might have been better that this first plan had been adhered 
to' But however that may be, are there any pages, among all he ever 
wrote, that one would be more sorry he should not have written ? They 
are among the most delicious portraitures that genius ever painted of 
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itself— buoyant, virtuous, happy genius — exulting in its own energies, yet 
possessed and mastered by a clear, calm, modest mind, and hap];>y only in 
diffusing happiness around it. 

With what gratification those epistles were refUQ by the friends to 
whom they were addressed it would be superfluous to show. He had, in 
fact, painted them almost as fully as himself ; and who might not have 
been proud to find a place in such a gallery ? The tastes and habits of 
six of those men, in whose intercourse Scott found the greatest pleasure 
when his fame was approacliing its meridian splendour, are thus pre- 
served for posterity ; and when I reflect with what avidity we catch at 
the least hint which seems to afford us a glimpse of the intimate circle 
of any great poet of former ages, I cannot but bmieve that posterity would 
have held this record precious, even had the individuals been in them- 
selves far less remarkable than a Bose, an Ellis, a Heber, a Skene, a 
Marriott, and an Erskine. 

The feelings of political partisanship find no place in this poem ; but 
though the Edinburgh Beviewers chose to complain of its “ manifest 
neglect of Scottish feelings,” I take leave to suspect that the boldness and 
energy of British patriotispi which breathes in so many passages, may 
have had more share than that alleged omission in pointing the pen that 
criticised Marmion. Scott had sternly and indignantly rebuked and de- 
nounced the then too prevalent spirit of anti-national despondence ; he 
had. put the trumpet to his lips, and done his part, at least, to sustain the 
hope and resolution of his countrymen in that struggle from which it 
was the doctrine of the Edinbuigh Review that no sane observer of the 
times could anticipate anything but ruin and degradation. He must 
ever be considered as the “mighty minstrel” of the Anti-Gallican War, 
and it was Marmion that first announced him in that character. 

Be all this as it may, Scott’s connection with the Edinburgh Review 
was now broken off ; and indeed it was never .renewed, except in one 
instance, many years after, when the strong wish to serve poor Maturin 
shook him for a moment from Ms purpose. The loftiest and purest of 
human beings seldom act but under a mixture of motives, and I shall 
not attempt to giiess in what proportions he was swayed by aversion to 
the political doctrines which the journal had lately been avowing with in- 
creased openness — by dissatisfaction with its judgments of his own works 
— or, lastly, by the feeling that, whether those judgments were or were 
not just, it was but an idle business for him to assist by his own pen the 
popularity of the vehicle that diffused them. That he was influenced 
more or less by all of these coimderation, appears highly probable ; and 
I fancy I can trace some indications of each of them in a letter with which 
I am favoured by an old friend of mine, — a warm lover of literature, 
and a sincere admirer both of Scott and Jeffrey, and though numbered 
among the Tories in the House of Commons, yet one of the most liberal 
section of his party, who happened to visit Scotland shortly after the 
article on Marmion appeared, and has set dowm h^ recollections of the 
course of table-talk at a dinner where he for the first time met Scott in 
company with the brilliant editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

. « There were,” he says, “ only a few people besides the two lions— and 
assuredly X have seldom passed a more agreeable day. A thousand sub* 
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S ects of literature, antiquities, and manners were started ; and much was 
! struck, as you may well suppose, by the extent, correctness, discrimina- 
tion, and accuracy Jeffrey's information ; equally so with liis taste, 
acuteness, and wit in dissecting every book, author, and story that came 
in our way. Nothing could surpass the variety of his knowledge, but 
the easy rapidity of his manner of producing it. He was then in his 
meridian. Scott delighted to draw him out, delighted also to talk him- 
self, and displayed, I think, even a larger range of anecdote and illustra- 
tion ; remembering everything, whether true or false, that was characte 
ristic or impressive ; everything that was good, or lovely, or lively. It 
struck me that there was this great difference — Jeffrey for the most part 
entertained us, when books were under discussion, with the detection of 
fiiults, blunders, absurdities, or plagiarisms ; Scott took up the matter 
where he left it, recalled some compensating beauty or excellence for 
which no credit had been allowed, and by the recitation, perhaps, of one 
fine stanza, set the poor victim on his legs ^ain. I believe it was just 
about this time that Scott had abandoned his place in Mr. Jeffrey’s corps. 
The journal had been started among the clever young society with which 
Edinburgh abounded when they were both entering life as barristers, 
and Jeffrey’s principal coadjutors for some time were Sydney Smith, 
Brougham, Horner, Scott himself — and on scientific subjects, Playfair ; 
but clever contributors were sought for in all quarters. Wit and fun 
were the first desiderata, and, joined with generm talent and literature, 
carried all before them. Neutrality, or something of the kind, as to 
party politics, seems to have been originally asserted — the plan being, as 
Scott understood, not to avoid such questions altogether, but to let them 
be handled by Whig or Tory indifferently, if only the writer could make 
his article captivating in point of information and good writing. But it 
was not long before Brougham dipped the concern deep in witty Whig- 
gery ; and it was thought at the time that some very foolish neglects on 
the part of Pitt had a principal share in making several of these brilliant 
young men decide on carrying over their weapons to the enemy’s camp. 
Scott was a strong Tory, nay, by family recollections and poetical feelings 
of association, a Jacobite. Jeffrey, however, was an early friend — and 
thus there was a confliction of feelings on both sides. Scott, as I was 
told, remonstrated against the deepening Whiggery— Jeffrey alleged that 
he could not resist the wit. Scott offered to try his hand at a witty bit 
of Toryism — but the editor pleaded off, upon the danger of inconsistency. 
These differences first cooled, and soon dissolved their federation. 

I shall conclude this subject with a summary of booksellers’ accounts. 
Marmion was first printed in a splendid quarto, price one guinea and a 
half. The 2,000 copies of this edition were all disposed of in less than 
a month, when a second of 3,000 copies, in 8vo, was sent to press. There 
followed a third and fourth edition, each of 3,000, in 1809 ; a fifth of 
2,000, early in 1810 ; and a sixth of 3,000, in two volumes, crown 8vo, 
with twelve designs by Singleton, before the end of that year ; a seventh 
of 4,000, and an eighth of 6,000 copies 8vo, in 1811 ; a ninth of 3,000 in 
1815 ; a tenth of 500 in 1820 ; an eleventh of 500, and a twelltli of 2,000 
copies, in foolscap, both in 1825. The legitimate sale in this country, 
thersfore, down to the time of its being included in the first collective 
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edition of liis Poetical Works, amounted to 31,000 ; and the aggregate of 
that sale down to the period at which I am writing (May, 183(5) may be 
stated at 50,000 copies. I presume it is right for me to facilitate the task 
of future historians of our literature by preserving®these details as often 
as I can. Such particulars respectin'g many of the great works even of 
the last century, are already sought for with vain regret ; and I antici- 
pate no day when the student of English civilization will pass without 
curiosity the contemporary reception of the Talc of Flodden Field. 

-Before Iilarmion was published, a heavy task, begun earlier than the 
poem and continued throughout its progress, had been nearly completed : 
and there appeared in the last week of April, 1808, “ The Works of John 
Dryden, now first collected ; illustrated with Notes Historical, Critical, 
and Explanatory, and a Life of the Author. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
Eighteen volumes, 8vo.** This was a bold speculation of William Miller 
of Albemarle Street, London ; and the editor’s fee, at forty guineas the 
volume, was <£756. The bulk of the collection, the neglect into which 
a majority of the pieces included in it had fallen, the obsoleteness of the 
party politics which had so largely exercised the author’s pen, and the 
indecorum, not seldom running into flagrant indecency, by which tran- 
scendent genius had ministered to the appetites of a licentious age, all 
combined to make the warmest of Scott’s friends and admirers doubt 
whether even his skill and reputation would be found sufficient to insure 
the success of this undertaking. It was, however, better received than 
any one— except, perhaps, the courageous bookseller himself— had antici- 
pated. The entire w'ork w’as reprinted in 1821 ; and more lately the 
Life of Dryden has been twice republished in collective editions of 
Scott’s prose Miscellanies ; nor, perhaps, does that class of his writings 
include any piece of considerable extent that has, on the whole, obtained 
higher estimation. 

This edition of Dryden was criticized in the ^Idinhurgh Review for 
October, 1808, with great ability, and, on the whole, with admirable 
candour. The industry and perspicacity with which Scott had earned 
through his editorial researches and annotations were acknowledged in 
terms which, had he known^ the name of his reviewer, must have been 
doubly gratifying to his feelings ; and it was confessed that, in the life 
of his author, he had corrected with patient honesty, and filled up with 
lucid and expansive detail, the sometimes careless and often naked outline 
of J ohnson’s masterly essay on the same' subject. It woidd be superfluous 
to (mote in this place a specimen of critical skill which has already eiuoyed 
such wide circulation, and which will hereafter, no doubt, be included in 
the miscellaneous prose works of Halla.m. The points of political faith on 
which that gr^t writer dissents from the editor of Dryden, would, even 
if I had the incjlination to pursue such a discussion, lead me far astray 
from the immediate object of these pages ; they embrace questions on 
which the best and wisest of our countrymen will probably continue to 
take opposite sides, as long as our past history excites a living interest, and 
our literature is that of an active nation. On the poetical character of 
Dryden I think the editor and his critic will be found to have expressed 
substanti^y much the same judgment ; when they appear to differ, the 
battle' strikes' me as being about words rather than things, as is likely 'to 
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be tbe case wlien men of sucli abilities and attainments approacli a subject 
remote from their personal passions. As might have been expected, the 
terse and dexterous reviewer has often the better in tliis logomachy; but 
when the balance is^trirck, we discover here, as elsewhere, that Scott’s 
broad and masculine understanding had, by whatever happy hardihood, 
grasped the very result to which others win their way by the more cau- 
tious processes of logical investigation. While nothing has been found 
easier than to attack his details, "his general views on critical questions 
have seldom, if ever, been successfully impugned. 

I wish I could believe that Scott’s labours had been sufficient to recall 
Dryden to his rightful station, not in the opinion of those who make 
literature the business or chief solace of their lives (for with them he had 
never forfeited it), but in the general favour of the intelligent public. 
That such has been the case, however, the not rapid sale of two editions, 
aided as they were by the greatest of living names, can be no proof ; nor 
have I observed among the numberless recent speculations of the English 
booksellers, a single reprint of even those tales, satires, and critical essays, 
not to be familiar with which would, in the lost age, have been considered 
as disgraceful in any one making the least pretension to letters. 

Scott’s Biography of Dr}'den — the only life of a great poet which he has 
left us, and also nis only detailed work on the personal fortunes of one to 
whom literature was a profession — ^was penned just when he had begun 
to apprehend his own destiny. On this point of view, forbidden to con- 
temporary delicacy, we may now pause with blameless curiosity; and if 
I be not mistaken, it will rewara our attention. Seriously as he must 
have ill those days been revolving the hazards of literary enterprfee, he 
could not, it is probable, have handled any subject of this class without 
letting out here and there thoughts and feelings proper to his own bio- 
grapher’s province ; but, widely as he dhd his predecessor may appear to 
staiid-apait as regards some of the most importaiiL both of intellectual and 
moral characteristics, they had nevertheless many features of rcsembltiiice, 
both as men and as authors ; and I doubt if the entire range of our annals 
could haveTumished a theme more calculated to keep Scott’s scrutinizing 
interest awake than that which opened on him as he contemplated, step 
by step, the career of Dryden. There are grave lemons which that story 
was not needed to enforce upon his mind ; he required no such beacon to 
make him revolt from paltering with the dignity of woman or the p^sions 
of youth, or insulting, by splenetic levities, the religious convictions^ of 
any portion of hxs countrymen. But Dryden’s prostitution of his genius 
to the petty bitternesses of pohtical warfare, and the conseq^uences both 
as to the party he served and the antagonists he provoked, might well 
supply matter for serious consideration to the author of the Melville song. 

where,” says Scott, is the expert swordsman that does not delight in 
the flourish of his weapon ? and a brave man will least of all withdraw 
himself from his ancient standard when the tide of battle beats against 
it.” But he says also — and I know enough of his own then recent expe- 
riences, in his intercourse with some who had been among his earliest and 
dearest associates, not to apply the language to the circumstances that 
suggested it : He who keenly engages in political controversy must not 
oiwy encoimter the vulgar abuse wmeh he may justly contemn, but the 
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altered eye of friends wliose regard is chilled ; ” nor when he adds that 
“ the protecting zeal of his party did not compensate Dryden for the loss 
of those whom he alienated in their service, can I help connecting this 
reflection too with his own subsequent abstinence froiH party personalities, 
in which, had the expert swordbinan’s delight in the flourish of his weapon 
prevailed, he might have rivalled the success of either Dryden or Swift, 
to be repaid like them by the settled rancour of Whigs and the jealous 
iuCTatitude of Tories. 

It is curious enough to compare the hesitating style of his apology for 
that tinge of evanescent superstition which seems to have clouded occa- 
sionally Drydehs bright and sohd mind, with the open avowal that he 
has “ pride in recording his author’s decided admiration of old ballads and 
popular tales ; ” and perhaps his personal feelings were hardly less his 
prompter where he dismisses, with brief scorn, the sins of neglmence and 
haste, which had been so often urged against Dryden. “ Nothing,” he 
says, “is so easily attained as the power of presenting the extrinsic qualities 
of fine painting, fine music, or fine poetry ; the beauty of colour and out- 
line, the combination of notes, the melody of versification, may be imitated 
by artists of mediocrity ; and many will view, hear, or peruse their per- 
formances without being able positively to discover why they should not, 
since composed according to all the rules, afford pleasure equal to those 
of Raphael, Handel, or Dryden. The deficiency lies in the vivifying spirit 
which, like alcohol^ may be reduced to the same principle in all me fine 
arts. The French are said to possess the best possible rules for building 
ships of war, although not equally remarkable for their power of fighting 
them. When criticism becomes a pursuit separate from poetry, those who 
follow it are apt to forget that the legitimate ends of the art for which 
they lay down rules are instruction and delight, and that these points 
being attained, by what road soever, entitles a poet to claim the prize of 
successful merit. Neither did the learned authors of these disquisitions 
suflflciently attend to the general disposition of mankind, which cannot be 
contented even with the happiest imitations of former excellence, but 
demands novelty as a necessary inCTedient for amusement. To insist that 
every epic poem shall have the ^an of the Iliad, and every tragedy be 
modelled by the rules of Aristotle, resembles the principle of the architect 
who should build all his houses with the same number of windows and 
of stories. It happened, too, inevitably, that the critics, in the plenipo- 
tential authority which they exercised, often assumed as indispensable 
requisites of the drama, or epopeia, circumstances which, in the Meat 
authorities they quoted, were altogether accidental or inditterent. These 
they erected into laws and handed down as essential, although the forms 
prescribed have often as little to do with the merit and success of the ori- 

K from which they are taken as the shape of the drinking glass with 
avour of the wine which it contains.” These sentences appear, from 
the dates, to have been penned immediately after the biographer of Dryden 
(who wrote no epic) had perused the Edinburgh Review on Marmion. 

I conclude with a passage, in writing which he seems to have anticipated 
the only serious critical charge that was ever brought against his edition 
of Dryden ^ a whole — ^namely, the loose and irregular way in which his 
own sesthetical notions are indicated rather than expounded. “ While 
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Dryden,” says Scott, “examined, discussed, admitted, or rejected the rules 
proposed by others, he forbore, from prudence^ indolence, or a regard for 
the freedom of Parnassus, to erect Mmseif into a legislator. His doctrines 
are scattered -withoft system or pretence to it. ft is impossible to read 
far without finding some maxim for doing or forbearing, which every 
student of poetry will do well to engrave upon the tablets of his memory ; 
but the author’s mode of instruction is neither harsh nor dictatorial.” 

On the whole it is impossible to doubt that the success of Diyden in , 
rapidly reaching, and tin the end of a long life holding undisputed, the 
summit of public favour and reputation, in spite of his “ brave neglect ” 
of minute finishing, narrow laws, and prejudiced authorities, must liaye 
had a powerful effect in nerving Scott’s hope and resolution for the wide 
ocean of literary enterprise into which he had now fairly launched his 
bark. Like Dryden, he felt himself to be “amply stored with acquired 
knowledge, much of it the fruits of early reading and application ; ” an^ 
ticipated that, though, “while engaged in the hurry of composition, or 
overcome by the lassitude of continued literary labour,” he should some- 
times “ draw with too much liberality on a tenacious memory,” no “ oc- 
casional imperfections would deprive him of his praise ; ” in short, made 
up his mind that “ pointed and nicely-turned lines, sedulous study, and 
long and repeated correction and revision,” would all be dispensed with, 
provided their place were supplied, as in Dryden, by “rapidity of con- 
ception, a readiness of expressing every idea, without losing anything by 
the way,” “perpetual animation and elasticity of thought; ’’and language 
“never laboured, never loitering, never (in Dryden’s own phrase) cmecSy 
confined” 

His engagements with London publishers to edit the Somers’ Tracts 
and Sir JMph Sadler’s State Papers, were, 1 believe, entered into before 
the end of 1807 ; but Constable appears to have first ascertained them, 
when he accompanied the second cargo of Marmion to the great southern 
market ; and, alarmed at the prospect of losing his hold on Scott’s in- 
dustry, he at once invited him to follow up his Dryden by an edition of 
Swift on the same scale, — offermg, moreover, to double the rate of pay- 
ment which he had contracted for with the London publisher of tlie 
Dryden; that is to say, to give him ^£1,500 for the new undertaking. 
This munificent tender was accepted without hesitation ; and as early as 
May, I find Scott writing to his literary allies in all directions for books, 
pamphlets, and MSS., materials likely to be serviceable in completing and 
lUustrating the Life and Works of the Dean of St. Patricks, while 
these were accumulating about him, which they soon did in greater abun- 
dance than he had anticipated, he concluded his labours on Sadler’s State 
Papers, and kept pace, at the same time, with Ballantyne, as the huge 
collection of the Somers’ Tracts continued to move through the press. 
The Sadler was published in the course of 1809, m three large volumes, 
quarto ; but the last of the thirteen equally ponderous tomes to which 
Somers extended, was not dismissed from his desk until towards the 
conclusion of 1812. 

He edited this year Strutt’s unfinished romanceof Queenhoo Hall, 
and equipped the fourth volume with a conclusion in the fashion of the 
original ; but ho v little he thought of this matter may be guessed from 
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one of his notes to Ballantyne, in which he says, “ I wish you would see 
liow far the copy of Queenlioo Hall, sent last night, extends, that I may 
not write more nonsense than enough.” The publi^er of this work w^as 
John Murray, of London. It was immediately preceded by a reprint of 
Captain Carleton’s Memoirs of the War of the Spanish Succession, to 
which he gave a lively preface and various notes ; and follo^ved by a 
similar edition of the Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth,— 
each of these being a single octavo, printed by Ballaiityne and published 
by Constable. 

The republication of Carleton,* Johnson's eulogy of which fills a 
pleasant page in Boswell, had probably been suggested by the lively in- 
terest which Scott took in the first outburst of Spanish patriotism con- 
sociuent on Napoleon's transactions at Bayonne. There ie one passage in 
the preface which I must indulge myself by transcribing. Speaking of 
the absurd recall of Peterborough from the command in w’hich he had 
exhibited such a wonderful combination of patience and prudence with 
military daring, lie says : “ One ostensible reason was that Peterborough's 
parts were of toe lively and mercurial a quality, and that his letters 
showed more wit than became a general ; — a commonplace objection, 
raised by the dull malignity of commonplace minds, against those whom 
they see discharging with ease and indifference the tasks wliich they 
themselves execute (if at all) with the sweat of their brow and in the 
heaviness of their hearts. There is a certain hypocrisy in business, 
whether civil or military, as well as in rehgion, wdiich they will do well 
to observe who, not satisfied with discharging their duty, desire also the 
good repute of men.” It was not long before some of the dull malignants 
of the Parliament House began to insinuate wdiat at length found a dull 
and dignified mouthpiece in the House of Co^imons — that if a Clerk of 
Session had any real business to do, it could not be done well by a man 
who found time for more literary enterprises than any other author of 
the age undertook — wrote more books,” Lord Archibald Hamilton 
serenely added, “ than anybody could find leisure to read ” — ^and, more- 
over, mingled in general society as much as many that had no pursuit 
but pleasure. 

The eager struggling of the different booksellers to engage Scott at 
this time is a very amusing feature in the voluminous correspondence 
before me. Had he possessed treble the energy for which it was possible 
to give any man credit, he could never have encountered a tithe of the 
projects that the post brought day after day to him, announced with 
extravagant enthusiasm, and uiged with all the arts of conciliation. I 
shall mention only one out of at least a dozen gigantic schemes which 
were thus proposed before he had well settled himself to his Swift; and 
I do so because something of the kind was a few years later carried -into 
execution. This was a General Edition of British Novelists, beginning 
with Defoe and reaching to the end of the last century, to be set forth 
with biograpliical prefaces and illustrative notes by Scott, and printed, 

^ I bdieve it is now pretty generally believed that Carleton’s Memoirs were 
among the numberless fabrications of Defoe ; but in this case, as in that of his 
Vaxalur, he no doubt had before him the rude joumal of some officer who had 
really scr\ed in the campaigns desenbed with such an inimitable air of truth. 
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of course, by Ballantyne. The projector was Murray, who was now eager 
to start on all points in the race with Constable ; but this was not, as we 
shall see presently, the only business that prompted my enterprising 
friend’s first visit to ^shestiel. 

Conversing with Scott many years afterwards about the tumult of en- 
gagements in which he was thus involved, he said, “ Ay, it was enough 
to tear me to pieces, but there was a wonderful exhilaration about it all : 
my blood was kept at fever-pitch — I felt as if I could have grappled with 
anything and everything ; then, there was hardly one of all my schemes 
that did not afford me the means of serving some poor devil of a brother 
author. There were always huge piles of materials to be arranged, sifted, 
and indexed — ^volumes of extracts to be transcribed— journeys to be made 
hither and thither, for ascertaining little facts and dates ; in short, I could 
commonly keep half a dozen of the ragged regiment of Parnassus in 
tolerable c^e.” I said he must have felt something like what a loco- 
motive engine on a railway might be supposed to do when a score of coal- 
waggons are seen linking themselves to it the moment it gets the steam 
up, and it rushes on its course regardless of the burden. “ Yes,” said 
he, laughing and making a crashing cut ^vith his axe (for we were felling 
larches), “ but there was a cursed lot of dung-carts too.” He was seldom, 
in fact, without some of these appendages ; and I admired nothing more 
in him than the patient courtesy, the imwearied gentle kindness with 
which he always treated them, in spite of their delays and blimders, to 
say nothing of the almost incredible vanity and presumption which more 
than one of them often exhibited in the midst of their fawning ; and I 
believe, with all their faults, the worst and weakest of them repaid him 
by a canine fidelity of affection. This part of Scott’s character recalls by 
far the most pleasing trait in that of his last predecessor in the plenitude 
of literary authority — Dr. Johnson. There was perhaps nothing (except 
the one great blunder) that had a worse effect on the course of his 
pecuniary fortunes than the readiness with which he exerted his interest 
with the booksellers on behalf of inferior writers. Even from the com- 
mencement of his connection with Constable in particular, I can trace a 
continual series of such applications. They stimulated the already too 
sanguine publisher to numberless risks ; and when these failed, the 
result was, in one shape or another, some corres]pondm^ deduction from 
the fair profits of his own literary labour. “ I like well,” Constable was 
often heard to say in the sequel, “ I like well Scott’s am bairns — ^but 
Heaven preserve me from those of his fathering 1” 

Every now and then, however, he had the ricn compensation of finding 
that his interference had really promoted the worldly interests of some 
meritorious obscure. Early in 1808 he tasted this pleasure in the case 
of a poetical shoemaker of Glasgow, Mr. John Strutners, a man of rare 
worth and very considerable genius, whose Poor Man’s Sabbath was 
recommended to his notice by J oanna Baillie, and shortly after published 
at his desire by Mr. Constable. 

James Hogg was by this time beginning to be generally known and 
appreciated in Scotland ; and the popularity of his Mountain Bard en- 
couraged Scott to more strenuous intercession in his behalf. I have before 
me a long array of letters on this subject, wliich passed between Scott 
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and tlie Earl of Dalkeith and liis brother, Lord Montagu, in 1808 . Hogpfs 
prime ambition at this period was to procure an eiisigncy in a militia 
regiment, and he seems to have set little by Scot^s representations that 
the pay of such a situation was very small, and that, if he obtained it, 
he would probably find his relations with his brother officers far from 
agreeable. There was, however, another objection which Scott could not 
hint to the aspirant himself, but which seems to have been duly con- 
sidered by those who were anxious to promote his views. Militia 
officers of that day were by no means unlikely to see their nerves put 
to the test, and tne Shepherd’s — though he wrote some capital war 
songs, especially Donald Macdonald — were not heroically strung. This 
was in truth no secret among his early intimates, though he had not 
measured himself at all exactly on that score, and was even tempted, 
when he found there was no chance of the militia epaulette, to threaten 
that he would “ list for a soldier” in a marching regiment. Notwith- 
standing at least one melancholy precedent, the excise, which would 
have suited him almost as badly as “ hugging Brown Bess,” was next 
thought of, and the Shepherd himself seems to have entered into that 

E lan with considerable alacrity ; but I know not whether he changed 
is mind, or what other cause prevented such an appointment from 
taking place. After various shiftings he at last obtained, as we shall see, 
from the late Duke of Buccleuch’s munificence, the gratuitous life-rent 
of a small farm in the Vale of Yarrow, and had he contented himself 
with the careful management of its fields, the rest of his days might 
have been easy. But he could not withstand the attractions of Edin- 
burgh, which carried him away from Altrive for months every year ; 
and when at home, a warm and hospitable disposition, so often stirred 
by vanity less pardonable than his, made him convert his cottage into an 
unpaid hostelrie for the reception of endless troops of thougntless ad- 
mirers 5 and thus, in spite of much help and much forbearance, he was 
never out of one set of pecuniary difficulties before he had begun to 
weave the meshes of some fresh entanglement. In pace requiescat There 
will never be such an Ettrick Shepherd again. 

I mentioned the name of Joanna Baillie (for “ who,” as Scott says in a 
letter of this time, “ ever speaks of Miss Sappho ?”) in connection with 
the MS. of the Poor Man^ Sabbath. From Glasgow, where she h^ 
found out Struthers in April, she proceeded to Edinburgh, and took up 
her abode for a week or two under Scott’s roof. Their acquaintance was 
thus knit into a deep and respectful affection on both sides ; and hence- 
forth they maintained a close epistolary correspondence. Within a few 
weeks after Joanna’s departure he was to commence another intimacy 
not less sincere and cordial with Mr. Morritt of Kokeby. 

Scott had now reached a period of life after which real friendships 
are but seldom formed, and it is fortunate that another English one 
had been thoroughly compacted before death cut the ties between him 
and George Ellis. 

Several mutual friends had written to recommend Mr. Morritt to his 
acqu^t^nce — aiJJoiig othem, Mr. W. S. Rose and Lady Louisa Stuart; 

^ W hen Mr. and Mrs. Morritt reached Edinburgh Scott showed them tfie 
lions of the town and its vicinity, exactly as if he had nothing else 
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attend to but tlieir gratification ; and Mr. Morritt recollected with parti* 
cular pleasure one long day spent in rambling along the Esk by Koslin 
and Hawthomden, 

Where Jonson sat in Drummond’s social shade,” 

down to the old haunts of Lasswade. 

“ When we approached that village,” says the Memorandum with which 
Mr. Morritt favours me, “ Scott, who had laid hold of my arm, turned 
along the road in a direction not leading to the place where the carriage 
was to meet us. After walking some minutes towards Edinburgh, I 
suggested that we were losing the scenery of the Esk, and, besides, had 
Dalkeith Palace yet to see. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘and I have been bringing 
you where there is little enough to be seen — only that Scotch cottage,* 
one by the roadside with a sm^ garth ; ‘ but, though not worth looking 
at, I could not pass it. It was our first country house when newly 
married, and many a contrivance we had to maice it comfortable. I 
made a dining-table for it with my own hands. Look at these two 
miserable willow-trees on either side the gate into the enclosure ; they 
are tied together at the top to be an arch, and a cross made of two sticks 
over them is not yet decayed. To be sure, it is not much of a lion to 
show a stranger ; but I wanted to see it again myself, for I assure you 
that after I had constructed it, mamma* (Mrs. Scott) ‘and I, both of us, 
thought it so fine, we turned, out to see it by moonlight, and walked 
backwards from it to the cottage door, in admiration of our own magni- 
ficence and its picturesq[ue effect. I did want to see if it was still there 
— so now we will look after the barouche, and make the best of our way 
to Dalkeith.* Such were the natural feelings that endeared the author 
of Marmion and the Lay to those who ‘saw Jiim in his happier hours of 
social pleasure.* His person at that time may be exactly Juiown from 
Raeburn’s first picture, which had just been executed for his bookseller, 
Constable, and which was a most faithful likeness of him and his dog 
Camp. The literal fidelity of the portraiture, however, is its principm 
merit. The expression is serious and contemplative, very unlike the 
hilarity and vivacity then habitual to his speaking face, but quite true 
to what it was in the absence of such excitement. His features struck 
me at first as commonplace and heavy,— but they were almost always 
lighted up by the flashes of the mind within. This required a hand 
more masterly than Raeburn’s ; and indeed, in my own opinion, Chan- 
trey alone has in his bust attained that, in his case, most difficult task of 
portraying the features faithfully, and yet giving the real and transient 
expression of the countenance when animated, 

“ We passed a week in Edinburgh, chiefly in his society and that of his 
friends the Mackenzies. We were so far on our way to Brahan Castle, 
in Boss-shire, Scott unlocked all his antiquarian lore, and suppKed us 
with numberless daia, such as no guide-book could have fumimed, and 
such as his own Monkbarns might have delighted to give. It would be 
idle to tell how much pleasure and instruction his advice added to a tour 
in itself so productive of both, as well as of private friendships and inti- 
macies, now too generally terminated by death, but never severed by 
caprice or disappointment. His was added to the number by our rece^ 

10 
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tion now in Edinburgh, and, on our return from the Highlands, at 
Ashestiel—where he had made us promise to visit him, saying that 
the farmhouse had pigeonholes enough for such of his friends as could 
live, like him, on Tweed salmon and Forest mutton. There he was the 
cherished friend and kind neighbour of every middling Selkirkshire 
yeoman, just as easily as in Edmbiirgh he was the companion of clever 
youth and narrative old age in refined society. He carried us one day 
to Melrose Abbey or Newark ; another, to course with mountain grey* 
hounds by Yarrow braes or St Mary’s Loch, repeating every ballad or 
legendary tale connjBcted with the scenery ; and on a third, we must all 
go to a farmer’s Idm^ or harvest-home, to dance with Border lasses, on a 
bam floor, diink whisky punch, and enter with him into all the gossip 
and good fellowship of his ne^hbours, on a complete footing of unre- 
strained conviviality, equality, and mutual respect His wife and happy 
young family were clustered round him, and the cordiality of his recep- 
tion would have unbent a misanthrope. 

“ At this period his conversation was more equal and animated than 
any man’s that I ever knew. It was most characterized by the extreme 
felicity and fun of his illustrations, drawn from the whole encyclopsedia 
of life and nature, in a style sometimes too exuberant for written narrative, 
but which to him was natural and spontaneous. A hundred stories, always 
apposite, and often interesting the mind by strong pathos, or eminently 
ludicrous, were daily told, which, with many more, have since been 
transplanted, almost in the same language, into the Waverley Novels and 
liis other writings. These and his recitations of poetry, which can never 
be forgotten by those who knew him, made up the charm that his boundless 
memory enabled him to exert to the wonder of the gaping lovers of wonders. 
But equally impressive and powerful was the language of his warm heart, 

to th^e wlo could return or appreciate either. * Anmng a number of suc^ 
recollections, I have seen many of the thoughts which then passed through 
his mind embodied in the delightful prefaces annexed late in life to his 
poetry and novels. Those on literary quarrels and literary irritability 
are exactly what he then expressed. Keenly enjoying literature as he 
did, and indulging his own love of it in perpetual composition, he always 
maintained the same estimate of it as subordinate and auxiliary to the 
purposes of life, and rather talked of men and events than of books and 
criticism. Literary fame, he always said, was a bright feather in the cap, 
but not the substantial cover of a well-protected head. This sound and 
manly feeling \vas what I have seen described by some of his biographers 
Q& pride; and it will always be thought so by those whose own vanity 
can only be gratified by the admiration of others, and who mistake shows 
for realities. None valued the love and applause of others more than 
Scott ; but it w^as to the love and applause of those he valued in return 
that he restricted the feeling — ^without restricting the kindness. Men 
who did not, or would not, understand this, perpetually mistook 
and, after loading him with undesired eulogy, perhaps in his own house 
, neglected conomon attention or civility to other parts of his family. It 
was on such an occasion that I heard him murmur in my ear, * Author 

I am, I wish those good people would recolleet that I began wi^ 
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being a gentleman, and don’t mean to give up the character.’ Such was 
all along Ms feeling, and tMs, with a slight prejudice common to Scotch- 
men in favour of ancient and respectable family descent, constituted what 
in Grub Street is called his pride. It was, at least, what Johnson would 
have justly called defensive pride. From all other, and still more from 
mere vanity, I never knew any man so remarkably free.” 

The farmer at whose annual him Scott and all his household were, in 
those days, regular guests, was Mr. Laidlaw, the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
tenant on the lands of Peel, which are only separated from the eastern 
terrace of Ashestiel by the ravine and its brook. Mr. Laidlaw was him- 
self possessed of some landed property in the same neighbourhood, and 
being considered as wealthy, and fond of Ms wealth, he was usually (illed 
among the country people Land iTippyj an expressive designation which 
it would be difficult to translate. * Though a very dry, demure, and taci- 
turn old presbyterian, he could not resist the Sheriff’s jokes, na}^ he even 
gradually subdued his scruples so far as to become a pretty constant at- 
tendant at his “ English pnnted prayers” on the Sundays; wMch, indeed, 
were by this time rather more popular than quite suited the capacity of 
the parlour-chapel. Mr. Laidlaw’s wife was a woman of superior mind 
and manners, a great reader, and one of the few to whom Scott liked 
lending his books ; for most strict and delicate was he always in the care 
of them, and indeed hardly any trivial occurrence ever seemed to touch 
his temp^ at all, except anything like irreverent treatment of a book. 
The intercourse between the family at Ashestiel and this worthy woman 
and 'her cMldren, was a constant interchange of respect and kindness ; 
but I remember to have heard Scott say that the greatest compliment he 
had ever received in his life was from the rigid old farmer hunself ; for, 
years after he had left Ashestiel, he discovered casually that special care 
had been taken to keep the turf seat on the Shirra^s Jcnowe in good repair ; 
and this was much from Nippy. 

And here I must set down a story wMch, most readers will smile to be 
told, was often" repeated by Scott, and always with an air that seemed to 
me, in spite of his endeavoum to the contrary, as grave as the usual aspect 
of Laird Nippy of the Peel. This neighbour was a distant kinsman of 
his dear friend William Laidlaw, so distant that elsewhere in that condition 
they would scarcely have remembered any community of blood ; but they 
both traced their descent, in the ninth degree, to an ancestress who, in 
the days of John Knox, fell into trouble from a suspicion of witchcraft. 
In her time the Laidlaws were rich and prosperous, and held rank among 
the best gentry of Tweeddale ; but in some evil hour her husband, the 
head of his blood, reproached her with her addiction to the black art, and 
she, in her anger, cursed the name and hneage of Laidlaw. Her only son, 
who stood by, implored her to revoke the malediction, but in vain. Next 
day, however, on the renewal of his entreaties, she carried him with her 
into the woods, made him slay a heifer, sacrfficed it to the power of evil 
in liis presence, and then, collecting the ashes in her apron, invited the 
youth to see her commit them to the river. “ Follow them,” said she, 
'** from stream to pool as lon^ as they float visible, and as many streams as 
you shall then have passed, for so many generations shall your descendants 
prosper. After that they shall, like w rest of the name, be poor, and 
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take their part in my cttrse.’^ The streams he counted were nine ; and 
now Scott would say, “ Look round you in this country, and, sure enough, 
the Laidlaws are one and all landless men, with Jhe single exception of 
Auld Kippy.” Many times had I heard both him and William Laidlaw 
teU this story before any suspicion got abroad that Nippy’s wealth rested 
on insecure foundations. Year after year we never escorted a stranger by 
the Peel but I heard the tale, and at last it came with a new conclusion. 
“And now, think whatever we choose of it, my good friend Nippy is a 
bankrupt.” 

Mr. Morritt’s mention of the “happy young family clustered round 
him ” at Laird Nippy’s kmi reminds me that I ought to say a few words 
on Scott’s method of treating his children in their early days. He had 
now two boys and two girls — ^and he never had more. He was not one of 
those who take much delight in a mere infant, but no father ever devoted 
more time and tender care to his offspring than he did to each of his, as 
they successively reached the age when they could listen to him and 
understand his talk. Like their mute playmates, Camp and the grey- 
hounds, they had at all times free access to his study ; he never considered 
their tattle as any disturbance ; they went and came as pleased their fancy; 
he was always ready to answer their questions ; and when they, uncon-^^ 
scions how he was engaged, entreated nim to lay down his pen and tellf 
them a story, he would teke them on his knee, repeat a ballad or a legend,' 
kiss them, and set them down again to their marbles or ninepins, and 
resume his labour as if refreshed by the interruption.'* Prom a very early 
age he made them dine at table, and “ to sit up to supper ” was the great 
reward when they had been “ very good bairns.” In short, he considered 
it as the highest duty, as well as the sweetest pleasure, of a parent to be the 
companion of his children. He partook aU their little joys and sorrows, 
and made his kind unformal instructions to blend so easiljr and playfully ' 
with the current of their own sayings and doings that, so tar from regard- 
ing him with any distant awe, it was never thought that any sport or 
diversion could go on in the right way unless jpopa were of the party, or 
that the rainiest day could be dull so he were at home. 

Of the irregularity of his own education he speaks with considerable 
regret in the autobiographical fragment written this year at Ashestiel ; 
yet his practice does not look as if that feeling had been strongly rooted in 
his mind, for he never did show much concern about regulating systema- 
tically what is usually called education in the case of his own children. 
It seemed, on the contrary, as if he attached little importance to anytliing 
else, so he could perceive that the young curiosity was excited — ^the intel- 
lect, by wdiatever springs of interest, set in motion. He detested and 
despised the whole generation of modern children’s books, in which the 
attempt is made to convey accurate notions of scientific minutiae, delight- 
ing cordially, on the other hand, in those of the preceding age, wMeh, 
addressing themselves chiefly to the imagination, obtain throng it, as he. 
believed, the best chance of stirring our graver faculties also. He exer- 
cised the memory by selecting for tasks of recitation passages of popular 
verse the most likely to catch the fancy of children, and gradually 
familiarized them with the ancient history of their own country by arrest- 
ing attention, in the course of his own oral narrations, on incidents and 
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dhavacters of a similar description. Nor did lie neglect to use the same 
means of quickening curiosity as to the events of sacred history. On 

— Sunday he never rode-^at least, not imtil his growing infirmity made his 
pony almost necessary *to him — ^for it was his principle that all domestic 
animals have a full right to their Sabhath of rest ; but after he had read the 
Church service, he usually walked with his whole family, dogs included, 
to some favourite spot at a considerable distance from the house — ^most 
frequently] the ruined tower of Elibank — and there dined with them in 
the open air on a basket of cold provisions, mixing his wine with the water 
of the brook beside which they all were grouped around him on the turf ; 
and here, or at home, if the weather kept them from their ramble, his 
Sunday talk was just such a series of biblical lessons as that which we 
have preserved for the permanent use of rising generations, in his Tales 
of a Grandfather, on the early history of Scotland. I wish he had com- 
mitted that other series to writing too. How different that would have 
been from our thousand compilations of dead epitome and imbecile cant ! 
He had his Bible, the Old Testament especially, by heart, and on these 
days inwove the simple pathos or sublime enthusiasm of Scripture, in 
whatever story he was telling, with the same picturesque richness as he 
did, in his week-day tales, the quaint Scotch of Pitscottie, or some rude 
romantic old rhyme from Barbour’s Bruce or Blind Harry’s Wallace. 

By many external accomplishments, either in girl or boy, he set little 
store. He delighted to hear his daughters sing an old ditty, or one of 
his own framing ; but, so the singer appeared to feel the spirit of her 
ballad, he was not at aU critical of the technical execution. There was 
one thing, however, on which he fixed Ms heart hardly less than the 
ancient Persians of the Cyropaedia j like them, next to love of truth, he 
J held love of horsemanship for the prime point of education. As soon as 
his eldest girl could sit a pony, she was made the regular attendant of his 
mountain rides ; and they Ml, as they attained sumcient strength, had 
the like advancement. He taught them to think nothing of tumbles, 
and habituated them to his own reckless delight in perilous fords and 
flood^ streams ; and they all imbibed in great perfection his passion for 
horses — as well, I may venture to add, as his de^ reverence for the more 

— important article of that Persian training. “ Without courage,” he said, 
“ there cannot be truth ; and without truth there can be no other virtue.” 

He had a horror of boarding-schools— never allowed his girls to learn 
anything out of his own house, and chose their governess (Miss Miller)— 
who about this time was domesticated with them, and never left them 
while they needed one — ^with far greater regard to her kind good temper 
and excellent moral and religious principles than to the measure of her 
attainments in what are called fashionable accomplishments. The ad- 
mirable system of education for boys in Scotland combines all the 
advantages of public and private instimetion ; his carried their satchels 
to the High School, when the family was in Edinburgh, just as he had 
done before them, and shared, of course, the evening society of their 
happy home, 3But he rarely, if ever, left them in town, when he could 
himself be in the country ; and at Ashestiel he was, for better or for 
worse, his eldest boy’s daily tutor after he began Latin. 

The reader does not need to he reminded that Scott at this time had 
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business enough on his hand. He was deep in Swift, and the Ballatityne 
press was groaning under a multitude of works, some of them already 
mentioned, with ahnost aU of which his hand as^ell as his head had 
something, more or less, to do. But a serious change was about to take 
place in his relations with the spirited publishing house which had 
hitherto been the most efficient supporters of that press; and his letters 
begin to be much occupied with differences and disputes which, unin- 
teresting as the details would now be, must have cost him many anxious 
hours in the apparently idle autumn of 1808. Mr. Constable had then 
for his partner Mr. Alexander Gibson Hunter, afterwards Laird of Black- 
ness, to whose intemperate language, much more than to any part of 
Constable’s own conduct, Scott ascribed this unfortunate alienation, 
which, however, as well as most of my Mend’s subsequent misadventures, 
I am inclined to trace in no small degree to the influence which a third 
person, hitherto unnamed, was about this time beginning to exercise over 
the concerns of James BaUantyne. 

John BaUantyne, a jrounger brother of Scott’s schoolfellow, had been 
ori^ally bred to their father’s trade of a merchant — (that is to say, a 
dealer in evepdhing from broadcloth to children’s tops)^ — at Kelso ; but 
J ames’s rise in the world was not observed by him without ambitious 
longings, for he too had a love, and he at least fancied that he had a 
talent, for literature. He left Kelso abruptly for the chances of Uie 
English metropolis. After a short residence in London, where, among 
other things, he officiated for a few months as clerk in a banking house, 
the continued inteUigence of the printer’s j^rosperity determmed him to 
return to Scotland. Sfot finding any opening at the moment in Edin- 
burgh, he again tried the shop at Kelso ; but his habits had not been 
improved by his brief sojourn in London, and the business soon melted 
to nothing in his hands. His goods were disposed of by auction for the 
benefit of his creditors ; the paternal shop was finally closed ; and John 
^ain q[uitted his birthplace, under circumstances which, as I shall show 
in the seq^uel, had left a deep and painful trace even upon that volatile 
mind. 

' ^ He was a quick, active, intrepid little feUow, and in society so very 
lively and amusing, so fuU of fun and meniment, sueh a thoroughly 
light-hearted droU, aU over quaintness and humorous mimicry, and, 
moreover, such a keen and skilful devotee to all manner of field-sports, 
from fox-hunting to badger-baiting inclusive, that it was no wonder he 
should have made a favourable impression on Scott, when he appeared 
in Edinburgh in this destitute plight, and offered to assist his brother in 
the management of a concern by which James’s comparatively indolent 
habits were now very severely tried. The contrast between the two 
brotliers was not the least of the amusement : indeed, that continued to 
amuse him to the last The elder of these is painted to the life in an 
early letter of Leyden’s, which, on the doctor’s death, he, though not (I 
fancy) without wincing, permitted Scott to print « Methinks I see you 
with your confounded black beard, bull-neck, and upper Up turned up 
to your nose, while one of your eyebrows is cocked peipendicularly, and 
the other forms pretty well the case of a right-angled triangle, opening 
your great gloatai^ eyes, and crying—Jfiit, Le^ HI” James was a 
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filiorfc, stout, well-made man, and would have been considered a hand- 
some one, but for those grotesque frowns, starts, and twistings- of bis 
features, set off by certain mock majesty of walk and gesture, which 
he had perhaps contfacted from his usual companions, the emperors and 
tyrants of the stage* His voice in talk was grave and sonorous, and he 
sung well (theatrically well), in a fine rich bass. John’s tone in singing 
was a sharp treble — ^in conversation something between a croak and a 
^ueak. Of his style of story-telling it is sufficient to say that the late 
Charles Mathews’s “ old Scotch lady” was but an imperfect copy of the 
original, which the inimitable comedian first heard in my presence from 
his lips ; he was shorter than James, but lean as a scarecrow, and he rather 
hopped than walked ; his features, too, were naturally good, and he 
twisted them about quite as much, but in a very different fashion. The 
elder brother was a gourmand — the younger liked his bottle and his 
bowl, as well as, like Johnny Armstrong, ** a hawk, a hound, and a fair 
woman.” Scott used to call the one Aldiborontiphoscophornio, the other 
Rigdumfuimidos. They both entertained him, they both loved and 
revered him, and 1 believe would have shed their heart’s blood in his 
service ; but they both as men of affairs deeply injured him — ^and above 
all, the day that brought John into pecuniary connection with him was 
the blackest in his calendar. A more reckless, thoughtless, improvident 
adventurer never rushed into the serious responsibilities of business ; 
but his cleverness, his vivacity, his unaffected zeal, his gay fancy always 
seeing the light side of everything, his imperturbable good-humour and 
buoyant elasticity of spirits, made and kept him such a favourite, that I 
believe Scott would have as soon ordered his dog to be hanged, as har- 
boured, in his darkest hour of perplexity, the least thought of discarding 
** jocund Johnny.” 

The great bookseller of Edinburgh was a man of calibre infinitely 
beyond these Ballantynes, Though with a strong dash of the sanguine, 
without which, indeed, there can be no great projector in any walk of 
life, Archibald Constable was one of the most sagacious persons that ever 
followed his profession. A brother poet of Scott says to him, a year or 
before this time, “Our butteraceous friend at the Cross turns out a 
i:awwell and another eminent literator, still more closely con- 
nected with Constable, had already, I believe, christened him “The 
Crafty.” Indeed, his fair and very handsome physiognomy carried a 
bland astuteness of expression, not to be mistaken by any who could read 
the plainest of nature^ handwriting. He made no pretensions to litera- 
ture— -though he was in fact a tolerable judge of it generaUy, and 
particularly well skilled in the department of Scotch antiquities. He 
distrusted himself, however, in such matters, being conscious^ that his 
early education had been very imperfect ; and moreover, he wisely con- 
sidered the business of a critic as quite as much out of his “ proper line ” 
as authorship itself. But of that “proper line,” and his own qualifica- 
tions for it, his estimation was ample ; and — often as I may have smiled 
' at the lofty serenity of his self-complacence — I confess I now doubt 
whether he rated himfiftlf too highly as a master in the true science of the 
' bookseller. He had, indeed, in his mercantile character, one deep and 
fetal fiaw— -for he hated accounts, and systematically refused, during, the . 
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most vigorous years of his life, to examine or sign a balance-sheet ; but 
for Ciisting a keen eye over the remost indications of popular taste — for 
anticipating the chances of success and failure in ,R,ny given variety of 
adventure — for the planning and invention of his calling — ^he was not, in 
his own day at least, surpassed; and among all his myriad of under- 
taldngs, I question if any one that really originated with himself, and 
continued to be superintended by his own care, ever did fail. He was 
as bold as far-sighted, and his disposition was as liberal as his views 
Avere wide. Had he and Scott from the beginning trusted as thoroughly 
as they understood each other — ^had there been no third parties to step in, 
flattering an ovpweening vanity on the one hand into presum]ption, and 
on the other side spurring the enterprise that wanted nothing but a 
bridle, I have no doubt their joint career might have been one of un- 
bipk'en prosperity. But the Ballantynes were jealous of the superior 
mind, bearing, and authority of Constable ; and though he too had a 
l^ing for them both personally-— esteemed James’s literary tact, and was 
far too much of a humourist not to be very fond of the younger brother’s 
company— -he could never away with the feeling that they intervened 
unnecessarily, and left him but the ahado'w where he ought to have had 
the substantial lion’s share of confidence. On his part, again, he was too 
proud a man to give entire confidence where that was withheld from 
himself i and more especially, I can well believe that a firankness of 
communication as to the real amount of his capital and general engage- 
ments of business, which would have been the reverse ofpainful to mm 
in habitually confidential intercourse with Scott, was out of the question 
where Scott’s proposals and su^estions were to be met in coiuerence, 
not with his own manly simplicity, but the buckram pomposity of the 
one, or the burlesque levity of the other of his plenipotentiaries. 

The disputes in question seem to have begun very shortly after the con- 
tract for the Life and Edition of Swift had been completed ; and we 
presently see reason to infer that Scott, to a certain degree, was influenced 
at the moment by a soreness originating in the recent conduct of Mr./ 
Jeffrey’s journal, that OTeat raimary source of the wealth and author!^' 
of the house of Constaole. The then comparatively little-known 
seller of London, who was destined to be ultimately Constable’s 
formidable rival in more than one department of publishing, has told me 
that when he read the article on Marmiion, and another on general politics, 
in the same number orthe Edinburgh Beview,he said to himgAlf^ “Walter 
Scott has feelings, both as a gentleman and a Tory, which these people 
must now have wounded. The alliance between him and the whole clique 
of the Edinburgh Review, its proprietor included, is shaken ; ” and, as far 
at least as the political part oi tne affair was concerned, John Murray’s 
sagacity was not at f&xilt We have seen with what thankful alacrity he 
acp^ted a small share in the adventure of Marmion, and with what 
brilliant success that was crowned. Nor is it wonderful that a young 
bookseller, conscious of ample energies, should now have watched with 
eagerness the circumstances which seemed not unlikely to place within 
his own reach a more intimate connection with the first great uving author 
in whose works he had ever had any direct interest. He forthwith took 
measures for improving and extending his relations with James BaUan- 
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tyne, through whom, as he guessed, Scott could best be approached. His 
tenders of employment for the Canongate press were such that the apparent 
head of the firm pressed a conference at Ferrybridge, in Yorkshire ; and 
there Murray, after detailing some of Ms own literary plans — particularly 
that already alluded to, of a Novelist^s Library — in his turn sounded 
Ballantyne so far, as to resolve at once on pursuing Ms joinney into 
Scotland. Ballantyne had said enough to satisfy him that the project of 
setting up a new publishing house in Edinbimgh, in opposition to Con- 
stable, was already all but matured ; and he, on the instant, proposed 
himself for its active co-operator in the metropolis. Ballantyne proceeded 
to open his budget further, mentioning, among other things, that the 
author of Marmion had “ both another Scotch poem and a Scotch novel 
on the stocks ; ” and had, moreover, chalked out the design of an Edin- 
burgh Annual Register, to be conducted in opposition to the politics and 
criticism of Constable’s review. These tidings might have been enough 
to make Murray proceed farther northwards ; but there was a scheme of 
his own wMch had for some time deeply occupied his mind, and the last 
article of this communication determined him to embrace the opportunity 
of opening it in person at Ashestiel. He arrived there about the middle of 
October. The twenty-sixth number of the Edinburgh Review, containing 
Mr. Brougham’s celebrated article, entitled, ‘‘ Don Cevallos on the Usurpa- 
tion of Spain,” had just been pubhahed ; and one of the first things Scott 
mentioned in conversation was, that he had so highly resented the tone 
of that essay, as to give orders that his name might be discontinued on 
the list of subscribers.* Mr. Murray could not have wished better 
auspices for the matter he had come to open ; and, shortly after Ms de- 
parture, Scott writes as follows, to his prime political confidant : — 

To George Ellis ^ Esq,, Cla/rmcmt, 

“ Dear Ellis,— ** Ashestiel, Nov. 2nd, 1808. 

‘‘We had, equally to our joy and surprise, a flying visit from Heber, 
about three weeks ago. He stayed but tm«e days, but, between old stories 
and new, we made them very merry in their passage. During his stay, 
John Murray, the bookseller in Fleet Street, who has more real know- 
ledge of what concerns his business than any of his brethren — ^at least 
than any of them that I know — came to canvass a most important plan, 
of which I am now, in ‘ dem privacie,’ to give you the outline, f had 
most strongly recommended to our Lord Advocatef to think of some 
counter measures against the Edinburgh Review, wMch, politically 
speaking, is doing incalculable damage. I do not mean this in a mere 
party view ; — ^the present Ministry are not all that I could wish them, 
for (Canning excepted) I doubt there is among them too much self-seehng, 
as it was called in Cromwell’s time ; and what is their misfortune, if not 

♦“When the twenty-sixth number appeared, Mr. Scott wrote to Constable in 
these terms : — ‘The Edinburgh Review had become such as to render it impossible 
for me to continue a contributor to it,-— Now, it is such as I can no longer contmue 
to receive or read it.* Thelist of thethen subscribers exhibits in ah indignant dash of 
Cfenstable’s pen opposite Mr. Scott’s name, the word — ‘S topt ! ! ! Letter from 
Mr, M, Caddl, 

tThe Bight Hon. John Campbell Colquhoun, husband of Scott’s early Mend, 
Mary Anne Erskine. 
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their fault, there is not among them one in the decided situation of 
paramount authority, both with respect to the others and to the Crown, 
which is, I think, necessary, at least in difficult time% to produce prompti- 
tude, regularity, and efficiency in measures of importance. But their 
political principles are sound English principles, and, compared to the 
greedy and inefficient horde which preceded them, they are angels of 
light and of purity. It is obvious, however, that they want defenders 
both in and out of doors. Pitf s 

“ — * Love and fear glued many friends to him ; 

And now he’s fallen, those tough commixtures melt.’ 

“Were this only to effect a change of hands, I should expect it with more 
indifference, but I fear a change of principles is designed. The Edin- 
burgh Review tells you coolly, ‘ We foresee a speedy revolution in this 
country as well as Mr. Cobbett ; * and, to say the truth, by degrading 
the person of the Sovereign — exalting the power of the French armies, and 
the wisdom of their counsels — ^holding forth that peace (which they allow 
can only be purchased by the humiliating prostration of our honour) is 
indispensable to the very existence of this country — I think, that for these 
two years past, they have done their utmost to hasten the accomplishment 
of their own prophecy. Of this work 9,000 copies are printed quarterly, and 
no genteel family can pretend to be without it, because, independent of its 
politics, it gives the only valuable literary criticism which can be met 
with. Consider, of the numbers who read this work, how many are 
there likely to separate the literature from the politics — how many youths 
are there upon whose minds the flashy and bold character of the work is 
likely to make an indelible impression ; and t hink what the consequence 
is likely to be. 

^ “ J^ow, I thudc there is balm in Gilead for all this ; and that the cure 
lies^ in instituting such a review in London as should he conducted 
totally independent of bookselling influence, on a plan as liberal as that 
of the Edinburgh, its literature as well supported, and its principles 
English and constitutional. Accordingly, I have been given to under- 
stand that Mr. William Gifford is willing to become the conductor of 
such a work, and I have written to him, at the Lord Advocate’s desire, a 
very voluminous letter on the subject. Now, should this plan succeed, 
you must hang your birding-piece on its hooks, take down your old 
Anti- Jacobin armour, and ‘remember your swashing blow.’ It is not 
that I think this projected review ought to he exclusively or principally 
political ; this would, in my opinion, absolutely counteract its purpose, 
which I think should he to offer to those who love their country, and to 
those whom^ we would wish to love it, a periodical work of criticism 
conducted with equal talent, but upon sounder principle than that which 
hijs gained so hi^r a station in the world of letters. Is not this very 
, , possible In point of learning, you Englishmen have ten times our 
' schotesh^ ; and as for talent and genius, ‘Are not Abana and Pharpar, 

' ^ rivers of Ijamascus, better than any of the rivers in Isi'ael V Have we 
^t yourself and your cousin, the Roses, Malthus, Matthias, Gifford, 
Heber, pid his brother ? Can I not procure you a score of blue-caps 
Wiio would rather write for us than for the Edinburgh Review, if they 
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got a$ iniicli pay fot it 1 ‘A good plot; good friends, and full of expec- 
tation — an excellent nlot, excellent friends V 

Haber’s fear wariest we should fail in procuring regular steady con- 
tributors ; but I know so much of the interior discipline of reviewing, 
as to have no apprehension of that Provided we are once set a-going 
by a few dashing numbers, there would be no fear of enlisting regular 
contributors ; but the amateurs must bestir themselves in the first in- 
stance. From Government we should be entitled to expect confidential 
communication as to points of fact (so far as fit to oe made public) in our 
political disquisitions. With this advantage, our good cause and St. 
George to boot, we may at least divide the field with our formidable com- 
petitors, who, after all, are much better at cutting than parrying, and 
whom uninterrupted triumph has as much unfitted for resisting a serious 
attack as it has done Buonaparte for the Spanish War. Jeffrey is, to be 
sure, a man of most uncommon versatility of talent ; but what then ? 

“ * General Howe is a gallant commander,-— 

There are others as gallant as he.’ 

** Think of aU this, and let me hear from you veiy soon on the subject 
Canning is, I have good reason to know, very anxious about the plan. I 
mentioned it to Robert Dundas, who was here with his lady for two days 
on a pilgrimage to Melrose, and he approved highly of it Though no 
literary man, he is judicious, clairvoyant^ and uncommonly sound-headed, 
like his father. Lord Melville. With me exceptions I have mentioned, 
the thing continues a secret” 

The readiness with which Mr. Ellis entered into the scheme thus in- 
troduced to his notice, encouraged Scott to write still more fully ; indeed, 
I might fill half a volume with the correspondence now before me con- 
cerning the gradual organization and ultimately successful establishment 
of the Quarterly Review. 

I suspect that the preparations for the new journal did not long es^pe 
the notice of either the editor or the publishers of the Edinburgh Review. 
On receiving the celebrated Declaration of Westminster on the subject of 
the Spanish War, which bears date 15th December, 1808, Scott says to 
Ellis — “ I cannot help writing a few lines to congratulate you on the 
royal declaration. F suspect by this time the author is at Claremont,* 
for if I mistake not egregiously, this spirited composition, as we say in 
Scotland, fathers itself in the manliness of its style. It has appeared, 
too, at a most fortunate time, when neither friend nor foe can impute it 
to temporary motives. Tell Mr. Canning that the old women of Scotland 
will defend the country vrith their distaffs, rather than that troops enough 
be not sent to make good so noble a pledge. W ere the thousands that 
have mouldered away in petty conquests or Lilliputian expeditions united 
to those we now have in that country, what a band would Moore have 

imder hirn 1 Jeffrey has offered terms of pacification, 

engaging that no party politics riiould again appear in his review. I 

f Scott*s friend had mentioned that he expected a visit from Mr. O^nii^, at 
Claremont, in Surrey; which beautiful seat coutmued in the possession of the 
iHtUta family, until it was purchased by the Crown, on the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, in ISIS 
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told him I thought it was aow too late, and reminded him that t had 
often pointed out to him the consequences of letting his work become a 
party tool. He said ‘ he did not care for the consemiences — ^there were 
but four men he feared as opponents.* — ‘ Who were these ‘ Yourself 
for one.’ — ‘ Certainly you pay me a great compliment ; depend upon it I 
will endeavour to deserve it.’— ‘Why, you would not join against me 
—‘Yes I would, if I saw a proper opportunity i not against jjou person- 
ally, but against your politics.’ — ‘You are privileged to be violent.’ — ‘ i 
don’t ask any privilege for undue violence. But who are your other 
foemen ? ’ — ‘ George !^llis and Southey.’ The fourth he did not name. 
All this was in great good-humour ; and next day I had a very affecting 
note from him, in answer to an invitation to dinner. He has no suspicion 
of the review whatever ; but I thought I could not handsomely suffer 
him to infer that I would be influenced by those private feelings re- 
specting him, which, on more than one occasion, he has laid aside when 
I was personally concerned.” 

As to Messrs. Constable and Co., it is not to be supposed that the 
rumours of the rival journal would tend to soothe those disagreeable 
feelings between them and Scott, of which I can trace the existence 
severju months beyond the date of Mr. Murray’s arrival at Ashestiel. 
Something seems to have occurred before the end of 1808 which induced 
Scott to suspect that, among other sources of uneasiness, had been a re- 
pentant grudge in the minds of those booksellers as to their bargain 
about the new edition of Swift ; and on the 2nd of January, 1809, 1 And 
him requesting that if, on reflection, they thought they had hastily 
committed themselves, the deed might be forthwith cancelled. On the 
11th of the same month, Messrs. Constable reply as follows : — 

To Walter Scott, Esq, 

“SlE,— • 

“We are anxious to assure you that we feel no dissatisfaction at any 
part of our bargain about Swift. Viewing it as a safe and respectable 
speculation, we should be very sorry to agree to your relinquishing the 
undertaking, and indeed rely with confidence on its proceeding as origi- 
nally arranged. We regret that you have not been more willing to over- 
look the unguarded expression of our Mr. Hunter about which you com- 
plain. We are very much concerned that any circumstance should have 
occurred that should thus interrupt our friendly intercourse ; but as we 
are not willing to believe that we have done anything which should 
prevent our being again friends, we may at least be permitted to express 
a hope that matters may hereafter be restored to their old footing be- 
tween us, when the misrepresentations of interested persons may cease 
to be remembered. At any rate, you will always find us what we trust- 
we have ever been, sir, your faithful servants, 

Scott aaswera ^ Co^stabis & Co." 

To Messrs. Constable and Co. 

“Edinburgh, 12th January, 1802. 

QbICTIiEMTO,— - 

“ To resume, for the last time, the disagreeable subject of our difference, 
X must remind you of what 1 told M tv Constable personally, that no 
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unguarded expression, much less tlie misrepresentation of any person what- 
ever, would nave influenced me to quarrel with any of my mends. But 
if Mr. Hunter will take the trouble to recollect the general opinion he 
has expressed of i8y undertakings, and of my ability to execute them, 
upon many occasions during the' last five months, and his whole conduct 
in the bargain about Swift, I think he ought to be the last to wish his 
interest compromised on my account. I am only happy the breach has 
taken place before there was any real loss to complain of, for although I 
have had my share of popularity, I cannot expect it to be more lasting 
than that of those who have lost it after deserving it much better. 

“ In the present circumstances, I have only a parting favour to request 
of your house, which is, that the portrait for which I sat to Baebum 
shall be considered as done at my debit, and for myself. It shall be, of 
course, forthcoming for the fulfilment of any engagement you may have 
made about engraving, if such exists. Sadler will now be soon out, 
when we will have a settlement of our accounts. I am, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, “Walter Scott.” 

Mr. Constable declined, in very handsome terms, to give up the picture. 
But for the present the breach was complete. 

One word as to the harsh language in which Constable’s then partner 
is mentioned in several of the preceding letters. This Mr. Hunter was, 

I am told by friends of mine who knew him well, a man of considerable 
intelligence and accomphshments, to whose personal connexions and 
weight in society the house of Constable and Co. owed a great accession 
of business and influence. He was, however, a very keen politician ; 
regarded Scott’s Toryism with a fixed bitterness ; and, moreover, could* 
never conceal his impression that Scott ought to have embarked in nc 
other literary undertakings whatever until he had completed his edition of 
Swift. It is not wonderful that, not having been bred regularly to the, 
bookseUing business, he should have somewhat misapprehended the' 
obligation which Scott had incurred when the bargain for that work 
was made ; and his feeling of his own station and consequence was no 
doubt such as to give his style of conversation on doubtful questions of 
business, a tone for which Scott had not been prepared by his previous 
intercourse with Mr. Constable. The defection of the poet was, however, 
at once revetted and resented by both these partners, and Constable, I 
am told, ofter vented his wrath in figures as lofty as Scott’s own. “Ay,” 
he would say, stamping on the ground with a savage smile, “ay, there is 
such a thing as rearing the oak until it can support itself.” 

AH this leads us to the 'second stage, one still more unwise and 
unfortunate than the first, in the history of Scott’s commercial connection 
■with the BaUantynes. The scheme of starting a new bookselling house 
in Edinburgh, begun in the shortsighted heat of pique, had now been 
matured, — I cannot add, either with composed observation or rational 
forecast — ^for it was ultimately settled that the ostensible and chief 
managing partner should be a person without capital, and neither by 
training nor by temper in the smallest degree qualified for such a situa- 
tion ; more especially where the field was to be taken against long 
experience, consummate skill, and resources which, if not so large as all 
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the world si^posed them, were still in comparison vast, and admirably 
organized. The rash resolution was, however, carried into effect, and a 
deed, deposited, for secresy’s sake, in the hands of Scott, bound him as 
one-third partner, James Ballantyne having also a Sliare, in this firm of 
John Ballantyne and Co., booksellers, Edinburgh. — lUgdumfunnidos^' 
was installed in Hanover Street as the avowed rival of “ The Crafty.” 

The existing bond of copartnership is dated in July, 1809 ; but I suspect 
this had been a revised edition. It is certain that the new house were 
openly mustering their forces some weeks before Scott desired to with- 
draw his Swift from the hands of the old one in January. This appears 
from several of the letters that passed between him and Ellis while Gifford 
was arranging the materials for the first number of the Quarterly Eeview, 
and also between him and his friend Southey, to whom, perhaps, more 
than any other single writeij that journal o\vcd its ultimate succesa. 



CHAPTEE yill. 


SCOTT m LONDON— EXCURSION TO TROSSACHS— ANECDOTES— 
PUBLICATION OP LADr OP THE LAKE— ANECDOTES. 

In the course of Februaiy, Mr. Jolm BaUantyne had proceeded to 
London, for the purpose of introducing himself to the chief publishers 
there in his new capacity, and especially of taking Mr. Murray^ instruc- 
tions respecting the Scotch management of the Quarterly Review. As 
soon as the spring vacation began, Scott followed him by sea. He might 
naturally have wished to be at hand while his new partner was forming 
arrangements on which so much must depend ; but some circumstances 
in the procedure of the Scotch Law Commission had made the Lord 
Advocate request his presence at this time in town. There he and Mrs. 
Scott took up their quarters, as usual, under the roof of their kind old 
friends the Dumergues ; while their eldest girl enjoyed the advantage of 
being domesticated with the Miss Baillies at Hampstead. They stayed 
-more than two months, and this being his first visit to town since his 
fame had been crowned by Marmion, he was of course more than ever 
the object of general curiosity and attention. Mr. Morritt saw much of 
him, both at his own house in Portland Place and elsewhere, and I 
transcribe a few sentences from his memoranda of the period, 

“ Scott,” his friend says, “ more correctly than any other man I ever 
knew, appreciated the value of that apparently enthusiastic rngouement 
which the world of London shows to the fashionable wonder of the year. 
During this sojourn of 1809, the homage paid him would have turned 
the head of any less gifted man of eminence. It neither altered his 
opinions, nor produced the affectation of despising it ; on the contrary, 
he received it, cultivated it, and repaid it in its own coin. ‘All this ie 
very flattering,* he would say, ‘and very civil; and if people are amused 
with hearing me tell a parcel of old stories, or recite a pack of ballads to 
lovely young girls and gaping matrons, they are easily leased, and a man 
would be very ill-naturea who would not give pleasure so cheaply con- 
ferred.* If he dined with us and found any new faces, ‘Well, do you 
want me to play Hon to-day? * was his usual question : ‘I will roar if you 
like it to your aeart*s content.* He would, indeed, in such cases put forth 
aU his inimitable powers of entertainment, and day after day sitrprised 
me by their unexpected extent and variety. Then, as the party dwindled, 
and we were left alone, he laughed at himself, quoted, ‘yet know that I 
, one Snug the joiner am — no Hon fierce,* &c., and was at once himself again 
“He often lamented the injurious effects for literature and genius 
resulting from the influence of London celebrity on weaker minds, 
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especially in the excitement of ambition for this subordinate and ephe* 
meral' rotation du salon. ^ It may be a pleasant gale to sail with/ he 
said, ‘ bnt it never yet led to a port that 1 should like to anchor in nor 
did he willingly endure, either in London or in Edinburgh, the little 
exclusive circles of literary society, much less their occasional fastidious- 
ness and petty partialities. 

“ One story which I heard of him from Dr. Howley, now Archbishop 
of Canterbury (for I was not present), was very characteristic. The 
doctor was one of a grand congregation of lions, where Scott and Coleridge, 
mm muUu aliis, attended at Sotheby’s. Poets and poetry were the topics 
of the table, and there was plentiful recitation of effusions as yet un- 
published, which of course obtained abundant applause. Coleridge 
repeated more than one, which, as Dr. H. thought, were eulogized by 
some of the company with something like affectation, and a desire to 
humble Scott by raising a poet of inferior reputation on his shoulders. 
Scott, howerer, joined in the compliments as cordially as anybody, until, 
in his turn, he was invited to display some of his occasional poetry, much 
of which he must, no doubt, have written. Scott said he had published 
so much, he had nothing of his own left that he could think worth their 
hearing, but he would repeat a little copy of verses which he had shortly 
before seen in a provincial newspaper, and which seemed to him almost 
as good as anything they had been listening to with so much pleasure. 
He repeated the stanzas now so well known of ‘Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter.’ The applauses that ensued were faint — ^then came slight 
criticisms, from which Scott defended the unknown author. At last, a 
more bitter antagonist opened, and fastening upon one line, cried, ‘This 
at least is absolute nonsense.’ Scott denied the charge; the Zoilus 
persisted — ^until Coleridge, out of all patience, exclaimed, ‘For God’s sake 
let Mr. Scott alone — I wrote the poem.’ This exposition of the real 
worth of dinner criticism can hardly be excelled. 

“ He often compMned of the real dulness of parties where each guest 
arrived under the implied and tacit obligation of exhibiting some extra- 
ordinary powers of talk or wit. ‘If,’ he said, ‘I encounter men of the 
world, men of buisness, odd or striking characters of professional ex- 
cellence in any department, I am in my element, for they cannot lionize 
me without my returning the compliment and learning something from 
them.’ He was much with George Ellis, Canning, and Croker, and 
delighted in them,— as indeed who did not ?— but he loved to study 
emmence of every class and sort, and his rising fame gave hiTn easy access 
to gratify all his curiosity.” 

The meetings wdth Canning, Croker, and Ellis, to which Mr. Morritt 
alludes, were, as maybe supposed, chiefly occupied with the affairs of the 
Quarterly Review. The first number of that journal appeared whUe 
Scott was in London ; it contained three articles from his pen— namely, 
one on ^e Reliques of Bums ; another on the Chronicle of the Cid • 
and a third on Sir John Carr’s Tour through Scotland. His conferences 
with the editor and publisher were frequent, and the latter certainly 
contemplated, at this time, a most close and intimate connection with 
him, hot only as a reviewer, but an author, and, consequently, with both 
the concerns of the Messrs. Ballantyne. Scott continued for some time 
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to be a very active contributor to tbe Quarterly Eeview — ^nor, indeed, 
was his connection with it ever entirely suspended. But John Ballaiityne 
tansacted business in a fashion which soon cooled, and in no very long 
tinie dissolved, the ^neral “alliance offensive and defensive” with 
Murray, which Scott had announced before leaving Edinburgh to both 
Southey and Ellis. 

On Ms. return northwards he spent a fortnight in Yorkshire with Mr. 
Morritt ; but his correspondence shows the lively impression made on 
him by his first view of Kokeby. 

I should have mentioned sooner the death of Camp, the first of not a 
few dogs whose names will be “freshly remembered” as long as their 
master^s works are popular. This favourite began to droop early in 1808, 
and became incapable of accompanying Scott m Ms rides, but he pre- 
served Ms affection and sagacity to the last. At Ashestiel, as the servant 
was laying the doth for dinner, he would address the dog lying on liis 
mat by the fire, and say, “ Camp, my good fellow, the Sheriff’s coming 
home by the ford, or by the hill ;” and the sick animal would imme- 
diately bestir himself to welcome his master, going out at the back door 
or the front door, according to the direction given, and advancing as far 
as he was able, either towards the ford of the Tweed, or the bridge over 
the Glenkinnon Bum beyond Laird Nippy’s gate. He died about 
January, 1809, and was buried in a fine moonlight night, in the little 
garden beMnd the house in Castle Street, immediately opposite to the 
window at wMch Scott usually sat writing. My wife tells me she re- 
members the whole family standing in tears about the grave, as her father 
himself smoothed down the turf above Camp with the saddest expression 
of face she had ever seen in him. He had been engaged to dine abroad 
that day, but apologized on account of “the death of a dear old friend 
and Mr. Macdonald Buchanan was not at all surprised that he should 
have done so, when it came out next morning that Camp was no more. 

Before fixing himself at Ashestiel for the autumn, Scott had undertaken 
to have a tMrd poem ready for publication, by John Ballaiityne, by the 
end of the year, and probably made some progress in the composition of 
the Lady oi the Lake. On the rising of the Court in July, he went, 
accompanied by Mrs. Scott and his eldest daughter, to revisit the localities, 
so dear to Mm in the days of his juvenile rambling, which he had chosen 
for the scene of Ms fable. He gave a week to his old friends at Cambus- 
more, and ascertained, in his own person, that a good horseman, well 
mounted, might gaUop from the shore of Loch Vennachar to the rock of 
Stirling within the space allotted for that purpose to Eitz- James. From 
Cambusmore the party proceeded to Ross PHory, and, under the guidance 
of Mr. Macdonald Buchanan, explored the islands of Loch Lomond, 
Arrochar, Loch Sloy, and all tho scenery of ahmidred desperate conflicts 
between the Macfarlanes, the Colquhouns, and the Clan Alpine. At 
Buchanan House, which is very near Ross Priory, Scott’s friends. Lady 
Douglas and Lady Louisa Stuart, were then visiting the Duke of Montrose } 
he joined them there, and read to them the Stag Chase, which he had 
just completed under the full influence of the hei. 

It was on this occasion, at Buchanan House, that he first saw Lord 
Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
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Addressing (August 7, 1809) Southey in whose behalf he had beeh 
interceding with Mr. Cannings he says “ By the way, is the ancient 
* * * whose decease is to open our quest, thiniing of a better 
world ? I only ask because about three years ago I accepted the office I 
hold in the Court of Session, the revenue to accrue to me only on the 
death of the old incumbent. But my friend has since taken out a new 
lease of life, and unless I get some Border lad to cut his throat, may, for 
aught I know, live as long as I shall ; — such odious deceivers are these 
invalids. Mine reminds me of Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, and will 
certainly throttle me if I can’t somehow dismount him. If I were once 
in possession of my reversionary income, I would, hke you, bid fareweU 
to the drudgery of literature, and do nothing but what I pleased, which 
might be another phrase for doing very little. I was always an admirer 
of the modest wisn of a retainer in one of Beaumont and Fletchert 
playa— 

“ * I would not be a serving man 
To carry the cloak-bag still, 

Nor would I be a falconer, 

The greedy hawks to fill ; 

But I would bve in a good house, * 

And have a good master too, 

And I would eat and dnnk of the best. 

And work would I do.* 

“ In the meantime, it is funny^ enough to see a whelp of a ]rOung Lord 
BjTon abusing me, of whose circumstances he knows nothing, for en- 
deavouring to scratch out a living with my pen. God help the bear if, 
having little else to eat, he naust not even suck his own paws. I can 
assure the noble imp of fame it is not my fault that I was not bom to a 
park and ^£5,000 a year, as it is not bis lordship’s merit, although it may 
be his great good fortune, that he was not born to live by his literary 
talents or success. Adieu, my dear friend. I shall be impatient to hear 
how your matters fadge.” 

In a letter to Ellis, dated Ashestiel, September 14th,” he writes : — 

“ As an excuse for my own mdolence, I have been in the Highlands 
for some time past ; and who should I meet there, of all fowls in the air, 
but your friend Mr. Blackburn, to whom I was so much obliged for the 
care he took of my late unfortunate relative, at your friendly request 
The recognition was unfortunately made just when I was leaving the 
country, and as he was in a gig, and I on the driving-seat of a carriage, 
the place of meeting a narrow Highland road, which looked as if forty 
patent ploughs had furrowed it, we had not time or space for so long a 
greeting as we could have wished. He has a capital good house on the 
banks of the Leven, about three miles below its discharge from the lake, 
atid very near the classical spot where Matthew Bramble and his whole 
family were conducted hy Smollett, and where Smollett himself was 
bom. There is a new inducement for you to come to Caledon. Your 
health, thank God, is now no impediment, and I am told^ugar and rum 
excel even whiskey, so your purse must he proportionally d&tended.” 

The unfortunate brother, the blot of the family, to whom Scott alludes 
in this letter, had disappointed all the hopes under which his friends sent 
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him to Jamaica. It may be remarked, as characteristic of Scott at this 
time, that in the various letters to Ellis concerning Daniel, he speaks of 
him as his relation^ never as his brother; and it must also be mentioned 
as a circumstance suggesting that Daniel had retained, after all, some 
sense of pride, that his West Indian patron was allowed by himself to 
remain, to the end of their connection, in ignorance of what his distin- , 
giiishea brother had thus thought fit to suppress. Mr. Blackburn, in 
fact, never knew that Daniel was Walter Scott’s brother, until he was 
applied to for some information respecting him on my own behalf, after 
this narrative was begun. The story is shortly, that the adventurer’s 
habits of dissipation proved incurable; but he finally left Jamaica under 
a stigma which Walter Scott regarded with utter severity. Being em- 
ployed in some service against a refractory or insurgent body of negroes, 
he had exhibited a lamentable deficiency of spirit and conduct. He re- 
turned to Scotland a dishonoured man, and though he found shelter and 
compassion from his mother, Ms brother would never see him again. 
Nay, when soon after his health, shattered by dissolute indulgence, and 
probably the intolerable load of shame, gave way altogether, and he died 
as yet a young man, the poet refused either to attend his funeral or to 
wear mourning for him lite the rest of the family. Thus sternly, when 
in the height and pride of his blood, could Scott, whose heart was never 
hardened against the distress of an enemy, recoil from the disgrace of a 
brother. It is a more pleasing part of my duty to add, that he spoke to 
me, twenty years afterwards, in terms of great and painful contrition for 
the austerity with which he had conducted himself on this occasion. I 
must add, moreover, that he took a warm interest in a natural child 
whom Daniel had bequeathed to his mother’s care ; and after the old 
lady’s death, religiously supplied her place as the boy’s protector. 

About this time the edition of Sir ftalph Sadler’s State Papers, &c. (3 
vols. royal 4to) was at length completed by Scott, and published by 
Constable ; but the letters which passed between the editor and the 
bookseller show that their personal estrangement had as yet undergone 
slender alteration. The collection of the Sadler papers was chiefly the 
work of Mr. Arthur Clifford — ^but Scott drew up the Memoir and iJotes, 
and supe4Mended the printing. His account of the Life of Sadler* 
extends to tMrty pages ; and both it and Ms notes are written with all 
that lively solicitude about points of antiquarian detail wMch accompanied 
him through so many tasks less attractive than the personal career of a dis- 
tinguished statesman intimately connected with the fortunes of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Some volumes of the edition of Somers’s Tracts ^wMch 
he had undertaken for Mr. Miller and other booksellers of London two 
or three years before) were also published about the same period ; but 
that compilation was not finished (13 vols. royal 4to) until 1812. His 

performei, and shows abundant traces of Ms sagacious understanding anS 
graceful expression. His editorial labours on Dryden, Swift, and these 
other collections, were OTaduaUy storing Ms mind with that minute and 
aQburate knowledge of me leading persons and events both of Scotch and 

, * Eepublidied in the Miscellaneons Prose Works, voL i?. 
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English, history, which made his conversation on such subjects that of one 
who had rather lived with than read about the departed ; while, unlike 
other antiquaries, he always preserved the keenesat interest in the tran- 
sactions of his own time. 

Scott had from his boyish' days a ^eat love of theatrical representation ; 
and so soon as circimistances enabled him to practise extended hospi- 
tality, the chief actors of his time, whenever they happened to be in 
Scotl^d, were among the most acceptable of his guests. Mr. Charles 
Young was, I believe, the first of them of whom he saw much. As early 
as 1803 I find him writing^ of that gentleman to the Marchioness of 
Abercom as a valuable addition to the society of Edinburgh ; and down 
to the end of Scott’s life Mr. Young was never in the North without 
visiting him. 

Another OTaceful and intelligent performer in whom he took a special 
interest, and of whom he saw a great deal in his private circle, was Miss 
Smith, afterwards Mrs. Bartley. But at the period of which I am now 
treating, his principal theatrical intimacy was with John Philip Kemble, 
and his sister Mrs. Siddons, both of whom he appears to have often met 
at Lord Abercom’s villa near Stanmore, during his spring visits to 
London after the first establishment of his poetiem celebrity. Of John 
Kemble’s personal character and manners, he has recorded his impres- 
sions in a pleasing reviewal of Mr. Boaden’s Memoir.* The great trage- 
dim’s love of black-letter learning, especially of dramatic antiquities, 
afl’orded a strong bond of fellowship ; and I have heard Scott say that 
the only man who ever seduced nim into very deep potations in his 
middle life was Kemble. He was frequently at Ashestiel, and the fat 
Scotch butler,” whom Mr. Skene has described to us, by name John Mao- 
hethy made sore complaints of the bad hours kept on such occasions in 
one of the most regular of households ; but the watchings of the night 
were not more grievous to « Cousin Macbeth,” as Kemble called the 
honest heauffetier, than were the hazards and fatigues of the morning to 
the representative of the Scotch usurper. Kemble’s miseries during a 
rough gallop were quite as grotesque as those of his namesake, and it 
must be ovmed that species of distress was one from the contemplation 
of which his host could never derive anything but amusement. 

I have hemd Scott chuckle with particular glee over the recollection 
of an excursion to the Vale of the Ettrick, near which river the party 
were pursued by a bull. “ Come, King John,” said he, “ we must even 
take the water,” and accordingly he and his daughter plunged into the 
stream. But King John, halting on the bank and surveying the river, 
which happened to be full and turbid, 'exclaimed,* in his usual solemn 
manner— 

** The flood is angry, Shenff, 

Methinks 1*11 get me up mto a tree.”t 

It was well that the dogs had succeeded in diverting the bull, because 
* Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. xx, 

* t Kemble’s most familiar table-talk often flowed into blank verse ; and sir 
indeed did nis sister’s. Scott (who was a capital mimic) often repeated her tragiii 
exclamatioiito a footboy during a dinner at Ashestiel : 

“ YonVe brought me water, boy,— I asked for beer,” 
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there was no tree at hand which conld have sustained King John, nor, 
had that been otherwise, could so stately a personage have dismounted 
and ascended with such alacrity as circumstances would have required. 
He at length follow^ his friends through the river with the rueful 
dimity of Don Quixote. 

it was this intercourse which led Scott to exert himself very strenu- 
ously, when some change in the administration of the Edinburgh stage 
became necessary (I beneve in 1808), to prevail on Mr. Henry Siddons, 
the nephew of Kemble, to undertake the lease and management. Such 
an arrangement would, he expected, induce both Kemble and his sister 
to be more in Scotland than iiitherto ; and what he had seen of young 
Siddons himself led him to prognosticate a great improvement in the 
whole conduct of the northern stage. His wishes were at length accom- 
plished in the summer of 1809. On this occasion he purchased a share, 
and became one of the acting trustees for the general body of proprietors ; 
and thenceforth, during a long series of years, he continued to take a 
very lively concern in the proceedings of the Edinburgh company. In 
this he was plentifully encouraged by his domestic camcmltdj for his 
wife had aU a Frenchwoman’s passion for the spectacle j and the elder of 
the two Ballantynes (both equally devoted to the company of players) 
was a regular newspaper critic of theatrical affairs, and in that capacity 
had already attained a measure of authority supremely gratifying to 
himself. 

The first new pla;Q>roduced by Henry Siddons was the Family Legend 
of Joanna BaiUie, This was, I believe, the first of her dramas that ever 
underwent the test of representation in her native kingdom ; and Scott 
appears to have exerted himself most indefatigably in its behalf. He 
was consulted about all the minutice of costume, attended every rehearsal, 
and sujpplied the prologue. The play was better received than any other 
which the gifted authoress has since subjected to the same experiment j 
and how ardently Scott enjoyed its success will appear from a few spe- 
cimens of the many letters which he addressed to his friend on the 
occasion. 

The first of these letters is dated Edinburgh, October 27, 1809. He 
had gone into town for the purpose of entering his eldest boy at the High 
School. 

On receiving your long kind letter yesterday, I sought out Siddons, 
who was equally surprised and delighted at your liberal arrangemenj; 
about the Lady of the Eock. I will put all the names to rights, and 
retain enough of locality and personality to please the antiquary, without 
the least risk of bringing the clan GiHian about our ears. I went through 
the theatre, which is the most complete little thing of the kind I ever 
saw, elegantly fitted up, and large enough for every purpose. I trust, 
with you, that in this as in other cases, our Scotch poverty may be a 
counterbalance to our Scotch x^ride, and that we shall not need in my 
time a larger or more expensive building. Siddons himself observes, that 
even for the purposes of show (so paramount now-a-days) a moderate stage 
is better fitted than a large one, because the machineiy is pliable and 
manageable in proportion to its sise. With regard to the equipment of 
the Family Legend, I have been much diverted with a discovery winch 
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I have made. I had occasion to visit our Lord Provost (by profession a 
stocking-weaver),* and was surprised to find the worthy niaastrate fiUcd 
with a new-born zeal for the drama. He spoke of Mr. Sidaons’s merits 
with enthusiasm, and of Miss Bajllie’s powers alnSbst with tears of rap- 
ture. Being a curious investigator of cause and effect, I never rested until 
I found out that this theatric rage, which had seized his lordship of a 
sudden, was owing to a large order for hose, pantaloons, and plaids for 
equipping the rival clans of Campbell and Maclean, for which Siddons 
was sensible enough to send to the warehouse of our excellent provost. , 
. , . . The Laird f is just gone to the High School, and it is with 
inexpressible feeling that I hear him trying to babble the first words of 
Latin, the signal of commencing serious study, for his , acquirements 
hitherto have been under the mild dominion of a governess. I felt very 
like Leontes — 

“ Looking on the lines 

Of my boy’s face, methoiight I did recall . 

Thirty good years” — 

And oh, my dear Miss BaiHie, what a tale thirty years can tell even in an 
uniform and unhazardous course of life 1 How much I have reaped that 
I have never sown, and sown that I have never reaped ! Always, I shall 
think it one of the proudest and happiest circumstances of mjr life that 
enables me to subscribe myself your faithful and affectionate friend, 

«W. S." 


The Family Legend had a continuous rim of fourteen nights, and was 
soon afterwards iirinted and published by the Ballantynes. 

Its theatrical critic was the elder of those brothers ; the newspaper in 
which his lucubrations then appeared was the Edinburgh Evening Cou- 
rant; and so it continued until 1817, when the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal was purchased by the printing company in the Canongate ; ever 
after which period it was edited by the prominent member of that firm, 
and from time to time was the vehicle of many fugitive pieces by the 
unseen partner. 

In one of these letters there occurs, for the first time, the name of a 
person who soon obtained a large share of Scott’s regard and confidence — 
the late ingenious comedian, Mr. Daniel Terry. He had received a good 
education and been regularly trained as an architect, but abandoned that 
profession, at an early period of life, for the stage, and was now beginning 
to attract attention as a valuable and efficient actor in Henry Siddons’s 
new company at Edinburgh. Already he and the Ballantynes were con- 
stant companions, and through his familiarity with them, Scott had 


*Tliis magistrate was Mr. William Coulter, who died in office in April, 1810, 
and is said to have been greatly consoled on his death-bed by the prospect of so 
grand a funeral as must needs occur in the case of an actual Lord Provost of Auld 
fieekie. Scott used to take him off as saying at some public meeting, ** Gentlemen, 
though doomed to the trade of a stocking-weaver, 1 was bom wim the soul of a 
SfeewM/”-{Scipio). 

fYoung Walter Scott was called Gilnockie, the Laird of Gilnockie, or simply 
ihs Laird, in consequence of his childish admiration for Johnnie Armstrong, whosf 
niintd tower is stiJl extaut at Gilnockie on the Esk, nearly opposite Netherby* 
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abundant opportunities of appreciating his many excellent and c^eeable 
qualities. He had the manners and feelings of a gentleman. Like John 
Kemble, he was deeply skilled in the old Eterature of the drama, and he 
rivalled Scott^s own enthusiasm for the antiquities of vertu. Their 
epistolary correspondence in after days was frequent, and will supply me 
with many illustrations of Scott’s minor tastes and habits. As their 
letters lie before me, they appear as if they had all been penned by the 
s^e hand. Terry’s idolatiy of his new friend induced him to imitate 
his writing so zealously, that Scott used to say, if he were called on to 
swear to any document, the utmost he could venture to attest would be, 
that it was either in his own hand or in Terry’s. The actor, perhaps un- 
conscious]^, mimicked him in other matters with hardly mierior perti- 
nacity. His small lively features had acquired, before I knew him, a 
truly ludicrous cast of Scott’s graver expression ; he had taught his tiny 
eyebrow the very trick of the poet’s meditative frown ; and to crown aU, 
he so habitually affected his tone and accent that, though a native of Bath, 
a stranger could hardly have doubted he must be a Scotchman. These 
things afforded Scott and aU their mutual acquaintances much diversion; 
but perhaps no Stoic could have helped being secretly gratified by seeing 
a clever and sensible man convert himself into a living type and symbol 
of adiniration. 

Charles Mathews and Terry were once thrown out of a gig together, 
and the former received an iiijury which made him halt ever afterwards, 
while the latter escaped unhurt Dooms, Dmniel” said Mathews 
when they next met, “what a pity that it wasna your luck to get the 
game leg, mon ! Your Shirra wad hae been the very thing, ye ken,nn* 
ye wad hae been croose till ye war coffined.” Terry, though he did not 
always relish bantering on this subject, rephed readily and good- 
humouredly by a quotation from Peter Pindar’s Boz?iy and Piom : — 

When Foote his leg by some misfortune broke, 

Says I to Johnson, all by way of joke, 

Sam, sir, in Para^aph will soon he clever, 

He ’ll take off Peter better now than ever.’* 

Mathews’s mirthful caricature of Teiry’s sober mimicry of Scott was 
one of the richest extravaganzas of his social hours ; but indeed I have 
often seen this Proteus dramatize the whole Ballantyne group with eqiul 
success — ^while Eigditmfunnidos screamed with delight, and Aldiboron- 
tiphoscophornio famtly chuckled, and the Sheriff, gently smiling, pushed 
round his decanters. 

Miss Seward died in March, 1809. She bequeathed her poetry to Scott, 
with an injunction to publish it speedily, and prefix a sketch of her life j 
while she made her letters (of which she had kept copies) the property 
of Mr. “Constable, in the assurance that due regard for his own mterests 
would forthwith place the whole collection before the admiring world. ' 
Scott superintended accordingly the edition of the lad 5 "’s verses, which 
was published in three volumes in August, 1810, by John Ballantyne 
and Co. ; and Constable lost no time in announcing her correspondence, 
which appeared a year later, in six volumes. 

Th^e occurred, while the latter cajitos of the Lady of the Lake were 
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advancing tlirongli the press, an affair which gave Scott so much uneasi- 
ness, that I must not pass it in silence. Each Clerk of Session had in 
those days the charge of a particular office or department in the Great 
Eegister House of Scotland, and the appointment of the subalterns, who 
therein recorded and extracted the decrees of the Supreme Court, was in 
his hands. Some of these situations, remunerated, according to a fixed 
rate of fees, by the parties concerned in the suits before the Court, were 
valuable, and considered not at all below the pretensions of gentlemen 
who had been regularly trained for the higher branches of the law. 
About the time when Thomas Scott’s affairs as a Writer to the Signet 
fell into derangement, but before they were yet hopeless, a post became 
vacant in his brother’s office, which yielded an average income of .£400, 
and which he would very willingly have accepted. The poet, however, 
considered a respectable man, who had grown grey at an inferior desk in 
the same department, as entitled to promotion, and exerted the right of 
patronage in his favour accordingly, bestowing on his brother the place 
which tms person left. It was worth about ^250 a year, and its duties 
being entirely mechanical, might be in great part, and often had been in 
former times entirely, discharged by deputy. Mr. Thomas Scott’s ap- 
pointment to this ExtrcLCtorsfwp took place at an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings of that Commission for Inquiring into the Scotch System of 
Judicature, which had the poet for its secretary. Thomas very soon 
afterwards was compelled to withdraw from Edinburgh, and retired, as 
has been mentioned, to the Me of Man, leaving his official duties to the 
care of a substitute, who was to allow him a certain share of the fees, 
.until circumstances should permit his return. It was not, however, 
found so easy as he and his friends had anticipated, to wind up his 
accounts and settle with his creditors. Time passed on, and being an 
active man, in the prime vigour of life, he accepted a commission in the 
Manx Fencibles, a new corps raised by the lore! of that island, the Duke 
of Athol, who willingly availed himseK of the military experience which 
Scott had acquired in the course of his long connection with the Edin- 
burgh volunteers. These Manx Fencibles, however, were soon dissolved, 
and Thomas Scott, now engaged in the peaceful occupation of collecting 
materials for a History of the Isle of Man, to which his brother had 
strongly directed his views, was anxiously expecting a final arrangement, 
which might allow him to re-establish himself in Edinburgh, and resume 
his seat in the Eegister House, when he received the intelligence that 
the Commission ot Judicature had resolved to abolish that, among many 
other similar posts. This was a severe blow, but it was announced, at 
the same time, that the Commission meant to recommend to Parliament 
a scheme of compensation for the functionaries who were to be discharged 
at their suggestion, and that his retired allowance would probably amount 
to £130 per annum. 

In the spring of 1810 the Commission gave in its report, and was dis- 
solved, and a bill, embodying the details of an extensive reform founded 
on its suggestions, was laid before the House of Commons, who adopted 
most of its provisions, and among others passed, without hesitation, the 
clauses' respecting compensation for the holders of abolished offices. But 
when the biU reached the House of Lords, several of these clauses were 
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severely reprobated by some Peers of tbe Whig, party, and the case of 
Thomas Scott, in particular, was represented as a gross and flagrant joh. 
The following extract from Hansard’s Debates win save me the trouble 
of further details : — 

“THOMAS SCOTT. 

“The Earl of Lauderdale moved an amendment, ‘That those only be remune- 
rated who were mentioned in the schedule. The application of this amendment 
was towards the compensation intended for Mr. Thomas Scott, the brother of 
Walter Scott. It appeared the former was appomted to the oflOice of an Extractor 
at a time when it must have been foreseen that those offices would be abolished 
Mr. Thomas Scott had not been connected previously with that sort of situation, 
but was recruiti^ for the Manx Fencibles in the Isle of Man at the time, and had 
not served the office, but performed its duties through the means of a deputy. He 
considered this transaction a perfect job. the present bdl, Mr. T. Scott would 
have £130 for life as an indemnity for an office the duties of which he never had 
performed, while those clerks who had laboured for twenty years had no adequate 
remuneration. 

“Viscount Melville supported the general provisions of the bill. With respect 
to Mr T. Scott, he certainly had been in business, had met with misfortunes, and 
on account of his circumstances went to the Isle of Man ; but with respect to his 
appointment, this was the fact : a situation in the same office (of the i^gister 
House) with that of his brother, of £400, became vacant, and he (Walter Scott) 
thought it his duty to promote a person who had meritoriously filled the situation 
which was afterwards granted to Mr. T. Scott. His brother was therefore so dis- 
interested as to have appointed him to the inferior instead of the superior situa- 
tion. The noble viscount saw no injustice in the case, and there was no partiality 
but what was excusable. 

“Lord Holland thought no man who knew him would suspect that he was un- 
favourable to men of literature ; on the contrary, he felt a great esteem for the 
literary character of Walter Scott. He and his collea™s ever thought it their 
duty to reward literary merit without regard to political opmions ; and he wished 
he could pay the same compliment to the noble and learned viscount, for he must 
ever recollect that the poet Bums, of immortal memory, had been shamefully ne- 
glected. But with respect to Mr. Thomas Scott, the question was quite different, 
for he was placed in a situation which he and his brother knew at the time would 
be abohshed, and from Parliament he claimed an indemnity for what could not be 
pmnounced any loss. It was unjust as regarded others, and improper as it respected 
Parliament. 

“The amendment was then proposed and negatived. The bill was accordingly 
read the third time and passed.” — ^H a 27SABD, June, 1810. 

I shall extract passages from Scott’s letters to his brother, which 
will show what his feelbigs were while this affair contmued under 
agitation. 

“ My dear Tom,-— 

“ I write under some anxiety for your interest, though I sincerely hope 
it is groundless. The devil or James Gibson has put it into Lord 
Lauderdale’s head to challenge your annuity in the House of Lords on 
account of your non-residence, and your holding a commission in the 
militia. His lordship kept his intention as secret as possible, but fortu- 
nately it reached the kind and friendly ear of Colin Mackenzie. Lord 
Melville takes the matter up stoutly, and I have little doubt will carry 
his point, unless the whole biU is given up for the season, which some 
iK)ncurring opposition from different quarters renders not impossible, la 
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tliat case you must, at tlie expense of a little cash and time, show face in 
Edinburgh for a week or two, and attend your office. But I devoutly 
hope all will be settled by the bill being passed as it now stands. This 
is truly a most unworthy exertion of private spite &d malice, but I trust 
it will be in vain.” 

a- # # * * ' * 

^Edinburgh, June 12th. 

‘‘Dear Toir, — 

“ I have the pleasure to acquaint you that I have every reason to be- 
lieve that the bill will pass this week. It has been committed j upon 
which occasion Lord Lauderdale stated various objections, all of which 
were repelled. He then adverted to your case with some sufficiently 
bitter observations. Lord Melville advised him to reserve his epithets 
till he was pleased to state his cause, as he would pledge himself to show 
that they were totally inapplicable to the transaction. The Duke of 
Montrose also intimated his intention to defend it, which I take very 
kind of his Grace, as he went down on purpose, and declared his reso- 
lution to attend whenever the business should be stirred. So much for 

“ ‘The Lord of Graham, by every chief adored, 

Who boasts his native philabeg restored.’ ”* 


“Edinburgh, 21st June, 1810. 

“My dear Tom, — 

“ The bill was read a third time in the House of Lords, on which oc- 
casion Lord Lauderdale made his attack, which Lord MelviUe answered. 
There was not much said on either side : Lord Holland supported Lord 
Lauderdale, and the bill passed without a division. So you have fairly 
doubled Cape Lauderdale. I believe his principal view was to insult my 
feelings, in which he has been very unsuccessful, for I thank God I feel 
nothing but the most hearty contempt both for the attack and the sort of 
paltry malice by which it alone could be dictated.” 

-I conclude the affair of Thomas Scott with a brief extract from a letter 
which his brother addressed to him a few weeks later : — “ Lord Holland 
has been in Edinburgh, and we met accidentally at a public party. He 
made up to me, but 1 remembered his part in your affair, and cut him 
with as little remorse as an old pen.” The meeting here alluded to oc- 
curred at a dinner of the Friday Uluh, at Fortune's Tavern, to which Lord 
Holland was introduced by Mr. Thomas Thompson. Two gentlemen who 
were present, inform me that they distinctly remember a very painful 
scene, for which, knowing Scott's habitual good-nature and urbanity, they 
had been wholly unprepared. One of them (Lord Jeffrey) adds, that tha 
was the only example of rudeness he ever witnessed in him in the course 
of a lifelong familiarity. I have thought it due to truth and justice not 
to omit this disagreeable passage in Scott's life, which shows how even 
' iis mind could at times be unhinged and perverted by the malign in- 
tuence of political spleen. It is consolatory to add, that he enjoyed 

, ♦ These lines are slightly altered from the Eolliad, p. 308. The Duke had ob- 
the repeal of an Act of Parliapieut forbidding the use of the 
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miicli agreeable intercourse in after days with Lord Holland, and re- 
tained no feelings of resentment towards any other of the Whig gentle- 
men named in the pre/'.eding correspondence. 

While these disagreeable affairs were stiU in progress, the poem of the 
Lady of the Lake was completed. Scott was at the same time arranging 
the materials, and superintending the printing, of the collection entitled 
English Minstrelsy, in which several of his own minor poems first ap- 
peared, and which John BaUantyne and Co. also published in the summer 
of 1810. The Swift, too (to say nothing of reviews and the like), was 

O on ; and so was the Somers. A new edition of the Minstrelsy of 
cottish Border was moreover at press, and in it the editor included 
a few features of novelty, particularly jMt. Morritt’s spirited ballad of the 
Ourse of Moy, 

Early in May the Lady of the Lake came out— as her two elder sisters 
had done — ^in all the majesty of quarto, with every accompanying grace 
of typogr^hy, and with, moreover, an engraved frontispiece of Saxon’s 
portrait or Scott ; the price of the book, two guineas. For the copyright 
the poet had nominally received 2,000 guineas, but as John Ballantyne 
and Co. retained three-fourths of the property to themselves (Mfller of 
London purchasing the other fourth), the author’s profits were, or should 
have been, more than this. 

It ought to be mentioned, that during the progress of the poem his 
feeling towards Constable were so much softened, that he authorized 
John Ballantyne to ask, in his name, that experienced bookseEer’s advice 
respecting the amount of the first impression, the method of advertising, 
and other professional details. Mr. Constable readily gave the assistance 
thus requested, and would willingly have taken any share they pleased 
in the adventure. The property had been disposed of before these com- 
munications occurred, and the triumphant success of the cowp d^mai of 
the new firm was sufficient to close Scott’s ears for a season against any 
propositions of the like kind from the house at the Cross ; but from this 
time there was no return of anythii^ like personal iU-will between the 
parties* One article of this correspondence will be sufficient. 

To Mr, Ocmtable, 

Castle Street, 18th March, 1810. 

‘^Deae Sib, — 

“ I am sure if Mr. Hunter is really soriw for the occasion of my long 
absence from your shop, I shall he happy to forget all disagreeable circum- 
stances, and visit it often as a customer and amateur. I think it necessaiy 
to add (before departing from this subject, and I hope for ever), that it is 
not in my power to restore our relative situation as author and publishers,^ 
because, upon the breach between us, a large capital was diverted by the 
Ballantynes from another object, and invested in their present book- 
selling concern, under an express assurance from me of such support as 
my future publications could give them ; which is a pledge not to be 
withdrawn without grounds which I cannot anticipate. But this is not 
a consideiatioii which need prevent our being friends and well-wishers. ’ 
Youis truiy^ ^ W* Scoir.” 
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Mr. Robert Cadell, who was then a young man in training for nia 
profession in Edinburgh, retains a strong impression of the interest which 
the Lady of the Lake excited there for two or three months before it was 
published. “ James Ballantyne,” he says, “ read the cantos from time to 
time to select coteries, as they advanced at press. Common fame was 
loud in theii favour ; a great poem was on ail hands anticipated. I do 
not recollect that any of all the author’s works was ever looked for with 
more intense anxiety, or that any one of them excited a more extraordinary 
sensation when it did appear. The whole county rang with the praises 
of the poet — crowds set off to view the scenery of Loch Katrine, till then 
comparatively unknown ; and as the book came out just before the season 
for excursions, every house and inn in that neighbourhood was crammed 
with a constant succession of visitors. It is a well-ascertained fact, that 
from the date of the publication of the Lady of the Lake the post-horse 
duty in Scotland rose in an extraordinary degree, and indeed it continued 
to do so regularly for a number of years, the author’s succeeding works 
keeping up the enthusiasm for our scenery which he had thus onginally 
C3-eated.” 

I owe to the same correspondent the following details : — ^‘‘The (juarto 
edition of 2,050 copies disappeared instantly, and was followed in the 
com’se of the same year by lour editions in octavo, viz., one of 3,000, a 
second of 3,250, and a third and a fourth each of 6,000 copies ; thus, in 
the space of a few months, the extraordinaiw number of 20,000 copies 
were disposed of. In the next year (1811) there was another edition of 
3,000 ; there was one of 2,000 in 1814 ; another of 2,000 in 1816 ; one of 
2,000 again in 1819 ; and two, making between them 2,500, appeared in 
1825 ; since which time the Lady of the Lake, in collective editions ot 
his poetry, and in separate issues, must have circulated to the extent ot 
at least 20,000 copies more.” So that, down to the month of July, 
1836, the legitimate sale in Great Britain has been not less than 50,000 
copies. 

1 have little to add to what the Introduction of 1830 has told us con- 
cerning the history of the composition of this poem. Indeed, the coinci- 
dences of expression and illustration in the Introduction and the private , 
letters, written twenty years before, are remarkable. In both we find 
him quoting Montrose’s lines, and in both he quotes also “ Up wi’ the 
bonnie blue bonnet,” &o. In truth, both letters and Introduction were 
literal transcripts of his usual conversation on the subject. “ A lady,” he 
says, “to whom I was nearly related, and with whom I lived during her 
whole life on the most brotherly terms of affection, was residing with me 
(at Ashestiel) when the work was in progress, and used to ask me what 
I could possibly do to rise so early in the morning. At last I told her 
the subject of my meditations ; and I can never forget the anxiety and 
affection expressed in her reply. ‘Do not be so rash,’ she said, ‘my 
'dearest ooi^in. You are already popular — ^more so, perhaps, than you 
yourself will believe, or than even i or other partial friends can fairly 
allow to your merit. You stand high— do not rashly attempt to dimb 
higher and incur the risk of a fSall ; for, depend upon it, a favourite will 
,not be permitted even to stumble with impxmify.’ I replied to this 
affoctdoi:^te expostulation in the words of Montrose 
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* He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

dares not put it to the touch, 

^ lo win or lose it all.’ 

if I fail/ 1 said — for the dialogue is strong in my recollection, ‘ it is a 
sign that I ought never to have succeeded, and 1 will write •prose for life: 
fou shall see no change in my temper, nor will I eat a single meal the 
worse. But if I succeed — 

** * CJp wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet, 

The dirk and the feather an’ a’ ! ' 

“Afterwards I showed my critic the first canto, which reconciled her to 
rny imprudence.”— -The lady here alluded to was no doubt Miss Christian 
Kutherford, his mother’s sister, who, as I have already mentioned, was 
so little above his age, that they seem always to have lived together on 
the terms of equality indicated in her use of the word “cousin” in the 
dialogue before us. She was, however, about as devout a Shakspearian 
as her nephew, and the use of cousin^ for kinsman in general, is common 
to aU our elder dramatists.^ 

He says, in the same essay, “ I remember that about the same time a 
friend started in to * heeze up my hope,* like the minstrel in the old song. 
He was bred a farmer, but a man of powerful understanding, natural good 
taste, and warm poetical feeling, perfectly competent to supply the wants 
of an imperfect or irregular education. He was a passionate admirer of 
field sports, which we often pursued together. As this friend happened 
to dine with me at Ashestiel one day, L took the opportunity of r^ing 
to him the first canto of the Lady of the Lake, in order to ascertain the 
effect the poem was likely to produce upon a person who was but too 
favourable a representative of readers at large. His reception of my reci- 
tation, or prelection, was rather sin^ar. He placed his hand across his 
brow, and listened with ^eat attention through the whole account of the 
stag-hunt, till the dogs throw themselves into the lake to follow their 
master, who embarks with Ellen Douglas. He then started up with \ 
sudden exclamation, struck his hand on the table, and declared in a voice 
of censure calculated for the occasion, that the dogs must have been to- 
tally ruined by being permitted to take the water after such a severe 
- chase. I own I was much encouraged by the species of reverie which 
had possessed so zealous a follower of the sports of the ancient Nimrod, 
who had been completely surprised out of slL doubts of the reality of the 
tale.” Scott adds — “ Another of his remarks gave me less pleasure. He 
detected the identity of the king with the wandering knight Fitz-James, 
when he winds his bugle to summon Ms attendants. He was probably 
thinking of the lively but somewhat licentious old ballad in which the 
dMcmment of a royal intrigue ” [one of James V. himself, by the way] 
“takes place as follows : — 

“ 'He took a bugle firom his side, 

He blew both Joud and shrill, 

And four-and-twenty belted knights 
Came skipping owre the hill. 

* Thus Lady Capnlet exclaims, on seeing the corpse of Tybalt, 

' “ Tybalt, my cousin I oh ! my brother’s child r* 
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« * Then he took out a little knife, 

Let a’ his duddies fa*, 

And he was the bravest gentleman 
That was amang them a*. • 

And we *11 go no more a-roving,* &c. 

‘‘Tliis discovery, as Mr. Pepys says of tlie rent in his camlet cloak, ^ was 
but a trifle, yet it troubled me ;* and I was at a good deal of pains to 
efface any marks by which I thought my secret could be traced before the 
conclusion, when I relied on it with the same hope of producing effect 
with which the Irish postboy is said to reserve a ‘ trot for the avenues.’ 

I believe the shrewd critic here introduced was the poet’s excellent 
cousin, Charles Scott, now laird of Knowe-south. The story of the Irish 
postillion’s trot he owed to Mr. Moore. 

In their reception of this poem, the critics were for once in full har- 
mony with each other, and with the popular voice. The article in the 
Quarterly was written by George Ellis; but its eulogies, though less dis- 
criminative, are not a whit more emphatic than those of Mr. Jeffery in 
the rival review. Indeed, I have always considered this last paper as 
the best specimen of contemporary criticism on Scott’s poetry. 

The Lay, if I may venture to state the creed now established, is, I 
should say, generally considered as the most natural and original, Mar-: 
mion as the most powerful and splendid, the Lady of the Lake as the 
most interesting, romantic, picturesque, and graceful of his ^eat poems.] 

Of the success of the new poem he speaks as follows in his Introductioni 
of 1880 : — “ It was certainly so extraordinary as to induce me for the 
moment to conclude that I had at last fixed a nail in the proverbially 
4ncoi^tant wheel of Eortune, I had attained, perhaps, that de^ee of 
public reputation at which prudence, or certainly timidity, would have 
made a halt, and discontinued efforts by which I was far more likely to 
diminish mjr fame than to increase it. But— as the celebrated John 
Wilkes is said to have explained to King George III. that he himself, 
amid his full tide of popularity, was never a Wilkite— so I. can with 
honest truth exculpate myself j&om having been at any time a partisan 
of my own poetry, even when it was in the highest fashion witbi the 
million. It must not be supposed that I was either so ungrateful, or so 
superabundantly candid, as to despise or scorn the value of those whose 
voice had elevated me so much higher than my own opinion told me I 
deserved. I felt, on the contrary, the more grateful to the public, as re- 
ceiving that from partiality which I could not have claimed from merit, 
and I endeavoured to deserve the partiality by continuing such exertions 
as I was capable of for their amusement.” 

James BaUantyne has preserved in his Mmorandvm an anecdote strik- 
ingly confirmative of the most remarkable statement in this page of 
Scott’s confessions. “I remember,” he says, “going into his library 
^hb^tly after the publication of the Lady of the Lake, and finding Miss 
Scott (who was then a very young girl) there by herself. I asked her, 
‘^'Well, Miss Sophia, how do you like the Lacly of the Lake?’ Her 
answer was given with iDerfect simplicity. ‘ Oh, I have not read it ; 
papa says there ’s nothing so bad for young people as reading bad poe^ J 

* Introduction to the Lady of the Lake— 1880. 
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In fact, his children in those days had no idea of the source of his 
distinction-— or rather, indeed, that his position was in any respect dif- 
ferent from that of otjier advocates, sheriffs, and Clerks of Session. The 
eldest boy came home one afternoon about this time from the High 
School, with tears and blood hardened together upon his cheeks. “Well, 
Wat,” said his father, “what have you been fighting about to-day?” 
Withrthat the boy blushed and hung his head, and at last stammered 
out — ^that “ he had been called a lassieE “ Indeed ! ” said Mrs. Scott, 
“that was a terrible mischief, to be sure.” “You may say what you 
please, mamma,” Wat answered roughly, “ but I dinna think there ’s a 
waufer (shabbier) thing in the world than to be a lassie, to sit boring at 
a clout.” Upon further inquiry, it 'turned out that one or two of his 
companions had dubbed him The Lady of the LaJce^ and the phrase was 
to him incomprehensible, save as conveying -some imputation on his 
prowess, which he accordingly vindicated in the usual style of the Yards. 
Of the poem he had never before heard. Shortly after, this story having 
got wind, one of Scott’s colleagues of the Clerks* Table said to the boy, 
“ Gilknockie, my man, you cannot surely help seeing that great people 
make more work about your papa than they do about me or any other of 
your uncles — what is it, do you suppose, that occasions this ? ” The little 
fellow pondered for a minute or two, and then answered very gravely — 
“ It *s commonly Mm that sees the hare sitting.” And yet this was the 
man that had his children all along so very much with him. In truth, 
however, young Walter guessed pretty shrewdly in the matter, for his 
father had all the tact of the Sutherland Highlander, whose detection 
of an Irish rebel up to the neck in a bog he has commemorated in'a note 
upon Eokeby. Like him, he was ^[uick to catch the sparUe of the future 
victim’s eye ; and often said jestingly of himself, that whatever might 
be thought of hhn as a malcer (poet), he was an excellent trommr. 

BaUantyne adds : — “ One day, about this same time, when his fame 
was supposed to have reached its acmd, I said to him, ‘ Will you excuse 
me, Mr. Scott, but I should like to ask you what you think of your own 
genius as a poet, in comparison with that of Bums V He replied, ‘ There 
is no comparison whatever— we ought not to be named in the same day.’ 

‘ Indeed r I answered, ‘ would you compare Campbell to Burns ‘ No, 
James, not at all. If you wish to speak of a real poet, Joanna Baillie is 
now the highest genius of our country.’ — ^But, in fact,” (continues Ballan- 
tyne) “he had often said to me that neither his own nor any modern^ 
popular style of composition was that from which he derived most 
pleasure. 1 asked him what it was. He answered, Johnson’s ; and that 
^ he had more pleasure in reading London and The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, than any other poetical composition he could mention j and I 
think I never saw his countenance more indicative of high admiration than 
while reciting aloud from those productions.” 
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WAVEBLEY BESUMED— TTNFOBTUNATB SPBCULA!PI0NS— VISION OF DON 
RODEBiICK— FIRST PURCHASE OF LAND. 

Walter Scott was at tliis epoch in the highest spirits, and having 
strong reasons of various kinds for his resolution to avail himself of the 
gale of favour, only hesitated in which quarter to explore the materials 
of some new romance. His first and most earnest desire was to spend a 
few months with the British army in the Peninsula, but this he soon re- 
signed from an amiable motive. He then thought of revisiting Rokeby, 
for he had, from the first day that he spent on that magnificent domain, 
contemplated it as the scenery of a future poem. But the burst of en- 
sthusiasm which followed the appearance ot the Lady of the Lake finally 
swayed him to undertake a journey, deeper than he had as yet gone, into 
the Highla'ivds, and a warm invitation from the Laird of Staffa, a brother 
of his friend and colleague Mr. Macdonald Buchanan, easily induced 
him to add a voyage to the Hebrides, He was accompanied by part of his 
family (not forgettmg his dog Wallace), and by several friends besides ; 
among others his relation Mrs. Apreece (afterwards Lady Davy), who 
had been, as he says in one of his letters, “a lioness of the first magni- 
tude in Edinburgh,” during the preceding winter. He travelled slowly, 
with his own horses, through Argyllshire, as far as Oban ; but, indeed, 
even where post-horses might have been had, this was the mode he al- 
ways preferred in these family excursions, for he delighted in the liberty 
it afforded him of alighting and lingering as often and as long as he 
chose ; and, in truth, he often performed the far greater part of the day’s 
journey on foot — examining the map in the morning so as to make him- 
self master of the bearings—and following his own fancy over some old 
disused riding track, or along the margin of a stream, while the carriage, 
with its female occupants, adhered to the upper road. At Oban, where 
they took to the sea, Mrs. Apreece met him by appointment. 

fie seems to have kept no journal during this expedition, but I shall 
add a letter which may furnish a tolerable sketch of the insular part of 
Ms process, and of the feeHi^s with which he first inspected the locali- 
ties of his last great poem — The Lord of the Isles. The first of these 
letters is- dated from the Hebridean residence of the young Laird of 
Staffa, now Sir Reginald Macdonald Stuart Seton of Staffa, Ailanton, 
and Touch, Bsxonet. 

To Miss Joanna Baillie, 

**Ulva House, July 19, 1810. 

" I cannot, my dear Miss Baillie, resist the temptation of writing to 
you from scenes which you have rendered classical as well as immortsd. 
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We, wMcli in tke present case means my wife, my eldest girl, and myself, 
are thus far in fortunate accomplishment of a pilgrimage to the Hebrides. 
The day before yestoday we passed the Lady’s Rock, in the Sound of 
Mull, so near that I could almost have touched it. This is, you know, 
the Rock of your Family Legend. The boat, by my desire, went as near 
M prudence permitted, and I wished to have picked a relic from it, were 
it but a cockle-shell or a mussel, to have sent to you ; but a spring tide 
was running with such force and velocity as to make the thing imiios- 
Sible. About two miles farther we passed under the Castle of Duart, the 
seat of Maclean, consisting of one huge (indeed immense) square tower, 
in ruins, and additional turrets and castellated buildings (the work, 
doubtless, of Benlora’s guardianship), on which the roof still moulders. 
It overhangs the strait channel from a lofty rock, without a single tree 
in the vicinity, and is surrounded by high and barren mountains, form- 
ing altogether as wild and dreary a scene as I ever beheld. Duart is 
confronted by the opposite castles of Dunstaffinage, DunoILy, Ardtdmish, 
and others, all once the abodes of grim feudal cniefs, who warred inces- 
santly with each other. I think I counted seven of these fortresses in 
sight at once, and heard seven times seven legends of war and wonder 
connected with them. We landed late, wet and cold, on the island of 
Mull, near another old castle called Aros ; separated, too, from our clothes, 
which were in a large wherry, which could not keep pace with our row- 
boat. Mr. Macdonald of Staifa, my kind friend and guide, had sent his^ 
piper (a constant attendant, mark that !) to rouse a Hi^land gentleman’s 
family in the neighbourhood, where we were received with a profusion of 
kindness and hospitality. Why should I appal you with a description of 
our difficulties and distresses — ^how Charlotte lost her shoes, and little 
Sophia her whole collection of pebbles — how I was divorced from my 
razors, and the whole party looked hike a J ewish sanhedrim ? By this 
time we were accumulated as follows : — Sir George Paul, the great phi- 
lanthropist, Mrs. Apreece, a distant relation of mine, Hannah Mackenzie, 
a daughter of our Iriend Henry, and Mackinnon of Mackinnon, a young 
gentleman born and bred in England, but nevertheless a Highland chief.* 
It seems his father had acquired wealth, and this young man, who now 
visits the Highlands for the first time, is anxious to buy back some of the 
family property which was sold long since. Some twenty Mackhmons, 
who happened to live within hearing of our arrival (that is, I suppose, 
within ten miles of Aros), came posting to see their young chief, who 
behaved with great kindness, and proprietor, and liberality. Next day 
we rode across the isle on Highland ponies, attended by a ntunerous 
retinue of gillies, and arrived at the head of the salt-water loch called 
Loch an Qaoil, where Staffa’s boats awaited us with colours flying and 
pipes playing. We proceeded in state to this lonely isle, where our 
honoured lord has a very comfortable residence, and were received by a 
discharge of swivels and musketry from his people. 

“Yesterday we visited Staffa and Iona. The former is one of the 
most extraordinary places I ever beheld. It exceeded, in my mind, 
every description I had heard of it ; or rather, the appearance of the 

* William Alexander Mackinnon, Esq., now Member of Parliament for Lyming- 
ton, Hants. 
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cavern, composed entirelj?; of basaltic pillars as high as the roof of a cathe* 
dral, and running deep into the rock, eternally swept by a deep and 
swelling sea, and paved, as it were, with ruddy marble, baffles ^ de- 
scription. You can walk along the broken pillars;' Mth some difficulty, 
and in some places with a Little danger, as far as the farthest extremity. 
Boats also can come in below when the sea is placid, which is seldom the 
case. I had become a sort of favourite with the Hebridean boatmen, 
I suppose from my anxiety about their old customs, and they were much 
pleased to see me get over the obstacles which stopped some of the party. 
So they took the whim of solemnly christening a great stone seat at the 
mouth of the cavern, Olachan an Bairdh, or the roet’s Stone. It was 
consecrated with a pibroch, which the echoes rendered tremendous, and 
a glass of whiskey, not poured forth in the ancient mode of libation, but 
turned over the throats of the assistants. The head boatman, whose 
father had been himseK a bard, made me a speech on the occasion ; but 
as it was in Gaelic, I could only receive it as a silly beauty does a fine- 
spun compliment — ^bow, and say nothing. 

“ When this fun was over (in which, strange as it may seem, the men 
were quite serious), we went to Iona, where there are some ancient and 
curious monuments. From this remote island the light of Christianity 
shone forth on Scotland and Ireland. The ruins are of a rude architec- 
ture, but curious to the antiquary. Our return was less comfortable ; 
we had to row twenty miles against an Atlantic tide and some wind, be- 
sides the pleasure of seeing occasional “squalls gathering to windward. 
The ladies were sick, especiSly poor Hannah Madrenzie, and none of the 
gentlemen escaped except Stana and myself. The men, however, cheered 
by the pipes, and by their own interesting boat-songs, which were un- 
commonly wild and beautiful, one man leading and the others answering 
in chorus, kept pulling away without apparently the least sense of fatigue, 
and we reached Ulva at ten at night, tolerably wet, and well disposed for 
bed. 

“ Our friend Staffa is himself an excellent specimen of Highland chief- 
tainship ; he is a cadet of Clanronald, and lord of a cluster of isles on the 
western side of Mull, and a large estate (in extent at least) on that island. 
By dint of mmute attention to this property, and particularly to the 
management of his kelp, he has at once trebled his income and doubled 
his population, while emigration is going on all around him. But he is 
very attentive to his peoj^e, who are distractedly fond of him, and has 
them under such regulations as conduce both to his own benefit and 
their profit ; and keeps a certain sort of rude state and hospitality, in 
which they take much pride. 1 am quite satisfied that nothing under 
the personal attention of the landlord himself will satisfy a Highland 
tenantry, and that the substitution of factors, which is now becoming 
general, is one great cause of enugration. This mode of life has, however, 
its evils, and I can see them in this excellent man. The habit of solitary 
po-wer is dangerous even to the best regulated minds, and this ardent and 
enthuaastic' young man has not escaped the prejudices incident to his 
situation. But I think I have bestowed enough of my tediousness upon 
you. To ballast my letter, I put in one of the hallowed green' pebmes 
from the shore of St. Columba— put it into your work-basket until we 
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meet, when yon will give me some account of its virtues. Don’t suppose 
the lapidaries can give you any information about it, for in their profane 
eyes it is good for nothing. But the piper is sounding to breakfast, so 
no more (excepting love to Miss Agnes, Dr., and Mrs. Baillie), from your 
truly affectionate “ Walter Scott. ^ 

“ P.S. — I am told by the learned, the pebble will wear its way out of , 
the letter, so I will keep it till I get to Edinburgh. I must not omit to 
mention that all through these islands I have found every person fami- 
liarly acc[uainted with the Family Legend, and great admirers.” 

The Iona pebble, mentioned in Scott’s letter from Ulva, being set in 
a brooch of the form of a harp, was sent to Joanna Baillie some months 
later; but it may be as well to insert here the letter which accompanied 
it. The young friend, to whose return from a trip to the seat of war in 
the Pemnsula it alludes, was John Miller, Esq., then practising at the 
Scotch bar, but now an eminent King’s counsel of Lincoln’s Inn. 

“ I should not have been so long your debtor, my dear Miss Baillie, 
for your kind and valued letter, had not the false knave, at whose magic 
touch the Iona pebbles were to assume a shape in some degree appropriate 
to the person to whom they are destined, delayed finishing his task. I 
hope you will set some value upon this little trumpery brooch, because 
it IS a harp, and a Scotch harp, and set with Iona stones. This last cir- 
cumstance is more valuable, if ancient tales be true, than can be ascertained 
from the reports of dull modern lapidaries. These green stones, blessed 
of St. Columba, have a virtue, saith old Martin, to gratify each oi them a 
single wish of the wearer. I believe that which is most frequently formed 
by those who gather them upon the shores of the saint, is for a fair wind 
to transport them from his domaius. Now, after this, you must suppose 
everything respecting this said harp sacred and hallowed. The very in- 
scription is, you win please to observe, in the ancient Celtic language and 
character, and has a very talismanic look. I hope that upon you it will 
have the effect of a conjuration, for the words Bvml a^n Teud signify 
Strike the String/ and thus having, like the pedlars who deal in like 
matters of value, exhausted aU my eloquence in setting forth the excel- 
lent outward qualities and mysterious virtues of my Little keepsake, I 
have only to add, in homely phrase, God give you joy to wear it. * * 

“ Meanwhile, the Lady of the Lake is likely to come to preferment in 
an unexpected manner, for two persons of no less eminence than Me-ssrs. 
Martin and Reynolds, play caiyenters in ordinary to Covent Garden, are 
employed in scrubbing, careening, and cutting her down into one of those 
new-fashioned sloops called a melodrama, to be launched at the theatre ; 
and my friend, Mr. H. Siddons, emulous of such a noble design, is at 
work on the same job here. It puts me in mind of the obsepwation with 
which our parish smith accompanied his answer to an inquiry whom he 
had heard preach on Sunday. *Mr. Such-a-one — oh I sir, he made neat 
y)ork^ — ^thmking, doubtless, of turning off a horseshoe handsomely. I 
think my worthy artizans will make neat work too, before they have 
done with my unlucky materials 3 but, as Durandarte says in the cavern 
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of Montesinos, ‘Patience, cousin, and slinffle tlie cards/ Jeffrey was the 
author of the critique in the Edinburgh, — he sent it to me in the sheet, 
with an apology for some things in that of Marmi^n, which he said con- 
tained needless asperities ; and, indeed, whatever I may think of the 
justice of some part of his criticism, I think his general tone is much 
softened in my behalf. 

“ You say nothing about the drama on Fear, for which you have chosen 
so admirable a subject, and which, I think, will be in your own most 
powerful manner. I hope you will have an eye to its being actually 
represented. Perhaps of all passions it is the most universally interesting; 
for although most part of an audience may have been in love once in 
their lives, and many engaged in the pursuits of ambition, and some, 
perhaps, have fostered deadly hate ; yet there will always be many in 
each case who cannot judge of the operations of these motives from per- 
sonal experience : whereas, I will bet my life there is not a soul of them 
but has felt the impulse of fear, were it but, as the old tale goes, at snuffing 
a candle with his fingers. I believe I should have been able to com- 
municate some personal anecdotes on the subject, had I been enabled to 
accomplish a plan I have had much at heart this summer, namely, to 
take a peep at Lord Wellington and his merry men in Portugal ; but I 
found the idea gave Mrs. Scott more distress than I am entitled to do 
for the mere gratification of my own curiosity. Not that there would 
have been any great danger, — ^for 1 could easily, as a non-combatant, have 
kept out of the way of the “grinning honour” of my namesake. Sir 
Walter Blount, and I think I should have been overpaid for a little 
hardship and risk by the novelty of the scene. 1 could have got very 
good recommendations to Lord Wellington ; and I daresay I should 
have picked up some curious materials for battle scenery. A friend of 
mine made the very expedition, and arriving at Oporto when our army 
was in retreat from the frontier, he was told of the difficulty and danger 
he might encounter in crossing the country to the southward, so as to 
join them on the march ; nevertheless he travelled on through a country 
totally deserted, unless when he met bands of fugitive peasantry^ flying 
they scarce knew whither, or the yet wilder groups of the Ordinanza, 
or levy en masse, who, fired with revenge or desire of plunder, had armed 
themselves to harass the French detached parties. At len^h in a low 
glen he heard, witli feelings that may be easily conceived, the distant 
sound of a Highland bagpipe playing ‘ The Garb of Old Gaul,’ and fell 
into the quarters of a Scotch regiment, where he was most courteously 
received by his countrymen, who assured ‘ his Honour he was just come 
in time to see the pattle.’ Accordingly, being a young man of spirit, 
and a volunteer sharpshooter, he got a rifle, joined the light corps, and 
next day witnessed the Battle of Busaco, oi which he describes the car- 
nage as being terrible. The narrative was very simply told, and conveyed, 
better than any I have seen, the impressions which such scenes are likely 
to make when they have the effect (I had almost said the charm) of 
novelty. I don’t know why it is I never found a soldier could give me 
an idea nf a battle. I believe their mind is too much upon the tacti^ 
to regard the picturesque, just as the lawyers care very little for an Se- 
quent speech at the bar, if it does not show ^ood doctrine. The technical 
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phrases of the jnilitaiy art, too, are ■unfavourable to convey a description 
of the concomitant terror and desolation that attends an engagement. 
But enough of this l>ald disjointed chat, from ever yours, “ W. S.” 

There appeared in the London Courier of September 15, 1810, an 
article signed S. T. C., charging Scott with being a plagiarist, more 
especially from the works of the poet for whose initials this signature 
had no doubt been meant to pass. On reading this silly libel, Mr. 
Southey felt satisfied that Samuel Taylor Coleridge could have no con- 
cern in its manufacture ; but as Scott was not so well acquainted with 
Coleridge as himself, he lost no time in procuring his'friend^s indignant 
disavowal, and forwarding it to Ashestiel. Scott acknowledges this deli- 
cate attention as follows : — 

To Robert Southey. Esq, 

“Ashestiel, Tliursday. 

“My dear Southey, — 

“Your letter, this morning received, released me from the very painful 
feeling, that a man of Mr. Coleridge’s high talents, which I had always 
been among the first to appreciate as they deserve, had thought me ‘ 
worthy of the sort of public attack which appeared in the Courier of the 
15th. The initials are so remarkable, and the trick so very impudent, 
that I was likely to be fairly duped by it, for which I have to request 
Mr. Coleridge’s forgiveness. I believe attacks of any sort sit as light 
upon me as they can on any one. If 1 have had my share of them, it is 
one point, at least, in which I resemble greater poets ; but I should not 
like to have them come from the hand of contemporary genius. A man, 
though he does not ‘ wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at,’ 
would not willingly be stooped upon by a falcon. I am truly obliged 
to your friendship for so speedily relieving me from so painful a feeling. 
The hoax was probably designed to set two followers of literature by the 
ears, and I daresay will be followed up by something equally impudent. 
As for the imitations, I have not the Iteast hesitation in saying to you, 
that I was unconscious at the time of appropriating the goods of others, 
although I have not the least doubt that several of the passages must have 
been running in my head. Had I meant to steal, 1 woidd have been 
more cautious to disfigure the stolen goods. In one or two instances the 
resemblance seems general and casual, and in one, I think, it was im- 
possible I could practise plagiarism, as Ethwald, one of the poems quoted, 
was published after the Lay of the Last Minstrel. A witty rogue, the 
other day, who sent me a letter subscribed Detector, proved me guilty of 
stealing a passage from one of Vida’s Latin poems, which I had never 
seen or heard of ; yet there was so strong a general resemblance as fairly 
to authorize Detector’s suspicion. 

“ I renounced my Greta excursion in consequence of having made 
instead a tour to the Highlands, particularly to the Isles. I wished for 
Wordsworth and you a hundred times. The sceneiy is quite different ^ 
&om that on the mainland, dark, savage, and horrid, but occasionally 
magnificent in the highest degree. Stana, in particular, merits well its 
fax-famed reputation : it is a cathedral arch, scooped by the hand of 
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nature, equal in dimensions and in regularity to tlie most magnificent 
aisle of a gothic cathedral. The sea rolls up to the extremity in most 
tremendous majesty, and with a voice l±e ten thousand giants shouting 
at once. I visited Icolmkill also, where there are some curious monu- 
ments, mouldering among the poorest and most naked wretches that I 
ever beheld. Affectionately yours, “ W. Scott.” 

The “lines of Vida” which “Detector” had enclosed to Scott as the 
obvious original of the address to “Woman” in Marniion, closing with 

“Wben pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou 1 ” 

end as follows, — ^and it must be owned that, if Vida had really written 
them, a more extraordinary example of casual coincidence could never 
have been pointed out : — 

“ Oum dolor atone supercilio gravis imminet angor, 

Pungeris angelico sma ministerio 1 ” 

Detector’s reference is “ Vida ad Eranm, El. II. v. 21 but it is almost 
needless to add there are no such lines, and no piece bearing such a title, 
in Vida’s works. Detector was no doubt some young college wag, for his 
letter has a Cambridge post-mark. 

In the course of this autumn appeared the Poetical Works of Miss 
Seward, in three volumes 12mo, with a Prefatory Memoir of her Life 
by Scott. This edition had been enjoined by her last will ; but his part 
in it was an ungrateful one, and the book was among the most unfortu- 
nate that James Ballantyne printed, and his brother published, in de- 
ference to the personal feelings of their partner. lie had been, as was 
natural, pleased and flattered by the attentions of the Lichfield poetess 
in the days of his early aspirations after literary distinction ; but her 
verses, which he had with his usual readiness praised to herself beyond 
their worth, appeared when collected a formidable monument of medio- 
crity. Her Correspondence, published at the same time by Constable, 
was considered by him with still greater aversion. He requested the 
bookseller to allow him to look over the MS., and draw his pen through 
passages in which her allusions to letters of his own might compromise 
him as a critic on his poetical contemporaries. To this request Constable 
handsomely acceded, although it was evident that he thus deprived the 
collection of its best chance of popularity. I see, on comparing her letters 
as they originally reached Scott, with the printed copies, that he had also 
struck out many of her most extravagant rhapsodies about himself and 
his works, 

' And now I come to a very curious letter of James Ballantyne’s, the 
, date of which seems to fix pretty accurately the time when Scott 
j^esumed the long-forgotten MS. of his Waverley. As in the Introduction 
of 1829 he mentions having received discouragement as to the opening 
pari of the novel from two friends, and as Ballantyne on this occasion, 
writes as, if he had never before seen any portion of it, I conclude that 
the. j^agment of 1806 had in that year been submitted to Erskine alone. 
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“ Dear Sir,— 

“ What you have sent of Waverley has amused me much ; and certainly 
if I had read it as pajct of a new novel, the remainder of which was open 
to my perusal, I should have proceeded with avidity. So much for its 
general effect ; but you have sent me too little to enable me to form a 
decided opinion. Were I to say that I was equally struck with Waverley 
as I was with the much smaller portion of the Lady, which you first 
presented to us as a specimen, the truth would not be in me ; but the 
cases are different. It is impossible that a small part of a fine novel 'can 
equally impress one with the decided conviction or splendour and success 
as a small part of a fine poem. I will state one or two things that strike 
me. Considering that ‘ sixty years since’ only leads us back to the year 
1750, a period when our fathers were ahve and merry, it seems tome 
that the air of antiquity diffused over the character is rather too great to 
harmonize with the time. The period is modem ; Johnson was writing 
and Garrick was acting — and in fact scarcely anything appears to have 
altoed more important than the cut of a coat. 

The account of the studies of Waverley seems unnecessarily minute. 
There are few novel readers to whom it would be interesting. I can see 
at once the connection between the studies of Don Quixote, or of the 
Female Quixote, and the events of their lives ; but I have not yet been 
able to trace betwixt Waverley’s character and his studies such clear and 
decided connection. The account, iu short, seemed to me too particular ; 
quite unlike your usual mode in your poetry, and less happy. It may 
be, however, that the further progress of the character 'vVill defeat this 
criticism. The character itself I think excellent and mteresting, and I 
was equally astonished and delighted to find in the last- written chapter, 
that you can paint to the eye in prose as well as in verse. 

“ Perhaps your own reflections are rather too often mixed with the 
narrative — ^but I state this with much diffidence. I do not mean to object 
to a train of reflections arising from some striking event, but I don’t like 
theic so frequent recurrence. The language is spirited, but perhaps 
rather careless. The humour is admirable. Should you go on 1 My 
opinion is, clearly — certainly. I have no doubt of success, though it is 
impossible to guess how much . Ever respectfully, 

The part of the letter which I have omitted, refers to the state of 
Ballantyne’s business at the time when it was written. He had, that 
same week, completed the eleventh edition of the Lay ; and the fifth of 
the Lady of the Lake had not passed through his press before new orders 
from London cMled for the beginning of a sixth, i presume the printei^s 
exultation on this triumphant success had a great Siare in leadmg him 
to consider with doubt and suspicion the propriety of his friend’s mter- 
rupting just then his career as the great caterer for readers of poetry. 
However this and other matters may have stood, the novel appears to 
have been forthwith laid aside again. 

Some sentences refer to less fortunate circumstances in their joint affairs. 
The publishing firm was as yet little more than a twelvemonth old, and 
. ahead James began to apprehend that some of their mightiest under- 
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taldngs would wholly disappoint Scott’s prognostications. He speaks 
with particular alarm of the edition of Beaumont and Pletcher’s plays, 
of which Weber* had now dismissed several volumes from his incom- 
petent and presumptn ous hand. How Scott should eferhave countenanced 
the project of an edition of an English book of this class, by a mere 
drudging German^ appears to me (juite inexplicable. He placed at Weber’s 
disposal his own annotated copy, which had been offered some years be- 
fore for the use of Gifford ; but Weber’s text is thoroughly disgraceful, 
and so are all the notes, except those which he owed to his patron’s own 
pen. James BaUantyne augurs, and well might he do so, not less darkly, 
as to the Aston speculation — that is, the buflcy collection entitled Tixal 
Poetry. “ Over this,” he says, “ the (Edinburgh) Eeview of the Sadler 
has thrown a heavy cloud — the fict is, it seems to me to have ruined it. 
Here is the same editor and the same printer, and your name withdrawn. 
I hope you agree with J ohn and me, that this Aston business ought to 
be got rid of at almost any sacrifice. We could not now even ask a 
London bookseller to take a share, and a net outlay of near .£2,500 upon 
a worse than doubtful speculation is surely ‘ most tolerable and not to be 
endured.’” 

Another unpromising adventure of this season was the publication of 
the History of tlie Guldees (that is, of the clergy of the primitive Scoto-Celtic 
Church), by Scott’s worthy old friend, Dr. John Jamieson, the author of 
the celebrated Dictionaipr. This work, treating of an obscure subject, on 
which very different opinions were and are entertained by Episcopalians 
on the one hand, and the adherents of Presbyterianism on the other, was 
also printed and published by the Ballantynes, in consequence of the 
interest which Scott felt, not for the writer’s hypothesis, but for the 
writer personally ; and the result was another heavy loss to himself and 
his ^tners. But a far more serious business was the establishment of 
the Edinburgh Annual Eegister, which, as we have seen, was suggested 
by Scott in the veiy dawn of his bookselling projects. The two first 
volumes were issued about this time, and expectation had been highly 
excited by the announcement that the historical department was in the 
hands of Southey, while Scott and many other eminent persons were to 
contribute regularly to its miscellaneous literature and science. Mr. 
Southey was fortunate in beginning his narrative with the great era of the 
Spanish Eevolt against Napoleon, and it exhibited his usual research, re- 
flection, elegance, and spirit. Several of the miscellanies also were admir- 
able : Mr. Southey inserted in the second volume for 1808, published 
in 1 810, some of the most admired of his minor poems ; and Scott did 
the like. He moreover drew up for that volume an Essay of considerable 
extent on those changes in the Scottish System of Judicature, which had 
occupied the attention of the Commission under which he served as 
secretary ; and the sagacity of this piece appears, on the whole, as honour- 
able to him, as the clear felicity of its language. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lic were alarmed by the prospect of two volumes annually ; it was, in 
short, a new periodical publication on a large scale : all such adventures 
are hazardous in the extreme j and none of them ever can succeed, up Ia s p 
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there be a skilful bookseller and a zealous editor, who give a very large 
share of their industry and intelligence, day after day, to the conduct of 
all its arrangements. ^ Such a bookseller John Ballantyne was not ; such 
an editor, with Scott’s multifarious engagements, he could not be for an 
Annual Register ; and who, indeed, coiud wish that this had been other- 
wise ? The volumes succeeded each other at irregular intervals ; there 
was soon felt the want of one ever-active presiding spirit ; and though 
the work was continued during a long series of years, it never was the 
source of anything but anxiety and disappointment to its original 
projectors. 

His office as a Clerk of Session had never yet brought him anything 
but labour, and that he consequently complained from time to time of 
the inroads this labour made on hours which might otherwise have been 
more profitably bestowed, I suspect his antipathy to the new Law system, 
as a system, had no small share in producing the state of mind indicated in 
a remarkable letter addressed in the later part of this year to his brother 
Thomas. The other source of uneasiness to which it alludes has been 
already touched upon, and we shall have but too much of it hereafter. 
He says to his brother (Ashestiel, 1st November, 1810), I have no - 
jection to teU you in confidence, that, were Dundas to go out Governor- 
General to India, and were he willing to take me with him in a good 
situation, I would not hesitate to pitch the Court of Session and the 
booksellers to the devil, and try my fortune in another climate.” He 
adds, *‘but this is strictly mtre nous ^^ — ^nor indeed was I aware, until I 
found this letter, that he had ever entertained such a design as that 
winch it communicates. Mr. Dundas (now Lord Melville), being deeply 
conversant in our Eastern affairs, and highly acceptable to the Court of 
Directors in the office of President of the Board of Control, which he 
had long filled, was spoken of, at various times in the course of his public 
life, as likely to be appointed Governor-General of India, He had, no 
doubt, hinted to Scott that in case he should ever assume that high 
station, it would be very agreeable for him to be accompanied by his 
early Mend ; and there coidd be little question of his capacity to have 
filled with distinction the part either of an Indian secretary or of an 
Indian judge. 

But though it is easy to account for his expressing in so marked a 
manner at Siis particular period his willingnep to relmquish literature 
as the TvifliTi occupation of nis time, it is impossible to consider the whole 
^course of his correspondence and conversation without agreeing in the 
conclusion of Mr. Morritt, that he was aU along sincere in the opinion 
that literature ought never to be ranked on the same scale of importance 
with the conduct of business in any of the great departments of public 
life. This opinion he always expressed, and 1 have no doubt that at any 
period preceding his acquisition of a landed property, he would have 
acted on it, even to the extent of leaving Scotland, had a suitable oppor- 
tunity been afforded him to give that evidence of his sincerity. TMs is 
so remarkable a feature in his character, that the reader will forgive me 
should I recur to it in the sequel. 

At the same time I have no notion that at this or any other period he 
contemplated abandoning literature. Such a thought would hardly enter 
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the head of the man, not yet forty years of age, whose career had been 
one of unbroken success, and whose third great work had just been re- 
ceived with a degree of favour, both critical atfd popular, altogether 
unprecedented in the annals of his country. His hope, no doubt, was 
that an honourable ojhcial station in the East might afford him both a 
world of new materials for poetry, and what would in his case be abun- 
dance of leisure for turning them to account, according to the deliberate 
dictates of Ms own judgment. What he desired to escape from was not 
the exertion of his genius, which must ever have been to him the source 
of his most exquisite enjoyment, but the daily round of prosaic and per- 
plexing toils in which his connection with the Ballantynes had involved 
him. He was able to combine the regular discharge of such functions 
with the exercise of the high powers of imagination in a manner of 
wMch history affords no other example ; yet many, no doubt, were the 
weary hours when he repented him of the rash engagements which had 
imposed such a burden of mere taskwork on his energies. But his ex- 
ternal position before the lapse of another year underwent a change 
which for ever fixed his destiny to the soil of his best affections arid 
happiest inspirations. 

Tiie letters of Scott to all Iris friends have suf&ciently shown the un- 
flagging interest with which, among all his personal labours and anxieties, 
he watched the progress of the great contest in the Pemnsula. It was so 
earnest that he never on any journey, not even in his very frequent pas- 
sages between Edinburgh and Ashestiel, omitted to take with him the 
hu’gest and best map he had been able to procure of the seat of war ; 
upon this he was perpetually poring, tracing the marches and counter- 
marches of the French and English, by means of black and white pins ; 
and not seldom did Mrs. Scott complain of this constant occupation of 
his attention and her carriage. In the beginning of 1811, a committee 
was formed in London to collect subscriptions for the relief of the Portiv 

f uese, who had seen their lands wasted, 'their vines torn up, and their 
ouses burnt, in the course of Massena’s last unfortunate campaign ; and 
Scott, on reading the advertisement, immediately addressed Mr. Whit- 
more, the chairman, begging that the committee would allow him to 
contribute to their fund the profits, to whatever they might amount, of 
a poem which he proposed to write upon a subject connected with the 
localities of the patriotic struggle. His offer was of course accepted ; and 
the Vision of Don Eoderick was begun as soon as the spring vacation 
enabled Mm to retire to Ashestiel. ' * 

The poem was published, in 4to, in July, and the immediate proceeds 
were forwarded to the board in London. His friend the Earl of DaUceildi 
seems to have been a member of the committee, and he writes thus to 
Scott on the occasion : — 

Those with ample fortunes and thicker heads may easily give 100 
gTuneas to a subscription, but the man is really to be envied, who can 
draw that sum from his own brains, and apply the produce so beneficially 
and to so exalted a purpose.” I presume, however, that when his lord- 
ship thus mentions 100 guineas, he alludes merely to the first instalment 
of Scotffs contribution. 

^ la the original pxefiice to this poem Scott alludes to twoAvents which 
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** cruelly interrupted Hs task ” — ^the successive .deatlis of liis kind 
friend tke Lord President of the Court of Session (Blair), and early 
patron, Henry Dunda^ Viscount Melville — and his letters at the time 
afford additional evidence of the shock his feelings had thm sustained. 

The Vision of Don Eoderick had features of novelty, both as to the 
subject and the manner of the composition, which excited much atten- 
tion, and gave rise to some sharp controversy. The main fable was 
indeed from the most picturesque region of old romance ; but it was 
made throughout the vehicle of feelings directly adverse to those with 
which the 'Wnig critics had all along regarded the interference of Britain 
in behalf of the nations of the Peninsula ; and the silence which, while 
celebrating our other generals on that scene of action, had been preserved 
with respect to Scott’s own gallant countiyman, Sir John Moore, vras 
considered or represented by them as an odious example of genius hood- 
winked by the influence of party. Hor were there wanting persons who 
affected to discover that the charm of Scott’s poetry had to a great extent 
evaporated under the severe test to which he had exposed it, by adopting, 
in place of those comparatively light and easy measures in whichi he had 
hitherto dealt, the most elaborate one that our literature exhibits. The 
production, notwithstanding the complexity of the Spenseiian stanza, 
had been very rapidly executed, and it shows, accordingly, many traces 
of negligence. But the patriotic inspiration of it found an echo in the 
vast majority of British hearts ; many of the Whig oracles themselves 
acknowledged that the difficulties of the metre had been on the whole 
successfully overcome, and even the hardest critics were compelled to 
express unqualified admiration of various detached pictures and passages, 
which, in truth, as no one now disputes, neither he nor any other poet 
ever excelled. The whole setting or namework — ^whatever relates, in 
short, to the last of the Goths himself — ^was, I think, even then unani- 
mously pronounced admirable, and no party feeling could blind any man 
to the heroic splendour of such stanzas as those in which the three 
equally gallant elements of a British army are contrasted. I incline to 
believe tliat the choice of the measure had been in no small degree the 
result of those hints which Scott had received on the subject of his 
favourite octosyllabics, more especially from Ellis and Canning ; and, as 
we shall see presently, he about this time made more than one similar 
experiment, in all likelihood from the same motive. 

Of the letters which reached him in consequence of the appearance of 
the Vision, he has preserved several, which had' no doubt interested and 
gratified him at the time. One of these was from Lady Wellington, to 
whom he had never had the honour of being presented, iJut who could 
not, as she said, remain silent on the receipt of such a tribute to the fame 
of ‘^the first and best of men.” Ever afterwards she continued to corre- 

S iond with him, and indeed among the very last letters which the 
uchess of Wellington appears to have written was a most affecting one, 
bidding him farewell and thanking him for the solace his works had 
afforded her during her fatal illness. Another was in these terms : — ' 
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To Wdlier Scottj Esq. 

Hinckley, July 26, 1811. 

“My DEAR Sir,— d 

“ I am very glad that you have essayed a new metre — ^new, I mean, for 
you to use. That whicn you have chosen is perhaps at once the most 
artificial and the most magnificent that our language affords ; and your 
success in it ought to encourage you to believe, that for you, at least, the 
majestic march of Dryden (to my ear the perfection of harmony) is not, 
as you seem to pronounce it, irrecoverable. Am I wrong in imagining 
that Spenser does not use the plusquam- Alexandrine — the verse which is 
as much longer than an Alexandrine as an Alexandrine is longer than 
an ordinary heroic measure ? I have no books where I am, to which to 
refer. You use this — and in the first stanza. 


an exchange somewhat like 
>rass for gold— a heavy speech 


“ Your poem has been met on my ^ 
that of Diomed’s armour against Glaucus^ ^ ^ 

upon bullion. If you have never thought upon the subject — as to my 
great contentment I never had a twelvemonth ago — ^let me counsel you 
to keep clear of it, and forthwith put my speech into the fire, unread. It 
has no one merit but that of sincerity. I formed my opinion most 
reluctantly; having formed it, I could not but maintain it; having 
maintained it in Parliament, I wished to record it intelligibly. But it is 
one which, so far from cheiisliing and wishing to make proselytes to, I 
would much rather renounce, if I could find a person to convince me 
that it is erroneous. This is at least an unusual state of mind in con- 
troversy, It is such as I do not generally profess on all subjects — such 
as you will give me credit for not being able to maintain, for instance, 
when either the exploits which you celebrate in yoiir last poem, or your 
manner of celebrating them, are disputed or disparaged. Believe me, 
with great regard and esteem, very sincerely yours, 

“George Canning.” 


But, of all letters addressed to the author of the Vision of Don Rode- 
rick, I am very sure no one was so welcome as that which reached him, 
some months after his poem had ceased to be new in England, from a 
dear friend of his earliest days, who, after various chances and changes 
of life, was then serving in Lord Wellington’s army, as a captain in the 
68th regiment. I am sure that Sir Adam Ferguson’s good-nature "will 
pardon my inserting here some extracts from a communication which his 
affectionate schoolfellow very often referred to in after years with the 
highest appearance of interest and pleasure. 


To Walter Scotty Esq. 

“Lishon, 31st August, 1811. 

“ My dear Walter, — 

“ After such a length of silence between us, and, I grant on my part, 
so unwarrantable, I tnink I see your face of surprise on recognizing this 
MS., and hear you exclaim— What strange wind has blown a letter from 
LmUm ? I must say, that although both you and my good friend Mrs. S. 
must long ago have set me down as a most indifferent, not' to say un- 
grateful sort of gentleman, far otherwise has been the case, as in the 
course of my wanderings lixough this country I have often beguiled a 
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long marcli, or watchful night’s duty, hy thinking on the merry fireside 
in North Castle Street. However, the irregular roving hfe we lead 
always interfered with jgiy resolves of correspondence. 

“ But now, quitting self, I need not tell you how greatly I was de- 
lighted at the success of the Lady of the Lake. I daresay you are by 
this time well tired of such greetings — so I shaU only say, that last spring 
I was so fortunate as to get a reading of it, when in tie lines of Torres 
Vedras, and thought I had no inconsiderable right to enter into and judge 
of its beauties, having made one of ^ the party on your first visit to the 
Irossachs ; and you will allow, that a little vanity on my part on this 
account (everything considered) was natural enough, "^de the book 
was in my possession, I had nightly invitations to evening parties ! to 
read and illustrate passages of it ; and I must say that (though not con- 
scious of much merit in the way of recitation) my attempts to do justice 
to the grand opening of the stag-hunt were always followed with Wsts 
of applause — for this canto was the favourite among the rough sons of 
the Fighting Third Division. At that time supplies of various kinds, 
especially anything in the way of delicacies, were very scanty ; and, in 
gratitude, I am bound to declare, that to the good offices of the Lady, I 
owed many a nice slice of ham and rummer of hot punch, which, I 
assure you, were amongst the most welcome favours that one officer could 
bestow on another during the long rainy nights of last January and 
February. ^ By desire of my messmates of tlie Black-cuffs, I some time 
ago sent a 'commission to London for a copy of the music of the Boat- 
Song, * Hail to the Chief,’ as performed at Covent Garden, but have not 
yet got it. If you can assist in this, I need not say that on every per- 
formance a flowing bumper will go roimd to the Bard. We have lately 
been fortunate in getting a good master to our band, who is curious in 
old Scotch and Iri& airs, and has harmonized Johnny Cope, &c., &c. 

"Lisfion, eth October. 

“ I had written all the foregoing botheration, intending to send it by 
a wounded friend going home to Scotland, when, to my no small joy, 
your parcel, enclosing Don Eoderick, reached me. How kind I take it 
your remembering old Linton in this way. A day or two after I received 
yours I was sent into the Alentejo, where I remained’ a month, and only 
returned a few days ago, much delighted with the trip. You wish to 
know how I like the vision ; but as you can’t look for any learned cri- 
tique from me, I shall only say that I fully entered into the spirit and 
beauty of it, and that I relished much the wild and fanciful opening of 
the introductory part. Yet what particularly delighted me were the 
stanzas announcing the approach of the British fleets and armies to this 
country, and the three delightful ones descriptive of the different troops, 
English, Scotch, and Irish ; and I can assure you the Pats are, tp a man, 
encnanted with the picture drawn of their countrymen, and the mention 
of the great man himself. Your swearing, in the true character of a 
minstrel, * shiver my harp and burst its every cord,’ amused me not a 
little. From being well acquainted with a gr^t many of the situations 
described, they had of course the more interest, and ‘ Grim Busaco’s iron 
ridge’ most happily paints the appearance of that memorable field. Yon 
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mttet know that we have got with ns some bright geniuses, natives of the 
dear country^ and who go by the name of ‘ the poets.’ Of course a present 
of this kind is not thrown away upon indifferenj subjects, but it is read 
and repeated with all the enthusiasm your warmest wish could desire. 
Should it be my fate to survive, I am resolved to try my hand on a snug 
little farm either up or down the Tweed, somewhere in your neighbour- 
hood, and on this dream many a delightful castle do I build. 

“ I am most happy to hear that the Club goes on in the old smooth 
style. I am afrai^ however, that now * * * has become a judge, the 
delights of Scroguvi and The Tailor will be lost, till revived perhaps by 
the old croupier in the shape of a battered half-pay officer. Yours 
affectionately, “Adam Ferguson.” 

More than one of the gallant captain’s chdteavx en Espagne were, as we 
idiall see, realized in the sequel. I must not omit a circumstance which 
had reached Scott from another source, and which he always took special 
pride in relatmg, namely, that in the course of the day when the Lady 
of the Lake first reached Sir Adam Ferguson, he was posted with his 
company on a point of ground e:^osed to the enemy’s artillery ; some- 
where, no doubt, on the lines of Torres Vedras. The men were ordered 
to lie prostrate on the ground ; while they kept that attitude, the captain, 
kneeling at their head, read aloud the description of the battle in Canto 
VI., and the hstening soldiers only interrupted him by a joyous huzza 
whenever the French shot struck the bank close above them. 

I have alluded to some other new experiments in versification about 
this time as probably originating in the many hints of EUis, Canning, 
and probably of Erskine, that, if he wished to do himself full justice in 
poetical narration, he ought to attempt at least the rhyme of Dryden’s 
Fables. Having essayed the most difficult of all English measures in 
Don Roderick, he this year tried also the heroic couplet, and produced 
that imitation of Crabbe, The Poacher: on seeing which, Crabbe, as his 
son’s biography tells us, exclaimed, “This man, whoever he is, can do all 
that I can, and something moreP This piece, together with some verses, 
afterwards worked up into the Bridal of Triermain, and another fragment 
in imitation of Moore’s Lyrics, when first forwarded to Ballantyne, were 
accoiniDanied with a little note, in which he says : “ Understand I have 
no idea of parody, but serious imitation, if I can accomplish it. The 
subject for my Crabbe is a character in his line which he has never 
touched. 1 think of Wordsworth, too, and perhaps a ghost story after 
Lewis. I should be ambitious of trying Campbell; but his peculiarity 
consists so much in the matter, and so little in the manner, that (to his 
praise be it spoken), I rather think I cannot touch him.” The three 
imitations which he did execute appeared in the Edinburgh Register for 
1809, published in the autumn of 1811. They were there introduced by ■ 
a letter entitled The Inferno of Altisidora, in which he shadows out the 
chief reviewers of the day, especially his friends Jeffrey and Gifford, with 
admirable breadth and yet lightness of pleasantry. He kept his secret as 
to this Inferno, and aU its appendages, even from Miss BailHe— to whom 
he says, on their appearance, tlmt — “the imitation of Crabbe had struci 
him as good; that of Moore as bad; and that of himself as beginning' 
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well, but falling off grievously to the close.” He seems to have been 
eg^iially mysterious as to an imitation of the quaint love verses of the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, which had found its way shortly before 
into the newspapers, tnder the name of The Resolve ; hut I find him 
acknowledging its parentage to his brother Thomas, whose sagacity had 
at once guessed at the truth. “As to the Resolve,” he says, “it is mine, 
and it is not — or, to be less enigmatical, it is an old fragment, which I 
coopered up into its present state with the purpose of quizzing certain 
judges of poetry, who had been extremely delisted, and declared that 
no living poet could write in the same exquisite taste.” These critics 
were his mends of the Friday Club. When included in the Register, 
however, the Resolve had his name affixed to it In that case his con- 
cealment had already answered its purpose. It is curious to trace the 
beginnings of the systematic mystincation which he afterwards put in 
practice with regard to the most important series of his works. 

The quarto edition of Don Roderick having rapidly gone off, instead 
of reprinting the poem as usual in a separate octavo, he inserted it entire 
in the current volume of the Register ; a sufficient proof how much that 
undertaking was already felt to require extraordinary exertion on the 
part of its proprietors. Among other minor tasks of the same year he 
produced an edition of Wilson’s Secret History of the Comt of King 
James I., in two vols. 8vo, to which he supplied a copious preface and a 
rich body of notes. He also contributea two or three articles to this 
Quarterly Review. 

Throughout 1811 Scott’s serious labours continued to be bestowed on 
the advancing edition of Swift ; but this and all other literary ta^s 
were frequently interrupted in consequence of an important step which 
he took early in the year ; namely, the purchase of the first portion of 
what became in the sequel an extensive landed property in Roxburgh- 
shire. He had now the near prospect of coming into the beneficial use 
of the office he had so long filled without emolument in the Court of 
Session. For, connected with the other reforms in the Scotch judicature, 
was a plan for allowing the retirement of functionaries who had served 
to an advanced period of life, upon pensions : should this meet the ap- 
probation of Parliament, there was little doubt that Mr. George Home 
would avail himself of the opportunity to resign the place of which he 
had now for five years executed none of the duties ; and the second Lord 
Melville, who had now succeeded his father as the virtual Minister for 
Scotland, had so much at heart a measure in itself obviously just and 
prudent, that little doubt could be entertained of the result of his efforts 
in its behalf. The Clerks of Session, it had been abeady settled, were 
henceforth to be paid not by fees, but by fixed salaries ; the. amount of ^ 
each salary, it was soon after arranged, should be ^1,300 per annum ; 
and contemplating a speedy accession of professional income so consider- 
able as this, and at the same time a vigorous prosecution of his literary 
career, Scott fixed his eyes on a small farm within a few miles of Ashes-% 
tiel, which it was understood would presently be in the market, and 
■ resolved to place himself by its acquisition in the situation to which he 
had probably from his earbest days looked forward as the highest object 
of ambition, that of a Tweedside Ijaird— /Sit m%M iedes utinwm senedcR / ' 
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And the place itself, though not to the general observer a very attractive 
’ one, had long been one of peculiar interest for him. 1 have often heard 
him tell, that when travelling in his boyhood with his father, from Sel- 
kirk to Melrose, the old man suddenly desired the carnage to halt at the 
foot of an eminence, and said, “ We must get out here, Walter, and see a 
thing quite in your line.” His father then conducted him to a rude stone 
on the edge of an acclivity about half a mile above the Tweed at Abbots- 
ford, which marks the spot — 

“ Where gallant Cessford’s life-blood dear 
Eeeked on dark Elhott’s border spear.” 

This was the conclusion of the battle of Melrose, fought in 1526, be- 
tween the Earls of Angus and Home, and the two chiefs of the race of 
Kerr, on the one side, and Buccleuch and his clan on the other, in sight 
of the young King James V., the possession of whose person was the 
object of the contest. This battle is' often mentioned in the Border 
Minstrelsy, and the reader will find a long note on it, under the lines 
which I have just quoted from the Lay of the Last Minstrel. In the names 
of various localities between Melrose and Abbotsford, such as Slcirmish- 
field, Charge-Law^ and so forth, the incidents of the fight have found a 
lasting record ; and the spot where the retainer of Buccleuch terminated 
the pursuit of the victors by the mortal wound of Kerr of Cessford 

S ancestor to the Dukes of Roxburghe) has always been called Turn-again. 
h his own future domain the young minstrel had before him the scene 
of the last great clan-battle of the Borders. 

On the 12th of May, 1811, he writes to James Ballantyne, apologizing 
^for some delay about proof-sheets. “ My attention,” he adds, “ has been 
a little dissipated by considering a plan for my own future comfort, 
which I hasten to mention to you. My lease of Ashestiel is out — I now 
sit a tenant at will under a heavy rent, and at all the inconvenience of 
one when in the house of another. I have therefore resolved to piu'chase 
a piece of ground sufficient for a cottage and a few fields. There are two 
pieces, either of which would suit me, but both would make a' very de- 
sirable property indeed. They stretch along the Tweed near half-'way 
between Melrose and Selldrk, on the opposite side from Lord Somerville, 
and could be had for between ^67,000 and ^8,000 — or either separate 
for about half the sum. I have serious thoughts of one or both, and 
must have recourse to my pen to make the matter easy. The worst is 
the difficulty which John might find in advancing so large a sum as the 
copyright of a new poem ; supposing it to be made payable within a year 
at farthest from the work going to press, — which would be essential to 
my purpose. Yet the Lady of the Lake came soon home. I have a 
letter this morning giving me good hope of my Treasury business being 
carried through ; if this takes pkce, I will buy both the little farms, 
which will give me a mile of the beautiful turn of Tweed, above Gala- 
foot ; if not, I will confine myself to one. As my income in the event 
siipposed will be very considerable, it will afford a sinking fund to clear 
off what debt I may incur in making this purchase. It is proper John 
iga-nd you should be as soon as possible apprised of these my intentions, 
which I believe you wiU think reasonable in my situation and at my 
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ftge, while I yet hope to sit under the shade of a tree of iiiy own planting. 

I shall not, I think, want any pecuniary assistance beyond what I have 
noticed^ hut of courst. my powers of rendering it will be considerably 
limited for a time. I hope this Register will give a start to its predecessors ; 

I assure you I shall spare no pains. John must lend his earnest attention 
to clear his hands of the quire stock, and to taking in as little as he can 
unless in the way of exchange ; in short, reefing our sails, which are at 
present too much spread for our ballast.” 

He alludes in the same letter to a change in the firm of Messrs. Con- 
stable, which John Ballantyne had just announced to him; and, al- 
though some of his promostications on this business were not exactly 
fulfilled, I must quote his expressions for the light they throw on his 
opinion of Constable’s temper and character. “ No association,” he says, 

“ of the kind Mr. 0. proposes will stand two years with him for its head. 
His temper is too haughty to bear with the complaints, and to answer all 
the minute inquiries, which partners of that sort will think themselves 
entitled to make, and expect to have answered. Their first onset, how- 
ever, will be terrible, and John must be prepared to lie by." . . ^ . 
The new poem would help the presses.” The new partners to which he 
refers were Mr. Robert Cathcart, Writer to the Signet, a man of high worth 
and integrity, who continued to be connected with Constable’s business 
until his death in November, 1812, and Mr. Robert CadeU, who after- 
wards married Mr. Constable’s eldest daughter.* 

Of the two adjoining farms, both of which he had at this time thought 
of purchasing, he shortly afterwards made up his mind that one would 
be sufficient to begin with ; and he selected that nearest to Ashestiel, and 
comprising the scene of Cessford’s slaughter. The person from whom he 
bought it was an old friend of his own, whose sterling worth he vene- 
rated, and whose humorous conversation rendered him an universal 
favourite among the gentry of the Forest — ^the late Rev. Dr. Robert Dou- 
glas, minister of Galashiels — ^the same man to whom Mrs. Cockbum de- 
scribed the juvenile prodigy of Geoi^e’s Square, in November, V711, 
Dr. Douglas had never resided on the property, and his efforts to em- 
bellish it had been limited to one stripe of firs, so long and so narrow 
that Scott likened it to a black hair-comb. It ran from the precincts of 
the homestead towards Twmrttgain, and has bequeathed the name of th& 
Doctor's Eedding-kame to the mass of nobler trees amidst which its dark 
straight line can now hardly be traced. The farm consisted oi^ a rich 
^meadow or haugh along the banks of the river, and about a hundred 
acres of undulated ground behind, aU in a neglected state, undrained, 
wretchedly enclosed, much of it covered with nothing better than the 
native heath. The farmhouse itself was small and poor, with a common 
hdhyard on one flank, and a staring barn of the Doctor’s erection on the 
other, while in front appeared a filthy pond covered with ducks and 
duckweed, from which the whole tenement had derived the unharmonious 
designation of Glarty Hole. But the Tweed was everything to him— a 
heautiful river flowing broad and bright over a bed of milk-white peb- 

* This union was dissolved by the death of the lady within a year of the mar- 
riage. Mr. Cadell, not long after the catastrophe of 1826, became sole publisher 
Scott’s later works. 
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blesjiaidess here and there where it darkened into a deep pool, overhung 
as yet only by the birches and alders which had survived the statelier 
^owth of the primitive forest ; and the first hcmr that he took posses- 
sion he claimed for his farm the name of the adjoining ford^ situated just 
above the influx of the classical tributary Gala. As might be guessed 
from the name of Alhotsfordy these lands had all belonged of old to the 
^eat Abbey of Melrose, and indeed the Duke of Buccleuch, as the ter- 
ritorial representative of that religious brotherhood, still retains some 
seignorial rights over them and almost all the surrounding district. 
Another feature of no small interest in Scott’s eyes was an ancient 
Roman road leading from the Eildon Hills to this ford, the remaias of 
which, however, are now mostly sheltered from view amidst his numerous 
plantations. The most graceful and picturesque of all the monastic ruins 
in Scotland, the Abbey of Melrose itself, is visible from many points in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the house ; and last, not least, on the 
risins ground full in view across the river, the traveller may still observe 
the cnief traces of that ancient British barrier, the Gatrail, of which the 
reader has seen mention in one of Scott’s early letters to EUis, when 
investigating the antiquities of Reged and Strathclyde. 

^ Such was the territory on which Scott’s prophetic eye already beheld 
rich pastures, embosomed among flourishing groves, where his children’s 
children should thank the founder. But the state of his feelings, when 
he first called these fields his own will be best illustrated by a few ex- 
tracts from his letters. To his brother-in-law, Mr. Carpenter, he thus 
writes, from Ashestiel, on the 6th of August ; — 

“ As my lease of this place is out, I have bought, for about ^^4,000, a 
property m the neighbourhood, extending along the banks of the river 
Tweed for about half a mile. It is very bleak at present, having little to 
recommend it but the vicinity of the river ; but as the ground is well 
adapted by nature to grow wood, and is considerably various in form and 
appearance, I have no doubt that by judicious plantations it may be 
rendered a very pleasant spot ; and it is at present my great amusement 
to plan the various lines which may be necessary for that purpose. The 
farm comprehends about a hundred acres, of which I shall keep fifty in 
pasture and tillage, and plant all the rest, which will be a very valuable 
little possession in a few years, as wood bears a high price among us. I 
intend building a small cottage here for my summer abode, being obhged 
by law, as well as induced by inclination, to make this country my 
residence for some months every year. This is the greatest incident 
which has lately taken place in our domestic concerns, and I assure you 
we are not a little proud of being greeted as laird and lady of Abbotsford, 
We will give a grand gala when we take possession of it, and as we are 
very clannish in this corner, all the Scotts in the country, from the Duke 
to the peasant, shall dance on the green to the bagpipes, and drink 
whiskey punch. How as this happy festival is to be deferred for more 
than a twelvemonth, during which our cottage is to be built, &c., &c,, 
what is there to hinder brother and sister Carpenter from giving us their 
company upon so gratifying an occasion? JE^ay do not stay broiling 
yourself in India for a moment longer than you have secured comfort 
and competence. Don’t look forward to ^eaeej it will never come either 
in your- day or mine.” 
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be at Abbotsford, 'you must take me to see Asbestiel too. I have a kind 
of tenderness for it, as one has for a man’s first wife, when yon hear he 
has married a second.” The same natural senlfiment is expressed in a 
manner characteristically different, in a letter from the Ettiick Shepherd, 
of about the same date: — “Are you not sorry at leaving cvM AsliesHel 
for grwds an^ a\ after having been at so much trouble and expense in 
making it a complete thing ? Upon my word I was, on seeing it in the 
papers.” 

That Scott had many a pang in q^uitting a spot which had been the 
scene of so many innocent and noble pleasures, no one can doubt ; but 
the desire of having a permanent abiding-place of his own, in his ances- 
tral district, had long been growing upon his mind ; and, moreover, he 
had laboured in adorning Ashestiel, not only to gratify his own taste as 
a landscape gardener, but because he had for years been looking forward 
to the day when Colonel (now General) Bussell would return from India 
to claim possession of his romantic inheritance. And he was overpaid 
for all his exertions, when the gallant soldier sat down at length among 
the trees which an affectionate kinsman had pruned and planted in his 
absence. He retained, however, to the end of his life, a certain “tender- 
ness of feeHng ” towards Ashestiel, which could not perhaps be better 
shadowed than in J oanna Baillie’s similitude. It was not his first country 
residence — ^nor could its immediate landscape be said to equal the Vale 
of the Esk, either in actual picturesqueness, or (before Marmion) in dig- 
nity of association. But it was while occupying Ashestiel that he first 
enjoyed habitually the free presence of wild and solitar 3 r nature ; and I 
shall here quote part of a letter, in which he alludes to his favourite wil- 
dernesses between Tweed and Yarrow, in language, to my mind, strongly 
indicative of the resets and misgivings with which he must have taken 
his farewell wanderings over them in the summer and autumn of 1811. 

Miss Bailhe had then in the press a new volume of tragedies, but had 
told her friend that the ^blication, for booksellers’ reasons, would not 
take place until winter. He answers (August 24th) ; — “ Were it possible 
for me to hasten the treat I expect by such a composition with you, I 
would promise to read the volume at the sBence of noonday, upon the 
top of Minchmuir, or Windlestrawlaw. The hour is allowed, by those 
skilful in demonology, to be as full of witching as midnight itself ; and 
I assure you, I have felt really oppressed with a sort of fearful loneliness, 
when looking around the naked and towering ridges of desolate barren- 
ness, which is all the eye takes in from the top of such a mountain — ^the 
patches of cultivation being all hidden in the little glens and valleys — 
or only appearing to make one sensible how feeble and inefficient the 
efforts of art have been to contend with the genius of the soil. It is in 
such a scene that the unknown author of a fine but unequal poem, called 
Alhama^ places the remarkable superstition which consists in hearing 
the noise of a chase, with the baying of the hounds, the throttling sobs 
of the deer, the halloos of a numerous band of huntsmen, and the ‘hoofs 
thick beating on the hollow hiU.’ I have often repeated his verses with 
some sensations of awe in such a place, and I am sure yours would effect 
their purpose as completely.” 

Miss Baillie sent him, as soon it was printed, the book to which this 
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cornmnnioation refers ; she told him it was to be her last publication, 
that she was getting her knittiiig-iieedles in order — meaning to begin 
her new course of indnstry with a purse, by way of return for his Iona 
brooch. '■The poetess mentioned, at the same time, that she had met the 
evening before with a Scotch lady, who boasted that “she had once been 
Walter Scott’s bedfellow.” “Don’t start,” adds J oanna, “it is thirty years 
since the irregularity took place, and she describes her old bedfellow as 
the droUest-looking, entertaining little urchin that ever was seen. I told 
her that you are a great strong man, six feet high, but she does not believe 
me.” ^ In point of fact, the assigned date was a lady’s one ; for the irre- 
gularity in question occurred on board the Leith smack wliich conveyed 
Walter Scott to London on his way to Bath, when he was only four 
years of age, a.d. 1775. 

Miss Bailhe’s welcome volume contained, among others, her tragedy 
on the Passion of Fear; and Scott gives much of himself in the letter 
acknowledging this present. 

To Miss Joanna Baillie. 

“ My dbae Friend, — 

“ • • • It is too little to say I am enchanted with the said third 
volume, especially with the two first xfiays, which in every point not 
only sustain, but even exalt your reputation as a dramatist. The whole 
character of Orra is exmiisitely supported as well as imagined, and the 
language distingmshed by a rich variety of fancy, which I know no in- 
stance of excepting in Shakespeare. After I had read Orra twice to myself, 
Terry read it over to us a third time, aloud, and I have seldom seen a 
little circle so much affected as during the whole fifth act. I think it 
would act charmingly, oniittmg, perhaps, the baying of the hounds, which 
could not be happily imitated, and retaimng only the blast of the horn 
and the halloo of the huntsmen at a distance. Only I doubt if we have 
now an actress that could carry through the mad scene in the fifth act, 
which is certainly one of the most sublime that ever were written. Yet 
I have a great quarrel with this beautiful drama, for you must know you 
have utterly destroyed a song of mine, precisely in the turn of your out- 
law’s ditty, and sung by persons in somewhat the same -situation. I took 
out my unfortunate manuscript to look at it, but alas ! it w’as the en- 
counter of the iron and the earthen pitchers in the fable. I was clearly 
sunk, and the potsherds not worth gathering up. But only conceive 
that the chorus should have run thus 'o&rbatim — 

“ * is mirk midnight with perfect men, 

With ns ’t is dawn of day ’ — 

“And again— 

“ ‘ Then boot and saddle, comrades boon, 

Nor wait the dawn of day.'* 

* These lines were accordingly struck out of the outlaw's song in Rokeby. The 
\erses of Orra, to which Scott alludes, are no doubt the following: — 

“ The wild-fire dances on the fen, 

The red star sheds its ray, 

*Up rouse ye, then, nay merry men, 

It IS our opening day,” &c. 

JPlays on the Passions, vol. lii. p. 44, 
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“ To return, I really think Fear the most dramatic passion you have 
hitherto touched, because capable of being drawn to the most extreme 
paroxysm on the stage. In Orra you have all gradations, from a timidity 
excited by a strong and irritable imagination, to the extremity which 
altogether unhinges the understanding. The most dreadful fright I ever 
had in my life (being neither constitutionally timid nor in the way of 
being exposed to real danger) was in returning from Hampstead the day 
which I spent so pleasantly with you. Although the evening was nearly 
closed, I foolishly chose to take the short cut through the fields, and in 
that enclosure where the path leads close by a thick and high hedge — 
with several gaps in it, however — did I meet one of your very thorough- 
paced London rufiians, at least judging from the squalid and jail-bird 
appearance and blackguard expression of countenance. Like the man 
that met the devil, I had nothing to say to him, if he had nothing to 
' say to me, but I could not help looking back to watch the movements of 
such a suspicious figure, and, to my great uneasiness, saw him creep 
through the hedge* on my left hand. I instantly went to the first gap 
to watch his motions, and saw him stooping, as I thought, either to lift 
a bundle or to speak to some person who seemed lying in the ditch. Im- 
mediately after he came cowering back up the opposite side of the hedge, 
as returning towards me mider cover ol it. I saw no weapons he hSi, 
except a stick, but as I moved on to gain the stile which was to let me 
into the free field — ^with the idea of a wretch springing upon me from the 
cover at every step I took — I assure you I would not wish the worst 
enemy I ever had to undergo such a feeling as I had for about five 
minutes : my fancy made him of that description which usually com- 
bines murder with plunder, and though I was well armed with a stout 
stick and a very formidable knife, which when opened becomes a sort of 
^hene-dhu or dagger, I confess my sensations, though those of a man much 
resolved not to die like a sheep, were vilely short of heroism ; so much 
so, that when I jumped over the stile, a sliver of the wood run a third ot 
an inch between my nail and flesh without my feeling the pain, or being 
sensible such a thmg had happened. However, I saw my man no more, 
and it is astonishing how my spirits rose when I got into the open field , 
and* when I reached the top of the little mount, and all the bells in 
London (for aught I know) began to jingle at once, I thought I bad never 
heard anything so delightful in my hfe — so rapid are the alterations of 
our feehngs. This foolish story — ^for perhaps I had no rational ground 
for the horrible feeling which possessed my mind for a Httle while — 
came irresistibly to my pen when writing to you on the subject of 
terror. ***** * 

Pray make my remembrance to the lady who so kindly remembers 
our early intimacy. I do perfectly remember being an exceedingly 
spoiled, chattering monkey, whom indifferent health and the cares of a 
kind grandmamma and aunt had made, I suspect, extremely abominable 
to eve:^body who had not a great deal of sympathy and good-nature, 
which I daresay was the case of my quondam bedfellow, since she recollects 
me so favourably. Farewell, and believe me faithfully and respectfully, 
your sincere friend, ^ Walter Scott.*' 
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Miss Baillie, in Her next letter, mentioned the name of the ‘‘ old bed- 
fellow,” and that immediately refreshed Scott’s recollection. “ I do,” he 
replies, “ remember Miss Wnght perfectly well. Oh, how I should like 
to talk over with her oJlr voyage iu the good ship the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Captain Beatson, master ; much of which, from the novelty doubtless of 
the scene, is strongly impressed on my memory. A long voyage it was — 
of twelve days, if I mistake not, with the vmety of a day or two in 
Yarmouth Eoads. I believe the pas^ngers had a good deal of fun with 
me ; for I remember being persuaded to shoot one of them with an air- 
gun, who, to my great terror, Lay obstinately dead on the deck, and would 
not revive till i fell a-crying, which proved the remedy specific upon 
the occasion.” 

The mention of Mr. Terry, in the letter about Orra, reminds me to 
observe that Scott’s intimacy with that gentleman began to make very 

several weeks of that autumn at Ashe^el, nding over daily to the new 
farm, and assisting his friend -with advice, which his acquirements cs an 
architect and draughtsman rendered exceedingly valuable, as to the future 
arrangements about both house and grounds. Early in 1812 Terry pro- 
ceeded to London, and made, on the 20th May, a very successful deb&t on 
the boards of the Haymarket as Lord Ogleby. He continued, however, 
to visit Scotland almost every season, and no ally had more to do either 
wdth the plans ultimately adopted as to Scott’s new structure, or with the 
collection of literary and antiquarian curiosities which now constitute its 
museum. From this time the series of letters between them is an ample 
one. The intelligent zeal with which the actor laboured to promote the 
gratification of the poet’s tastes and fancies on the one side ; on the other, 
Scott’s warm anxiety for Terry’s professional success, the sagacity and 
hopefulness with which he counsels and cheers him throughout, and the 
good-natured confidence with which he details his own projects; both the 
greatest and the smallest, all this seems to me to make up a very interesting 
picture. To none of his later correspondents, with the one exception of 
Mr. Morritt, does Scott write -with a more perfect easy-heartedness than 
to Terry ; and the quaint dramatic turns and allusions with which these 
letters abound wQl remind all who knew him of the instinctive courtesy 
with which he uniformly adopted m conversation a straiu the most likely 
to fall in with the habits of any companion. It has been mentioned that 
his acquaintance with Terry sprung from Terry’s familiarity with the 
BaHantynes ; as it ripened, he had, in fact, learned to -consider the in- 
genious comedian as another brother of that race ; and Terry, transplanted 
to the south, was used and trusted by him, and continued to serve and 
communicate with him, very much as if one of themselves had found it 
convenient to establish his head-quarters in London 

On the 28th of August, 1811, John Leyden died. On the 26th h^ 
having accompanied the Governor-General, Lord Minto, on the expedi- 
tion against Java, dashed into the surf, that he might be the first Briton 
in the armament who should set foot on the island. “ When,"” says Scott, 
in his Sketch of Leyden’s Life, “the well-concerted movements of the 
invaders had given them possession of the town of Batavia, he displayed 
the same ill-omened precipitation in his haste to examine a library, or 
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rather warehouse of hooks, in which many Indian MSS. of value were 
said to he deposited. The apartment had not been regularly ventilated, 
and either from this circumstance, or already affect€fi by the fatal sickness 
pecidiar to Batavia, Leyden, when he left the place, had a fit of shivering, 
and declared the atmosphere was enough to give any mortal a fever. The 
presage was too just : he took to his bed and died in three days, on the 
eve of the battle which gave Java to the British empire — 

“ ‘ Grata quies patrise, sed et omnis terra sepulchrum.’ ” 

Of the ^4,000 which Scott paid for the original farm of Abbotsford, he 
borrowed one-half j&:om his eldest brother. Major Jolin Scott; the other 
moiety was raised by the Ballant 3 nies, and advanced on the security of 
the as yet unwritten though long-meditated poem of Bokeby. He im- 
mediately,! believe by Terry’s counsel, requested Mr. Stark of Edinburgh, 
an arcMtect of whose talents he always spoke warmly, to give him a design 
for an ornamental cottage in the style of the old English vicarage-house. 
But before this could be done, Mr. Stark died ; and Scott’s letters will 
show how, in the sequel, his building plans, checked for a season by this 
occurrence, gradually expanded until, twelve years afterwards, the site 
■was occupied not by a cottage but a castle. 

His first notions are sketched as follows, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Moiritt very shortly after the purchase: — “We stay at Ashestiel this 
season, but migrate the next to our new settlements. I have fixed only 
two points respecting my intended cottage : one is, that it shall be m my 
garden, or rather kail-yard ; the other, that the little drawing-room shall 
open into a little conservatory, in which conservatory there shall be a 
fountain. These are articles of taste which I have long since determined 
upon, but I hope before a stone of my Paradise is begun we shall meet 
and collogue upon it.” 

Tliree months later (December 20th, 1811) he opens the design of his 
poem in another letter to the Lord of Bokeby. 

“And now I have a grand project to tell you of. Nothing less than 
a fourth romance in verse ; the theme, during the English civil wars of 
Charles I,, and the scene, your o-wn domain of Bokeby. I want to build 
my cottage a little better than my limited finances will permit out of 
my ordinary income ; and although it is very true than an author should 
not hazard his reputation, yet, as Bob Acres says, I really think Bepu- 
tation should take some care of the gentleman in return. Now, I have 
all your scenery deeply imprinted in my memory, and, moreover, be it 
known to you, I intend to refre^ its traces this ensuing summer, and to 
go as far as the borders of Lancashire, and the caves of Yorkshire, and 
so perhaps on to Derbyshire. I have sketched a story which pleases me, 
and I am only anxious to keep my theme quiet, for its being piddled 
upon by some of your ready-to-catch literati, as John Bunyan cam them, 

. would be a serious misfortune to me. I am not without hope of seducing 
you to be my guide a little way on my tour. Is there not some book 
(sense or nonsense, I care not) on the beauties of Teesdale— I mean a 
aescriptive work ? If you can point it out or lend it me, you will do me 
a great favour, and no less if you can tell me any traditions of the period. 
By which party was Barnard Castle occupied ? It strikes me that it 
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should be held for the Parliament. Pray help me in this — ^by truth, or 
fiction,^ or tradition — I care not -which, if it be picturesque. What the 
deuce is the name of |hat wild glen where we had such a clamber on 
horseback up a stone staircase ? — Cat’s Cradle, or Cat’s Castle, I think it 
was. I wish alsb to have the true edition of the traditionary tragedy of 
your old house at Mortham, and the ghost thereunto appertaining, and 
you will do me yeoman’s service in compiling the relics of so valuable a ^ 
legend. Itena — Do you know anything of a striking ancient castle be- ' 
lon^ng, I think, to the Duke of Leeds, called Coningsburgh ? Grose 
notices it, but in a very flimsy manner. I once flew past it on the mail- 
coach, when its round tower and flying buttresses had a most romantic 
effect in the morning dawn. 

“ The Quarterly is beyond my praise, and as much beyond it as I was 
beyond that of my poor old nurse who died the other day. Sir John 
Sinclair has gotten the golden fleece at last. Dogberry woidd not desire 
a richer reward for having been written down an ass. £6,000 a year ! 
Good faith, the whole reviews in Britain should rail at me, with my free 
consent, better cheap by at least a cypher. There is no chance, with all 
my engagements, to be at London tMs spring. My little boy Walter is 
iH Tvith the measles, and I expect the rest to catch the disorder, which 
appears, thank God, very mild. Mrs. Scott joins in kindest compliments 
to Mrs. Morritt, many merry Christmases to you, and believe me truly 
yours, “Waltbb Scott.” 

In January, 1812, Scott entered upon the enj^ment of his proper ' 
salary as a Clerk of Session, which, with his sheriffdom, gave him from 
this time till very near the close of his life a professional income of 
£1,600 a year. On the 11th of the same month he lost his kind friend 
and first patron, Henry, third Duke of Buccleuch, and fifth of Queens- 
berry. Both these events are mentioned in the following letter to Joanna 
Baillie, who, among other things, had told Scott that the materials for 
his purse were now on her table, and expressed her anxiety to know who 
was the author of some beautiful lines on the recent death of their friend, 
James Grahame, the poet of the Sabbath. These verses had, it appears, 
found their way anonymously into the newspapers. 

To Miss Joanna BaiUie, Hampstead, 

“January 17th, 1812. 

‘‘My deae Friend,— 

“ The promise of the purse has flattered my imagination soyery agreeably . ■ 
that I cannot help sending you an ancient silver mouthpiece, to which, 
if it pleases your taste, you may adapt your intended labours : this, besides, 
is a genteel way of tying you down to your promise ; and to bribe you 
BtHl further, I assure you it shall not be put to the puroose of holding 
bank notes or vulgar bullion, but reserved as y>lace of deposit for some 
of my pretty little medals and nicknatories. wTien I do make another 
poetical effort, I shall certainly expect the sum you mention from the 
booksellers, for they have had too good bargains of me hitherto, and I 
fear I shall want a great deal of money to make my cottage exactly what 
I should like it. Meanwhile, between ourselves, my income has been 
very much increased since I wrote to you, in a different way. My pre^ 
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decessor in the office of Clerk of Session. retired to make room for me, 
on the amiable condition of retaining all the emoluments during his life, 
which, from my wish to retire from the bar and s^ure a certain though 
^[istant income, I was induced to consent to ; and considering his advanced 
age and uncertain health, the bargain was really not a bad one. But 
alas I like Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, my coadjutor’s strength increased 
prodigiously after he had fairly settled himself on my shoulders, so that 
after five years’ gratuitous labour I began to tire of my burden. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Bankes’ late Superannuation Act provides a rateable pension 
for office-holders obliged to retire after long and faithful services ; and my 
old friend very handsomely consented to be transfen*ed from my galled 
shoulders to the broad back of the public, although he is likely to sustain 
a considerable diminution of income by the exchange, to which he has 
declared himself willing to submit as a penalty for having lived longer 
than he or I expected. To me it wall make a difference of ^1,300 a year; 
no trifle to us who have no wish to increase our expense in a single 
particular, and who could support it on our former income without in- 
convenience. This I tell you in confidence, because I know you will be 
very well pleased with any good fortune which comes in my way. 
Everybody who cares a farthing for poetry is delighted with your volume, 
and well they may. You will neither be shocked nor surprised at hearing 
that Mr. Jefeey has announced himself of a contrary opinion. So, at 
least, I understand, for our very ideas of what is poetry differ so widely 
that we rarely talk upon these subjects. There is something in his mode 
of reasoning that leads me greatly to doubt whether, notwithstanding the 
vivacity of his imagination, he really has my feeling of poetical genius 
or whether he has worn it all off by perpetually sharpening his writ’ on 
the grindstone of criticism. 

“ I am very glad that you met my dear friend, George Ellis, — a won- 
derful man, who, through the life of a statesman and politician, convers- 
ing with princes, wits, fine ladies, and fine gentlemen, and acquainted 
with all the intrigues and tracasseries of the cabinets and ruellesot foreign 
Courts, has yet retained all warm and kindly feelings which render a man 
amiable in society, and the darling of his friends. 

“ The author of the elegy upon poor Grahame is John Wilson, a young - 
man of very considerable poetical powers. He is now engaged in a poem 
called the Isle of Palms, something in the style of SouSiey. He is an 
eccentric genius, and has fixed himself upon the banks of Windermere, 
.but occasionally resides in Edinburgh, where he now is. Perhaps you 
have seen him; his father was a wealthy Paisley manufacturer, his 
mother a sister of Robert Sym. He seems an excellent, warm-hearted, 
and enthus^tic young man ; something too much, perhaps, of the latter ' 
quality, places him among the list of originals. 

“ Our streets in Edinburgh are become as insecure as your houses in 
Wap^ing. Only think of a formal association among nearly fifty ap- 
prentices, aged from twelve to twenty, to scour the streets and inocfc 
down and rob all whom they found in their way. This they executed 
^ dn the last, night of the year with such spirit that two men have died, 
and several others are dangerously ill, from the wanton treatment they 
received. The watchword of these young heroes when they met with 
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resistance was Mar him, a word of dire import; and wHcli, as tliey were 
aU armed with bludgeons loaded with lead, and were very savage, they 
^^ertainly used in the s^se of Eatchffe Highway. The worst of ^ this 
is not so much the immediate evil, which a severe example * will pro- 
bably check for the present, as that the formation and existence of such 
an association, holding regular meetiugs and keeping regular minutes, 
argues a woeful negligence iu the masters of these boys, the tradesmen 
and citizens of Edmburgh, of that wholesome domestic discipline which 
they ought, in justice to God and to man, to exercise over the youth en- 
trusted to their charge ; a negligence which cannot fail to be productive 
of every sort of vice, crime, and folly, among boys of that age. 

“Yesterday I had the melancholy task of attending the funeral of the 
good old Duke of Buccleuch. It was, by his own direction, very private ; 
but scarce a dry eye among the assistants — a rare tribute to a person whose 
high rank and laige possessions removed him so far out of the social sphere 
of private friendship. But the Duke’s mind was moulded upon the kind- 
liest and moat single-hearted model, and arrested the affections of all who 
had any connection with him. He is truly a great loss to Scotland, and 
will be long missed and lamented, though the successor to his rank is heir 
also to his generous spirit and affections. He was my kind friend. Ever 
yours, “W. Scott.” 

The next of his letters to Joanna Baillie is curious, as giving Ms first 
impressions on reading Childe Harold. 

“-Have you seen the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold, by Lord Byron 1 
It is, I thmk, a veiy clever poem, but gives no good symptom of the 
writer’s heart or morals ; his hero, notwithstanding the affected antiquity 
of the style in some parts, is a modem man of fa^ion and fortune, worn 
out and satiated with the pursuits of dissipation, and although there is a 
caution against it in the preface, you cannot for your soul avoid concluding 
that the author, as he gives an account of his own travels, is also doing 
so in his own character. Now really this is too bad ; vice ought to be a 
little more modest, and it must require impudence at least equal to the 
noble lord’s other powers, to claim sympathy gravely for the ennui 
arising from his being tired of his wassailers and his paramours, ^ There 
is a nionstrous deal of conceit in it too, for it is informing the n^enor 
part of the world that their little old-fashioned scruples of limitation 
are not worthy of Ms regard, while Ms fortune and possessions are such 
as have put all sorts of gratifications too much in his power to afford him 
ahy pleasure. Yet with all this conceit and assurance there is much 
poetical merit.in the hook, and I wish you would read it.” 

Lord Byron was, I need not say, the prime object of interest this season 
in the fasMonahle world of London ; nor did the Prince Begent owe the 
subsequent hostilities of the noble poet to any neglect on his part of the 
brilliant genius wMch had just been fully revealed in the Childe Harold. 
Mr. Murray, the publisher of the Bomaunt, on hearing, on the 29th of 

* Three of these lads, all under eighteen years of age, were executed on the scene 
of one of the murders here alluded to, April the 22nd, 1812. Their youth and 
penitence excited the deepest compassion, but ne\-er certainly was a severe example 
more necessary. 
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June, Lord Byron’s account of his introduction tS his Eoyal’ Highness, 
conceived that, by communicating it to Scott, he might afford the oppor- 
tunity of such a personal explanation between hisffcwo poetical friends, as 
should obliterate on both sides whatever painful feelings had survived the 
offensive allusions to Marmion in the English Bards and Scotch Eeviewers ; 
and this good-natured step had the desired consequences. Mr. Moore says 
that the correspondence “begun in some inquiries which Mr, Scott 
addressed to Lord Byron on the subject of his interview with Eoyalty 
but he would not have used that expression, had he seen the following 
letter : — 

“ My Lord, — 

“ I am uncertain if I ought to profit by the apology which is afforded 
me, by a very obliging communication from our acquaintance, John 
Murray of Eleet Street, to give your lordship the present trouble. But 
my instrusion concerns a wge debt of gratitude due to your lordship, 
and a much less important one of explanation, which I think I owe to 
myself, as I dislike standing low in the opinion of any person whose 
talents rank so highly in my own, as your lordship’s most deservedly 
do. 

“ The first comt, as our technical language expresses it, relates to the 

a d pleasure I have received from the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold, 
from its precursors ; the former, with all its classical associations, 
some of which are lost on so poor a scholar as I am, possesses the additional 
charm of vivid and animated description, mingled with original sentiment ; 
— ^but besides this debt, -sybich I owe your lordship in common with the 
rest of the reading public, I have to acknowledge my particular thanks 
for your having distinguished by praise, in the work which your lord- 
ship rather dedicated in general to satire, some of my own literary attempts. 
And tto leads me to put your lordship right in the circumstances 
respecting the s^e of Marmion, which had reached you in a distorted and 
misrepresented form, and which, perhaps, I have some reason to complain, 
were given to the public without more particular inquiry. The poem, 
my lord, was not written upon contract for a sum of money — though it 
is too true that it was sold and pubhshed in a very unfinished state, which 
I have since regretted, to enable me to extricate myself from soma 
engagements which fell suddenly upon me, by the unexpected misfortunes 
of a very near relation. So that, to quote statute and precedent, I really 
come under the case cited by Juvenal, though not quite in the extremity 
of the classic author — 

“Esurit, inlactam Paridi nisi vendit Agaven. 

“ And so much for a mistake into which your lordship might easily fall, 
especMy as I generally find it the easiest way of stopping sentimental 
compliments on the beauty, &c., of certain poeliy, and the delights which 
the author must have taken in the composition, by assigning the r’.adiest 
reason that will cut the discourse short, upon a subject where one must 
appear either conceited or affectedly rude and cynical. 

“ As for my attachment to literature, I sacrificed for the pleasure of 
pursuing it very fair chances of opulence and professional honours* at a 
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time of life wlien I fijlly knew tlieir yalne ; and I am not ashamed to 
say, that in deriving advantages in compensation from the partial favour 
of the public, I have aiLded some comforts and elegancies to a bare inde- 
pendence. I am sure your lordship’s good sense will easily put this un- 
important egotism to the right account ; for, though I do not know the 
motive would make me enter into controversy with a fair or an mjair 
literary critic, I may be well excused for a wish to clear my personal 
character from any tinge of mercenary or sordid feeling in the eyes of a 
contemporary genius. Your lordship hkewise permit me to add that . 
you would have escaped the trouble of this explanation had I not 
understood that the satire alluded to had been suppressed, not to be 
reprinted. For in removing a prejudice on your lordslup’s own mind, I 
had no intention of making any appeal by or through you to the public, 
since my own habits of life have rendered my detence as to avarice or 
rapacity rather too easy. 

“ Leaving this foohsh matter where it lies, I have to request your 
lordship’s acceptance of my best thanks for the flattering communication 
which you took the trouble to make Mr. Murray on my behalf, and which 
could not fail to give me the gratification which I am sure you intended. 

I daresay our worthy bibliopolist over-coloured his report of your lord- 
ship’s conversation with the Prince Regent, but I owe my thanks to him 
nevertheless for the excuse he has given me for intruding these pages on 
your lordship. Wishing you health, spirit, and perseverance to continue " 
your pilgrimage throng the interesting countries which you have still 
to pass with Childe Harold, I have the honour to be, ny lord, your lord- 
ship’s obedient servant, “ Walter Scott. 

“ P.S. — ^Will your lordship permit me a verbal criticism on Childe 
Harold, were it only to show I have read his Pilgrimage with attention? 
Nuestra Dama de la Pehd^ means, I suspect, not Our Lady of Crime or 
Punishment, but Our Lady of the Cliff ; the difference is, I believe, merely 
in the accentuation of peiia.” 

Lord Byron’s answer was in these terms ; — 

To Walter Seottj Edynbrngh. 

“ St. James’s Street, July 6, 1812. 

“Sib, — 

“ I have just been honoured with your letter. I feel sorry that you 
should have thought it worth while to notice the evil works of my non^, 
as the t.hi-ng is suppressed mlvmta/dly, and your explanation is too kind 
not to give me pam. The satire was -vyritten when I was very young 
and very angry, and fuUy bent on displaying my wrath and my wit, and 
now I am haunted by the ghosts of my wholesale assertions. I cannot 
sufficiently thank you for your praise ; and now, waiving myself, let me 
talk to you of the Prince Regent. He ordered me to be presented to 
him at a ball j and after some sayings, peculiarly pleasing from royal 
lips, as to my own attempts, he talked to me of you and your immor- 
talities ; he preferred you to every bard past and present, and asked 
which of your works pleased me most. It was a diSSlcult question. I 
answered 1 thought the Lay. He said his own opinion was nearly ^ 
sindlar. In speaking of the others, I told him that I thought you more 
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particularly the poet of Pririces, as they never appeared more fascinating 
than in Marmion and the Lady of the Lake. He yas pleased to coincide, 
and to dwell on the description of your Jamese^as no less royal than 
poetical. He spoke alternately of Homer and yourself, and seemed well 
acquainted with both ; so that (with the exception of the Turks and 
your humble servant) you were in very good company. I defy Murray 
to have exaggerated his Eoyal Highness’s opinion of your powers, nor 
can I pretend to enumerate all he said on the subject ; but it may give 
you pleasure to hear that it was conveyed in language which would only 
suffer by my attempting to transcribe it, and with a tone and taste which 
gave me a very hi^h idea of his abilities and accomplishments, which I 
had hitherto considered as confined to mmners, certainly superior to 
those of any living gentleman, 

“ This interview was accidental. I never went to the levie^ for, having 
seen the Courts of Mussulman and Catholic sovereigns, my curiosity was 
sufficiently allayed, and my pohtics being as perverse as my rhymes, I 
had, in fact, no busmess there. To be thus praised by your sovereign 
must be Ratifying to you ; and if that gratification is not alloyed by the 
communication being made through me, the ^bearer of it will consider 
himseK very fortunately, and sincerely, your obliged and obedient ser- 
vant, « Byron. 

P.S. — Excuse this scrawl, scratched in a great hurry, Und just after 
a journey.” 

Prom this time the epistolary intercourse between Scott and Byron 
continued to be kept up ; and it erelong assumed a tone of friendly con- 
fidence equally honourable to both these great competitors, without 
rivalry, for the favour of the literary world. 

This letter immediately preceded Scott’s second meeting with another 
of the most illustrious of his contemporaries. He had met Davy at Mr. 
Wordsworth’s when in the firsrflush of his celebrity in 1804, and been, 
,as one of his letters states, much delighted with “ the simple and un- 
affected style of his bearing—- the most agreeable characteristic of high' 
genius.” Sir Humphrey, now at the summit of his fame, had come, by 
his marriage with Scott’s accomplished relation, into possession of an 
ample fortune ; and he and his bride were among the first of the poet's 
visitants in the original cabin at Abbotsford. 
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ABBOTSFORD — ROKEBY AND BRIDAL OF TRIBRMAIN— AFFAIRS OF 
BALLANTYNES— DIFFICULTIES FOR MONEY. 

Towards tlie end of May, 1812, the Sheriff finally removed from 
Ashestiel to Abbotsford. The day when this occurred was a sad one for 
many a poor neighbour — ^for they lost, both in him and his wife, very 
generous protectors. In such a place, among the few evils which counter- 
balance so many good things in the condition of the peasantry, the most 
afflicting is the want of access to medical advice. As far as their means 
and skin would go, they had both done their utmost to supply this want ; 
and Mrs. Scott, in particular, had made it so much her business to visit 
^the sick in their scattered cottages, and bestowed on them the contents 
of her medicine-chest, as well as of the larder and cellar, Avith such un- 
wearied kindness, that her name is never mentioned there to this day 
without some expression of tenderness. Scott’s children remember the 
parting scene as one of unmixed affliction ; but it had had, as we shall 
see, its lighter features. 

Among the many amiable English friends whom he owed to his fre- 
quent visits at Rokeby Park, there was, I believe, none that had a higher 
place in his regard than the late Anne Lady Alvanley,the widow of the 
celebrated Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. He was fond 
of female society in general ; but her ladyship was a woman after his 
heart ; well bom and highly bred, but without the slightest tinge of the 
frivolities of modem fashion ; soundly informed, and a warm lover of 
literature and the arts, but holding in as great horror as himself the im- 
becile chatter and affected ecstasies of the blue-stocking generation. Her 
ladyship had written to him early in May, by Miss Sarah Smith (now 
Mrs. Bartley), whom I have already mentioned as one of his theatrical 
favourites ; and his answer contams, among other matters, a dietch of 
the “ Potest Plittmg.” 

To the Right JSonourdhle Lady Almnley. 

“Ashestiel, 25th May, 1812, 

“ I was honoured, my dear Lady Alvanley, by the kind letter which 
you sent me with our friend Miss Smith, whose talents are, I hope, receiv- 
ing at Edinburgh the full meed of honourable applause which they so 
highly merit. It is very much against my wiU that I am forced to speak 
of them by report alone, for this being the term of removing, I am under 
the necessity of being at this farm to superintend the transference of my 
goods and chattels, a most miscellaneous collection, to a small property, 
about five miles down the Tweed, which I purchased last year. ^ The 
neighbours have been much delighted with the procession of my furniture, 
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' in which old swords, bows, targets, and lances m|[de a very conspicuous 
show. A family of turkeys was accommodated^within the helmet of 
some •pre'm chevalier of ancient Border fame ; End the very cows, for 
aught I know, were bearing banners and muskets. I assure your lady- 
ship that this caravan, attended by a dozen of ragged rosy peasant chil- 
dren, carrying fishing-rods and spears, and leading ponies, greyhounds, 
and spaniels, would, as it crossed the Tweed, have furnished no bad sub- 
ject for the pencil, and really reminded me of one of the gipsy groups of 
Callot upon their march.” 

This was one of the busiest summers of Scott’s busy life. Till the iSlth 
of July he was at his post in the Court of Session five days every week ; 
but every Saturday evening found him at Abbotsford, to observe the 
progress his labourers had made within doors and without in his absence, 
and on Monday night he returned to Edinburgh. Even before the 
summer session commenced he appears to have made some advance in 
his Rokeb}^, for he writes to Mr. Morritt, from Abbotsford, on the 4th of 
' May, “As for the house and the poem, there are twelve masons hammer- 
ing at the one, and one poor noddle at the other — so they are both in 
progress ; ” and his literary labours throughout the long vacation were 
continued under the same sort of disadvantage. That autumn he had,, 
in fact, no room at all for himself. The only parlour which had been 
hammered into anything like habitable condition, served at once for 
dining-room, drawing-room, school-room, and study. A window look- 
ing to the river was kept sacred to his desk ; an old bed-curtain was 
nailed up across the room close behind his chair, and there, whenever 
the spade, the dibble, or the chisel (for he took his full share in all the 
work on hand) was laid aside, he pursued his poetical tasks, apparently 
undisturbed and unannoyed by the surrounding confusion of masons and 
carpenters, to say nothing of the lady’s small tidk, the children’s babble 
among themselves, or the repetition of their lessons. The truth, no doubt> 
was that when at Ms desk he did little more, as far as regarded poetry, 
than write down the lines which he had fashioned in his mind while 
pursuing his vocation as a planter, upon that bank which received 
originally, by way of joke, the title of the thicket “ I am now,” he says 
to Ellis (Oct. 17), “adorning a patch of naked land with trees, /cecims 
nepotihus umbmm, for I shall never live to enjoy their shade myself 
othenvise than in the recumbent posture of Tityrus or Menalcas.” But 
he did live to see the thicket deserve not only that name but a nobler one, 
and to fell with his o’wn hand many a well-grown tree that he had planted 
there. 

Another plantation of the same date, by his eastern boundary, was less 
successful. ^ For this he had asked and received from his early friend, 
the Marchioness of Stafford, a supply of acorns from Trentham, and it 
was named in consequence Sutherland Bower; but the field-mice, in the 
coiuse of the ensuing winter, contrived to root up and devour the whole 
of her ladyship’s goodly benefaction. A third space had been set apart, 
and duly enclosed,^ for the reception of some Spanish chestnuts o:^red 
to him by an admirer established in merchandise at Seville ; but that 
gentleman had not been a very knowing ally as to such matters, for when 
the chestnuts atrived it turned out that they had been boiled. 
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8cott writes thus Terry, in September : — 

“lam relieved of'^he labour of hearing Walters lesson by a gallant 
son of the Church, W,io-with one leg of wood and another of oak, walks 
to and fro from Melrose every day for that purpose. Pray stick to the 
dramatic work, and never suppose either that you can be intrusive, or 
that I can be uninterested in whatever concerns you. Yours, 

»W. S.” 


The tutor alluded to was Mr. Geoige Thomson, son of the minister of 
Melrose, who, when the house afforded better accommodation, was and 
continued for many years to be domesticated at Abbotsford. Scott had 
always a particular tenderness towards persons afflicted with any bodily 
misfortune ; and Thomson, whose leg had been amputated in consequence 
of a rough casualty of his boyhood, had a special share in his favour 
from the high spirit with which he refused at the time to betray the 
name of the companion that had occasioned his mishap, and continued 
ever afterwards to struggle against its disadvantages. Tall, vigorous, 
athletic, a dauntless horseman, and expert at the singlestick, George 
formed a valuable as well as picturesque addition to the Xail of the new 
laird, who often said, “ In the Dominie, like myself, accident has spoiled 
a capital lifeguardsman.” His many oddities and eccentricities in no 
degree interfered with the respect due to his amiable feelings, upright 
principles, and sound learning ; nor did Dominie Tlmmeon at all quarrel 
m after times with the universal credence of the neighbourhood that 
he had famished many features for the inimitable personage whose 
designation so nearly resembled his own ; and if he has not yet “ wagged 
his head” in a “ pulpit o’ his ain,” he well knows it has not been so for 
want of earnest and long-continued intercession on the part of the author 
of Guy Mannering. 

For many years Scott had accustomed himself to proceed in the com- 
position of poetry along with that of prose essays of various descriptions; 
but it is a remarkable fact that he chose this period of perpetual noise 
and bustle, w^hen he had not even a summer-house to himself, for the 
new experiment of carrying on two poems at the same time — and this 
too without suspending the heavy labour of his edition of Swift, to say 
nothing of the various lesser matters in which the BaUantynes were, from 
day to day, calling for the assistance of his judgment and his pen. In 
the same letter in which WiUiam Erskine acknowledges the receipt of 
the first four pages of Rokeby, he adverts also to the Bridal of Triermain 
as being abeady in rapid progress. The fragments of this second poem, 
inserted in the Register of the preceding year, had attracted considerable 
notice ; the secret of theb authorship had been well kept ; and by soma 
means, even in the direwdest cbcles of Edinburgh, the belief had become 
prevalent that they proceeded not from Scott but from Erskine. Scott 
' had no sooner completed his bargain as to the copyright of the unwritten 
Rokeby, than he resolved to pause from time to time in its composition, 
and weave those fragments into a shorter and lighter romance, executed 
in a different metre, and to be published anonymously, in a small pocket 
volume, as nearly as possible on the same day with the avowed quarto. 
He expected great amusement from the comparisons which, tho critic's 
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would no doubt indulge themselves in drawing between himself and 
this humble candidate ; and Erskme good-humoui^dly entered into the 
scheme, undertaking to do nothing which shouht enectually suppress 
the notion of his having set himseu up as a modest rival to his friend. 
iTay, he suggested a further refinement, which in the sequel had no small 
share in the success of this little plot upon the sagacity of the reviewers. 
Having said that he much admired the opening of tne first canto of Rokeby, 
Erskine adds, “ I shall request your accoucheur to send me your little 
Dugald too as he gradually makes his progress. What I have seen is 
delightful. You are (iware how difficult it is to form any opinion of a 
worK, the general plan of which is unknown, transmitted merely in legs 
and ^vings as they are formed and feathered. Any remarks must be of 
the most minute and superficial kind, confined chiefly to the language, 
and otlier such subordinate matters. I shall be very much amused if 
the secret is kept and the knowing ones taken in. To prevent any dis- 
covery from your prose, what think you of putting dowui your ideas of 
what the preface ought to contain, and allowing me to write it over ? 
And perhaps a quizzing review might be concocted.” 

This last hint was welcome ; and among other parts of the preface to 
Triermain which threw out “ the knowing ones,” certain Greek quota- 
tions interspersed in it are now accounted for. Scott, on his part, 
appears to have studiously interwoven into the piece allusions to personal 
feelings and experiences more akin to his friend’s history and character 
than to his own ; and he did so still more largely, when repeating this 
experiment, in the introductory parls of Harold, the Dauntless. 

The same post which conveyed William Erskine’s letter above quoted, 
brought him an equally wise and kind one from Mr. Morritt, in answer 
to a fresh application for some minute details about the scenery and 
local traditions of the Valley of the Tees. Scott had promised to spend 
part of this autumn at Rokeby Park himself ; but now, busied as he was 
■with his planting operations at home, and continually urged by Ballan- 
tyne to have the poem ready for publication by Christmas, ne would 
willingly have trusted his friend’s knowledge in place of his own obser'* 
vation and research. Mr. Morritt gave him in reply various particulars, 
which I need not here repeat, but added, — “ I am really sorry, my dear 
Scott, at your abandonment of your kind intention of visiting Rokeby ; 
and my sorrow is not quite selfish, for seriously I wish you could have 
come, if but for a few clays, in order, on the spot, to settle accurately in 
your mind the localities of the new poem, and all their petty circum- 
stances, of which there are many that would give interest and ornament 
to your descriptions. I am too much flattered by your proposal of 
inscribing the poem to me, not to accept it vdth gratitude and pleasure. 
I shall always feel your friendship as an honour : we all wish our 
.honours to be permanent, and yours promises mine at least a fair chance 
of immortality. I hope, however, you will not be obliged to write in a 
hurry on account of the impatience of your booksellers. They am, I 
think, ill advised in their proceedinij, for surely the book wiU be the more 
likely , to succeed from not being forced prematurely into this critical 
world. Do not be persuaded to risk your established fame on this 
hazardous experiment If you want a few hundreds independcu: kL 
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these booksellers, yoi'r credit is so very good, now that you have got rid 
of your Old Man of t^e Sea, that it is no great merit to trust you, and I 
happen at this moment to have five or six for which I have no sort of 
demand ; so rather than be obliged to spur Pegasus beyond the power of 
pulling him up when he is going too fast, do consult your own judgment 
and set the midwives of the trade at defiance. Don’t be scmpiiloiis to 
the disadvantage of your Muse, and above all, be not offended at me for 
a proposition which is meant in the true spirit of friendship. I am more 
than ever anxious for your success. The Lady of the Lake more than 
succeeded ; I think Don Koderick is less popular. I want this work to 
be anotW Lady at the least. Surely it would be worth your while for 
such an object to spend a week of your time, and a portion of your Old 
Man’s salary, in a mail-coach flight hither, were it merely to renew your 
acquaintance with the counti^, and to rectify the little misconceptions of 
a cursory view. Ever affectionately yours, “ J. B. S. M.” 

This appeal was not to be resisted. Scott, I believe, accepted hlr. 
Morritt’s friendly offer so far as to ask his assistance in having some of 
Ballantyne’s bills discounted ; and he proceeded the week after to Bokeby, 
by the way of Flodden and Hexham, travelling on horseback, his eldest 
boy and girl on their ponies, while Mrs. Scott followed them in the 
carriage. Two little incidents that diversified this ride through Nor- 
thumberland have found their way into print already ; but, as he was 
fond of telling them both down to the end of his days, 1 must give them 
a place liere also. Halting at Elodden to expound the field of battle 
to his young folks, he found thdt Marmion had, as might have been 
expected, benefited the keeper of the public house there very largely; 
and the village Boniface, overflowing with latitude, expressed nis anxiety 
to have a Head for his sign-post. The poet demurred to this pro- 
posal, and assured mine host that nothing could be more appropriate tlian 
the portraiture of a foaming tankard, which already surmounted his 
doorway. “ Why, the painter-man has not made an ill job,” said the 
landlord, «^but 1 would fain have something more connected with the 
book that has brought me so much good custom.” He produced a well- 
thumbed copy, and handing it to the author, begged he would at lea^ 
suggest a motto from the Tale of Elodden Eield, Scott opened the book 
at the death scene of the hero, and his eye was immediately caught by 
the inscription” in black letter, — 

** Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyl Gray,” &c. 

. « Well, my friend,” said he, “ what more would you have % You need 
but strike out one letter in the first of these lines, and make yo^ painte^ 

' man,, the next time he comes this way, print between the jolly tankard 
and your own name — 

“ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pat.” 

' Scott was delighted to find, on his return, that this suggestion had been 
adopted, and for aught I know the romantic legend may still be risible, 
other story I shall give in the words of Mr. Gillies. “ It happened 
at a small country town that Scott suddenly required medicsal advice tor 
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one of his servants, and on inquiring if there was a^ doctor at the place 
was told that there were two — one long estabhshej^ and the other a new 
comer. The latter gentleman, “being luckily foimi at home, soon made 
his appearance, — a grave, sagacious-looking personage, attired in black, 
with a shovel hat, in whom, to Ms utter astoniSiment, Sir Walter 
recognized a Scotch blacksmith, who had formerly practised, with tolerable 
success, as a veterinary operator in the neighbourhood of Ashestiel. ‘ How, 
in all the world I* excMmed he, ‘can it be possible that this is John 
Lundie V ‘In troth is it, your Honour— just a’ that ’s for hM ‘ Well, 
but let us hear : you were a horse-doctor before ; now'-, it seems, you are 
a man-doctor ; how do you get on ? ’ ‘ Ou, just extraordinar' weel ; for 
your Honour maun ken my practice is vera sure and orthodox. I depend 
entirely upon twa dmjples.^ ‘ And what may their names be ? Perhaps 
it is a secret V ‘ I T1 tell your Honour,* in a low tone ; ‘ my twa simples 
are just laudartiy and calamy ! * * Simples with a vengeance ! * replied 
Scott. ‘ But John, do you never happen to Mil any of your patients 
‘ Kill ? Ou ay, may be sae I Whiles they die, and whiles no ; but it *s 
the win 0 * Providence. Ony Juyw, your Hormt/tj it wad he lang before it 
radkes up for Flodden ! * ” 

It was also in the course of this expedition that Scott first made acquaint- 
ance with the late excellent and venerable Shute Barrington, Bishop of 
Durham. The travellers, having reached Auckland overnight, were seeing 
thepublicroomsof thecastle at an early hournextmorning, when theBishop 
happened, in passing^ through one of them, to catch a glimpse of Scott^ 
person, and immediately recogmzing him, from the likeness of the 
en^avings by this time multipfied, introduced himseK to the party, and 
insisted upon acting as cicerone. After showing them the picture-gallery 
and so forth, his lordship invited them to join the morning service of 
the ch^el, and .when that was over insisted on their remaining to break- 
fast. But Scott and his lordship were by this time so much pleased 
with each other that they could not part so easily. The good JBishop 
ordered, his horse, nor did Scott observe without admiration the proud 
curvetting of the animal on which his lordship proposed to accom^Dany 
him during the next stage of Ms progress. “ Why, yes, Mr, Scott,** said 
the gentle but high-spirited old man, “ I still like to feel my horse under 
me.** He was then in Ms seventy-ninth year, and survived to the age of 
ninety-two, the model in all tMngs of a real prince of the Church. They 
parted, after a ride of ten miles, wmh mutual regret ; and on all subsequent 
rides in that direction. Bishop Auckland was one of the poet*s regular 
halting-places. 

At llokeby, on this occasion, Scott remained about a week ; and I 
transcribe the following brief account of his proceedings wMle there 
from Mr, Morritt’s Memorcmdum ; — I had, of course,** he says, “ had 
nuiny previous opportunities of testing the almost conscientious ndelity 
of his local descriptions \ but I could not help being singularly struck 
with the lights which this visit threw on that characteristic of his com- 
positions. ^ The morning after he arrived he said, ‘ You have often given 
me materials for romance— now I want a good robber*s cave and an old 
church of the right sort.*^ We rode out, and he found what he wanted 
in the ancient slate quarries of Brignal and the ruined Abbey of Bggle- 
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stone. I observed b-p noting down even the peculiar little wild flowers 
and herbs that accidentally grew round and on the side of a bold crag 
near his intended ca\^ of Gujr Denzil, and could not help saying, that as 
he was not to be upon oath in his work, daisies, violets, and primroses 
would be as poetic^ as any of the humble plants he was examining. 

I laughed, in short, at his scrupulousness. But I understood him when 
he replied, ‘ that in nature herself no two scenes are exactly alike, and 
that whoever copied truly what was before his eyes, would possess the 
same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an imagination 
as boundless as the range of nature in the scenes he recorded ; whereas, 
whoever trusted to imagination, would soon find his own mind circum- 
scribed, and contracted to a few favourite images, and the repetition of 
these woidd sooner or later produce that very monotony and barrenness 
which had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of any but 
the patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,* he said, ‘local names 
and peculiarities m&e a fictitious story look so much better in the face.* 
In fact, from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with the most 
beautiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend, 
and when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the Knife-grinder, 

^ Story 1 God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir,* he would laugh, and 
say, ‘Then let us make one — nothing so easy as to make a tradition.*** 
Mr. Momtt adds, that he had brought with hm about half the Bridal 
of Triermain, told him that he meant to bring it out the same week with 
Bokeby, and promised himself particular satisfaction in laying a trap for 
Jeffreys who, however, as we shall see, escaped the snare. 

We are now close upon the end of this busy t'welvemonth ; but I must 
not turn the leaf to 1813 without noticing one of its miscellaneous in- 
cidents — ^his first intercourse by letter with the poet Crabbe. Mr. Hatch- 
ard, the publisher of his Tales, forwaKled a copy of the book to Scott sb 
soon as it was ready ; and, the bookseller having communicated to his 
author some flattering expressions in Scott’s letter of acknowledgment, 
Mr. Crabbe addressed him as follows : — 

To Walter Scott ^ Esg,, EdMurgh. 

it gjjj « Merston, G-rantham, 13th October, 1812. 

“ Mr. Hatchard, judging rightly of the satisfaction it would afford me, 
has been so obliging as to communicate your two letters, in one of which 
you desire my Tales to be sent ; in the other you acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of them ; and in both you mention my verses in such tenns, that 
it would be affected in me where I to deny, and I think unjust^ if I 
were to conceal, the pleasure you give me. I am indeed highly gratified. 

“ I have long entertained a hearty wish to be made known to a poet 
whose works are so greatly and so universally admired ; and I contmued 
to hope that I might at some time find a common friend, by whose inter- 
vention I might obtain that honour ; but I am confined W duties near 
my home, and by sickness in it, ^ It may be long before 1 be in tow]^ - 
and then no such opportunity might offer. Excuse me, then, sir, if I 
gladly -seize this which now occurs to express my thanks for the politeness 
of your expressions, as well as my desire of being known to a gentleman 
who has delighted and affected me, and moved all the passious and 
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ings in tnm, I believe — Envy surely excepted -^certainly, if I know 
myself, but in a moderate degree. I truly rejoic^,m your success ; and 
while I am entertaining, in my way, a certain set wf readers, for the most 
part, probably, of peculiar turn and habit, I can with pleasure see the 
effect yon produce on all. Mr. Hatchard tells me that he hopes or ex- 
pects that thousands read my Tales, and I am convinced that your 
publisher might, in like manner, so speak of your ten thousands ; but 
this, though it calls to mind the passage, is no true comparison with the 
related prowess of David and Saul, because I have no evil spirit to arise 
and trouble me on the occasion ; though, if I had, I know no David 
wliose skill is so likely to allay it. Once more, sir, accept my best thanks, 
with my best wishes for your health and happiness, who am, with great 
esteem and true respect, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

“Geoege Ceabbe.” 

It will always be considered as one of the most pleasing peculiarities 
in Scott’s history that he was the friend of every great contemporary poet. 
Crabbe was no exception to the rule ; yet I could hardly name one of 
them who, manly principles and the cultivation of literature apart, had 
many points of resemblance to him, and surely not one who had fewer 
than Crabbe. 

Scott continued, this year, his care for the Edinburgh Annual Register 
— ^the historical department of which was again supplied by Mr. Southey. 
The poetical miscellany owed its opening jjiece, the ballad of Polydore, 
to the readiness with which Scott entered into correspondence with its 
author, who sent it to him anonymously, with a letter which, like the 
verses, might well have excited ranch interest in his mind, even had it 
not concluded with stating the writer’s age to Scott invited 

the youth to visit him in the country, was greatly pleased with the 
modesty of his manners and the originality of his conversation, and 
wrote to Joanna Baillie, that, “though not one of the crimps for the 
Muses,” he thought he could hardly be mistaken in believing that in the 
boyish author of Polydore he had discovered a true genius, ‘When I 
mention the name of my Mend William Howison of Clydegrove, it will 
be allowed that he prognosticated wisely. He continued to correspond 
with this young gentleman and his father, and gave both much advice, 
for which both were most grateful. There was inserted in the same 
volume a set of beautiful stanzas, inscribed to Scott by Mr. Wilson, imder 
the title of the Magic Mirror, in which that enthusiastic young poet also 
bears a lofty and lasting testimony to the gentle kindness with which his 
earlier efforts had been encouraged by him whom he designates, for the 
first time, by what afterwards became one of his standiug titles, that of 
^The Great Magician.” 

Scott’s own chief contribution to this volume was a brief account of 
the Life and Poems, hitherto, unpublished, of Patrick Carey, whom he 
pronounces to have been not only as stout a cavalier, but almost as good 
a' poet as his contemporary Lovelace. That essay was expanded, and 
pi^xed to an edition of Carey’s Trivial Poems and Triolets, which Scott 
published in 1820 . 

The year 18 X 2 had the usual share of mipor literary' labours, such as 
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contributions to tbe.-tjoitrnals, and before it closed the romance of Roheby 
was finished. Tho\ gh it had been long in hand, the MS. sent to the 
printer bears abundant evidence of its being the frirm cum; tluiee 
cantos at least reached Ballantyne through the Melrose post, written on 
paper of various sorts and sizes, full of blots and interlineations, the 
closing couplets of a despatch now and then encircling the page, and 
mutilated by the breaking of the seal. 

According to the recollection of Mr. CadeU, though James Ballantyne 
read the poem as the sheets were advancing through the press to his 
usual circle of literary dilettanti^ their whispers were far from exciting in 
Edinburgh such an intensity of expectation as had been witnessed in the 
case of the Lady of the Lake. He adds, however, that it was looked for 
with undimiiiished anxiety in the south. “ Send me Rokeby,” Byron 
writes to Murray on seeing it advertised. “Who the devil is he? No 
matter, he has good connexions, and will be well introduced.”* Such, 
I suppose, was the general feeling in London. I well remember, being 
in those days a young student at Oxford, how the booksellers’ shops there 
were beleaguered for the earliest copies, and how he that had keen so 
fortunate as to secure one was followed to liis chambers by a tribe of 
friends, all as eager to hear it read as ever horse-jockeys were to see the 
conclusion of a match at Newmarket ; and indeed not a few of those 
enthusiastic academics had bets depending on the issue of the struggle, 
which they considered the elder favourite as making, to keep his own 
ground against the fiery rivalry of Ohilde Harold. 

The poem was published a day or two before Scott returned to Edin- 
burgh from Abbotsford, between which place and Mertoun he had divided 
his Christmas vacation. 

The follomng letter lets us completely behind the scenes at the publica- 
tion of Rokeby : — 

To J. B, S. MorriUi JEsq.f MoM>p Parle. 

“Dear Morritt, — “Edinburgh, 12th January, 1813. 

“The publication of Eokeby was delayed tih Monday, to give the 
London publishers a fair start. My copies, that is, my friends’, were all 
to be got off about Friday or Saturday ; but yours may have been a little 
later, as it was to be what they call a picked one. I will call at Ballan- 
tyne’s as I return from this place, and close the letter with such news as 
I can get about it there. The book has gone off here very bobbishly ; for 
the impression of 3,000 and upwards is within two or three score of being 
exhausted, and the demand for these continuing faster than they can be 
boarded. I am heartily glad of this, for now I nave nothing to fear but 
a bankruptcy in the Gazette of Parnassus ; but the loss of five or six 
thousand pounds to my good friends and school companions would liave 
afflicted me very much. I wish we could whistle j^ou here to-day. 
Ballantyne alwa}^ gives a christening dinner, at which the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and a great many of my friends, are formally feasted. He 
has always the best singing that can be heard in Edinburgh, and we have 
usually a very pleasant party, at which your health as patron and prot 
prietoy qf Rokeby will be faithfully and honourably remembered* ^ 

* Byron’s life and Works, vol. li, p. 1^9, 
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“ Love to Mrs. Morritt. J ohn BaUantyne says lie ifes just about eighty 
copies left, out of 3,250, this being the second day o* publication, and the 
book a two guinea one.” ^ 

It will surprise no one to hear that Mr. Morritt assured his friend he 
considered Rokeby as the best of all his poems. The admirable, perhape 
the unique fidelity of the local descriptions, might alone have swayed, 
for I wfil not say it perverted, the judgment of the lord of that beautiful 
and thenceforth classical domain; and, indeed, I must admit that I 
never understood or appreciated hsdf the charm of this poem until I had 
become familiar with its scenery. But Scott himself had not designed 
to rest his strength on these descriptions. He said to James Ballantyne 
while the work was in progress (September 2), “ I hope the thing will do, 
chiefly because the world will not expect from me a poem of which the 
interest turns upon character and in another letter (October 28, 1812), 
“ I iliirik you will see the sa e sort of difference taken in all my former 
poems,— of which I would say, if it is fair for me to say anything, that 
the force in the Lay is thrown on style — ^in Marmion, on description — 
and in the Lady of the Lake, on incident.” I suspect some of these dis- 
tinctions may have been matters of afterthought ; but as to Rokeby there 
can be no mistake. His own original conceptions of some of its principal 
characters have been explained ;* and I believe no one who compares the 
poem with his novels wiR doubt that, had he undertaken their por- 
traiture in prose, they would have come forth with effect hardly inferior 
to any of all the CTOups he ever created. As it is, I question whether 
even in his prose fliere is anything more exquisitely wrought out, as well 
as fancied, than the whole contrast of the two rivals for the love of the 
heroine in Rokeby ; and that heroine herself, too, has a very particular 
interest attached to her. Writing to Miss Edgeworth five years after 
\,his time (March 10, 1818), he says, “ I have not read one of my poems 
since they were printed, excepting last year the Lady of the Lake, which 
I liked better than I expected, but not well enough to induce me to go 
through the rest, so I may truly say with Macbeth — 

‘ I am afraid to think of what I ’ve done— 

Look on ’t again 1 dare not.* 

“ This much of Matilda I recollect-^for that is not so easily forgotten) 
—■that she was attempted for the existing person of a lady who is now 
no more, so that I am particularly flattered with your distinguishing it 
from the others, which are in general mere shadows.” I can have no 
doubt that the lady he here aRudes to was the object of his own unfortu- 
nate first love ; and as Rttle, that in the romantic generosity, both of the 
youthful poet who fails to win her higher favour, and of his chivalrous 
competitor, we have before us something more than “ a mere shadow.” 

In spite of these graceful characters, the inimitable scenery on which 
they are presented, and the splendid vivacity and thrilling interest of 
several chapters in the story— such as the opening interview with Bertram 
and" Wydiff— the flight up the cRff on the Greta— the first entrance of 
Rie cave at Brignall— the firing of Rokeby Castle— and the catastrophe 

' ♦ gee last edition of Rokeby. 
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in Eglistone Abbey ; spite certainly of exquisitely happy lines profusely 
scattered tbrougbout^e whole composition, and of some detached images 
— ^that of the setting w the tropical sun, for example — ^which were never 
surpassed by any poet ; in spite of all these merits, the immediate success 
of Bokeby was greatly inferior to that of the Lady of the Lake ; nor has 
it ever since been so much a favourite with the public at large as any 
other of his poetical romances. He ascribes this failure, in his Introduc- 
tion of 1830, partly to the radically unpoetical character of the Round- 
heads ; but surely their character has its poetical side also, had his pre- 
judices allowed him to enter upon its study with impartial sympathy; 
and I doubt not Mr. Morritt suggested the difficulty on this score, when 
the outline of the story was as yet undetermined, from consideration 
rather of the poet’s peculiar feelings, and powers as hitherto exhibited, 
than of the subject absolutely. Partly he blames the satiety of the public 
ear, which had had so much of his rhythm, not only from himself, but 
from dozens of mocking-birds, male and female, all more or less applauded 
in their day, and now aU equally forgotten. This circumstance, too, had 
probably no slender effect ; the more that, m defiance of all the hints of 
his friends, he now, in his narrative, repeated (with more negligence) the 
uniform octosyllabic couplets of the Lady of the Lake, instead of recur- 
ring to the more varied cadence of the Lay or Marmion. It is fair to add 
that, among the London circles at least, some sarcastic fiings in Mr. Moore’s 
** Twopenny Post-Bag ” must have had an unfavourable influence on this 
occasion.* But the cause of failure which the poet himself places lairt, 
was unquestionably the main one. The deeper and darker passion of 
Ohilde Harold, the audacity of its morbid voluptuousness, and the me- 
lancholy majesty of the numbers in which it defied the world, had taken 
the general imagination by storm ; and Bokeby, with many beauties and 
some sublimities, was pitched, as a whole, on a key which seemed tame 
in the comparison. 

I have ^eady adverted to the fact that Scott felt it a relief, not a 
fatigue, to compose the Bridal of Triermain pan passu with Bokeby. In 
answer, for example, to one of James BaHantyne’s letters, urging accele- 
rated speed with the weightier romance, he says, “ I fuUy share in your 
anxiety to get forward the grand work ; but, I assure you, I feel the 
more confidence from coquetting with the guerilla.” 

The quarto of Bokeby was fouowed, within two months, by the small 

* See, for instance, the Epistle of Lady Corke— or that of Meissrs. Lackington, 
booksellers, to one of their dandy authors 

“ Should you feel any touch at jpoetical glow 
We ’ve a scheme to suggest — Sir. Scott, you must know 
(^0, we ’re sorry to say it, now works for the Bow), 

Having quitted the Borders to seek new renown, 

Is coming hy long Quarto stages to town. 

And beginning with Bokeby (the job’s sure to pay), 

Means to do all the gentlemen’s seats on the way. 

How, the scheme is, though none of our hackneys can beat him, 

To start a new poet through Highgate to meet him ; 

Vtho by means of quick proofs— no revises— long coaches— 

, Mav do a few villas before Scott approaches ; 

IndTeed, if our Pegasns be not curst shabbj^ 

He’ll r§ach, without foundering, at least Woburn Abbey,” 
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volume whioli had been designed for a twin bir|li, — ^the MS. had been 
transcribed by one of the Ballantynes themsel^^es, in order to guard 
against any indiscretion of the press people ; and the mystification, aided 
and abetted by Erskine, in no small degree Heightened the interest of its 
reception. Except Mr. Morritt, Scott had, so far as I am aware, no 
English confidant upon this occasion. Whether any of his daily com- 
panions in the Parliament House were in the secret I have never heard ; 
but I can scarcely believe that any of those intimate friends, who had 
known him and Erskine from their youth upwards, could have for a 
moment believed the latter capable either of the invention or the execu- 
tion of this airy and fascinatmg romance in little. Mr. Jeffrey, for whom 
chiefly “ the trap had been set,” was far too sagacious to be caught in it ; 
but, as it happened, he made a voyage that year to America, and thus 
lost tlie opportunity of immediately expressing his opinion either of 
Rokeby or of the Bridal of Triermain. The writer in the Quarterly 
Review seems to have been completely deceived. “We have already 
spoken of it,” says the critic, “as an imitation of Mr. Scott’s style of 
composition^ and if we are compelled to make the general approbation 
more precise and specific, we should say, that if it be inferior in vigour 
to some of his productions, it equals or surpasses them in elegance and 
beauty ; that it is more uniformly tender, and far less infected with the 
unnatural prodigies and coarseness of the earlier romances. In estimating 
its merits, however, we should forget that it is offered eu^ an imitation. 
The diction undoubtedly reminds us of a rh;^thm and cadence we have 
heard' before ; but the sentiments, descriptions, and characters have 
qualities that are native and unborrowed .” — Quarterly Review, July, 1813. 

If this writer was, as I suppose, Ellis, he probably considered it as a 
thing impossible that Scott should have engaged in such a scheme without 
giving him'a hint of it ; but to have admitted into the secret any one who 
was likely to criticise the piece, would have been to sacrifice the very 
object of the device. Erskine’s own suggestion, that “ perhaps a quizzical 
review might be got up,” led, I believe, to nothing more important than 
a paragraph in one of the Edinburgh newspapers. He may be pardoned 
for having been not a little flattered to find it generally considered as not 
impossible that he should have written such a poem — and I have heard 
Ballantyne say, that nothing could be more amusing than the style of 
his coquetting on the subject while it was yet fresh ; but when this first 
excitement was over, his natural feeling of what was due to himself, as 
well as to his friend, dictated many a remonstrance ; and, though he 
ultimately acquiesced in permitting another minor romance to be put 
forth in the same manner, ne did so reluctantly, and was for from acting 
his part so well. 

Scott says in the Introduction to the Lord of the Isles, “As Mr. Erskine 
was more tiian suspected of a taste for poetry, and as I took care, in several 
places, to mix something that might resemble (as fax as was in my power) 
my friend’s feeling and manner, the train easily caught, and two large 
editions were sold.’^ Among the passages to which he here Eludes, are 
ho doubt those in which the character of the minstrel Arthurds shaded 
with the coloimings of an almost effeminate gentleness. Yet, in the mhlst 
of them, the “mighty minstrel” himself, from time to time, escapes; as, 
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for instance, where, the lover bids Lncy, in that exquisite picture of 
crossing a mountail^stream, trust to his stalwart arm” — 

^ “ Which could yon oak’s^prone trunk uprear.” 

Nor can I pass the compliment to Scott’s own fair patroness, where 
Lucy’s admirer is made to confess, with some momentary lapse of gal- 
lantry, that he 

** Ne’er won — best meed to minstrel true — 

• One favouring smile from fair Buccleuch ; ’* 

nor the burst of genuine Borderism — 

** Bewcastle now must keep the hold, 

Speir-Adam’s steeds must bide in stall ; 

Of Hartley Bum the bowmen bold 
Must only shoot from battled wall ; 

And Liddesdale may buckle spur, 

And Teviot now may belt the brand, 

Taras and Ewes keep nightly stir, 

And Eskdale foray Cumberland.” 

But, above all, the choice of the scenery, both of the Introductions and of 
the story itself, reveals the early and treasured predilections of the poet 
For who that remembers the circumstances of nis first visit to the Vale 
of St. John, but must see throughout the impress of his own real 
romance ? I own I am not without a suspicion that, in one passage, 
which always seemed to me a blot upon the composition — ^that in which 
Arthur derides the military coxcombries of his rival— 

“ Who comes in foreign trasbery 
Of tinkling chain and spur— 

A walking haberdashery 
Of feathers, lace, and fur; — 

In Rowley’s antiquated phrase, 

Horse-milliner of modern days 

there is a sly reference to the incidents of a certain ball, of August, 1797, 
at the Gilsland Spa. 

Among the more prominent Erskinisms are the eulogistic mention of 
Glasgow, the scene of Erskine’s education ; and the hnes on Collins, — a 
supplement to whose Ode on the Highland Superstitions is, as far as I , 
know, the only specimen that ever was published of Erskine’s verse. 

As a whole, the Bridal of Triermain appears to me as characteristic of 
Scott as any of his larger poems. His genius pervades and animates it 
beneath a thin and playful veil, which perhaps adds as much of grace as 
it takes away of splendour. As Wordsworth says of the eclipse on the 
Lake of Lugano — 

« »T is sunlight sheathed and gently charmed ; ” 

and I think there is at once a lightness and a polish of versification be^ 
yond what he has elsewhere attained. If it be a miniature, it is such a ^ 
one as a Cooper might have hung fearlessly beside the masterpieces of 
Vandyke. 

The Introductions contain some of the most exquisite passages he ever 
produced ; hut their general effect has always struck me as unfortuimte, 

Nb art can reconcile us to contemptuous satire of the merest frivolities ^ ^ 
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of modern life — some of them already, in twenty ye^s, grown obsolete— 
interlaid between such bright visions of the old woiM of romance, when 

“Strength was gigantic, valour high, 

And wisdom soared beyond the sky, 

And beauty had such matchless beam 
AS lights not now a lover’s dream.” 

The fall is grievous, from ihe hoary minstrel of Newark, and his feverish 
tears on Killiecrankie, to a pathetic swain, who can stoop to denounce as 
objects of his jealousy — 

“.The landaulet and four blood bays, 

The Hessian boot and pantaloon.” 

Before Triermain came out, Scott had taken wing for Abbotsford ; and 
indeed he seems to have so contrived it in his earlier period, that he should 
not be in Edinburgh when any unavowed work of his was published ; 
whereas, from the first, in the case of books that bore his name on the 
title-page, he walked as usual to the Parliament House, and bore all the 
buzz and tattle of friends and acquaintance With an air of good-humoured 
equanimity, or rather total apparent indifference. 

I add a letter to Lady Louisa Stuart, who had sent him a copy of these 
lines, found by Lady Douglas on the back of a tattered bank-note — 

“Farewell, my note, and wheresoe’er ye wend. 

Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man’s fnend. 

You ’ve leit a poor one, go to one as poor. 

And drive despair and hunger from his door.” 

It appears that these noble friends had adopted, or feigned to adopt, the 
belief that the Bridal of Triermain was a production of Mr. R. P. Gillies, 
who had about this time published an imitation of Lord Byron’s 
Eomaunt, under the title of ‘/Childe Alarique.” 

“Dear Ladt Louisa, — 

“ Nothing can give me more pleasure than to hear from you, because 
it is both a most acceptable favour to me, and also a sign that your own 
spirits are recovering their tone. Ladies are, I think, very fortunate in 
having a resource in work at a time when the mind r^ects intellectual 
amusement. Men have no resource but striding up and down the room, 
like a bird that beats itself to pieces against the oars of its cage ; whereas 
needlework is a sort of sedative, too mechanical to worry the mind by 
distracting it from the points on which its musings turn, yet gradually 
assisting it in regaining steadiness and composure ; for so curiously are 
our bodies and minds linked together, that the remilar and constant 
employment of the former on anjr process, however dull and uniform, has 
the effect of tranquillizing, where it cannot disarm, the feelings of the other. 
I am very much pleased with the lines on the guinea-note, and if Lady 
Douglas does not object, I would willmgly mention the circumstance in 
the Edinburgh Annual Register. I think it will give the author great 
delight to know that his mies had attracted attention, and had sent the 
paper on which they were recorded, ‘ Heaven-directed, to the poor.* Of 
cc)urse I would mention no names. There was, as your ladysMp may 
rebember, some years since, a most audacious and determiiied murder 
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committed on a porter belonging to the British Linen Company’s BanJc 
at Leith, who was stsfxhhe'd to the heart in broad daylight, and robbed of 
a large sum in notes.* If ever tliis crime comes to light, it will be thro agti 
the circumstance of an idle young fellow having written part of a play- 
house song on one of the notes, which, however, has as yet never appeared 
in circulation. 

I am very glad you like Rokeby, which is nearly out of fashion and 
memory with me. It has been wonderfully popular, about ten thousand 
copies having walked off already in about three months, and the demand 
continuing faster than it can be supplied. As to my imitator, the Knight 
of Triermain, I will endeavour to convey to Mr. Gillies (puisque Gillies 
il esl ) your ladyship’s very just strictures on the Introduction to the second 
canto ; but if he takes the opinion of a hacked old author like myself, 
he will content himself with avoiding such heviLes in future, without 
attempting to mend those which are already made. There is an ominous 
old proverb which says confess and he hanged j and truly if an author 
acknowledges his own blunders, I do not know who he can expect to 
stand by him ; whereas, let him confess nothing, and he will always find 
some injudicious admirers to vindicate even his faults. So that I think 
after publication the effect of criticism should be prospective, in which 
point of view I daresay Mr. G. will take your friendly hint, especially 
as it is confirmed by lhat of the best judges who have read the poem.” 

About a month after the publication of the Bridal of Triermain, the 
affairs of the Messrs. Ballantyne, which had never apparently been in 
good order since the establishment of the bookselling firm, became so 
embarrassed as to call for Scott’s most anxious efforts to disentangle them. 

Indeed, it is clear that there had existed some very serious perplexity 
in the course of the preceding autumn ; for Scott writes to J ohn Ballan- 
tyne, while Rokeby was in progress (August 11, 1812) — “ I hpe a letter 
from James, very anxious about your health and state of spirits. If you 
suffer the present inconveniences to depress you too much, you are wrong ; 
and if you conceal any part of them, are very unjust to us all. lam 
always ready to make any sacrifices to do justice to engagements, and 
would rather sell anything or everythii^, than be less than true men to' 
the world.” 

I have already, perhaps, said enough to account for the general want 
of success in this publishing adventure; but Mr. James Ballantyne sums" 
up the case so briefly in his death-bed paper, that I may here quote his 
wWs. “ My brother,” he says, “ though an active and pushing, was not 
a cautious bookseller, and the large sums received never formed an addi- 
tion to stock. In fact, they were all expended by the partners, who, 

h^ty resultel^Sr^ay, 1813, in a word, the abfohite t?irowii^ away of 
our own most valuable publications, and the rash adoption of some in- 
Tudicious speculations of Mr. Scott, had introduced such losses and em- 
barrassments, that after a very careful consideration Mr. Scott determined 
to dissolve the concern.” He adds, This became a matter of less 

* This mtirdeir, perpetrated ia November,^ 1806, remains a mystery. 
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culty, because time bad in a great measure worn away the differences 
between Mr. Scott and Mr. Constable, and Mr. HuAter was now out of 
Constable’s concern. A peace, therefore, was speedily made up, and the 
old habits of intercourse were restored.” 

How reluctantly Scott had made up his mind to open such a negotia- 
tion with Constable as involved a complete exposure of the mismanage- 
ment of John Ballantyne’s business as a publislier, will appear from a 
letter dated about the Christmas of 1812, in which he says to James, who 
had proposed asking Constable to take a share both in Rokeby and in 
the Annual Register, “You must be aware, that in stating the objections 
which occur to me in taking in Constable, I think they ought to give 
way either to absolute necessity or to very strong grounds of advantage. 
But I am persuaded nothing ultimately good can be expected from any 
connection with that house, unless for those who have a mind to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. We will talk the matter coolly 
over, and in the meanwhile, perhaps, you could see W. Erskine, and learn 
what impression this odd union is like to make among your friends. 
Erskine is sound-headed, and quite to be trusted with your whole story. 
I must o’svn I can hardly think the purchase of the Register is equal to 
the loss of credit and character which your surrender will be conceived 
to infer.” At the time when he wrote this, Scott no doubt anticipated 
that Rokeby would have success not less decisive than the Lady of the 
Lake ; but in this expectation — ^though 10,000 copies in three months 
would have seemed to any other author a triumphant sale — ^he had been 
disappointed. And meanwhile the difficulties of the firm, accumulating 
from week to week, had reached by the middle of May a point which 
rendered it absolutely necessary for him to conquer all his scruples. 

Mr. Cadell, then Constable’s partner, says in his Memoraudaf “ Prior 
to this time the reputation of John Ballantyne and Co. had been decidedly 
on the decline. It was notorious in the trade that their general specula- 
tions had been unsuccessful ; they were known to be grievously in want 
of money. These rumours were realized to the full by an application 
which Messrs. B. made to Mr. Constable in May, 1813, for pecuniary aid, 
accompanied by an offer of some of the books they had pubhshed since 
1809 as a purchase, along with various shares in Mr. Scott’s own poems. 
Their difficulties were admitted, and the negotiation was pressed urgently ; 
so much so that a pledge was given, that if the terms asked were acceded 
to, John Ballantyne and Co. would endeavour to wind up their concerns, 
and cease, as soon as possible, to be publishers.” Mr. Cadell adds : — “ I 
need hardly remind you that this was a period of very great general 
difficultj in the money market. It was the crisis of the war. The 
public expenditure had reached an enormous height ; and even the most 
prosperous mercantile houses were often pinched to sustain their credit. 
It may easily, therefore, be supposed that the Messrs. Ballantyne had 
duiing many months besieged every banker’s door in Edinburgh, and 
that their agents had done the like in Loudon.” 

The most important of the requests which the labouring house made 
to Constable was, that he should forthwith take entirely to himself the 
sock, copyright, and future management of the Edinburgh Annual 
Register. Upon examining the state of this book, however, Constable 
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found that the loss on it had never ,heen less than ^1,000 per annum, " 
and he therefore declined that matter for the present. He promised, 
however, to consider seriously the means he might have of ultimately 
relieving them from the pressure of the Eegister, and, in the meantime, 
offered to take 300 sets of the stock on hand. The other purchases he 
finally made on the 18th of May were considerable portions of Weber’s 
unhappy Beaumont and Bletcher ; of an edition of Defoe’s novels, in 
twelve volumes ; of a collection entitled Tales of the East, in tliree large 
volumes, 8vo, double columned ; and of another in one volume, called 
Popular Tales ; about 800 copies of the Vision of Don Eoderick ; and a 
fourth of the remaining copyright of Rokeby, price £700. The immediate 
accommodation thus received amounted to ^2,000 ; and Scott, who had 
personally conducted the latter part of the negotiation, writes thus to his 
junior partner, who had gone a week ox two earlier to London in quest of 
some similar assistance there : — 

‘‘Dear John, — 

“ After many offs and ons, and as many proJets and contre-projets as the 
Treaty of Amiens, I have at length concluded a treaty with Constable, in 
which I am sensMe he has gained a great advantage ; but what could I 
do amidst the disorder and pressure of so many demands ? The arrival 
of your long-dated bills decided my giving in, for what could James or 
I do with them ? I trust this sacrifice has cleared our way, but many 
rubs remain ; nor am I, after these hard skirmishes, so able to meet them 
by my proper credit. Constable, however, will be a zealous ally ; and 
for the first time these many w^eeks I shall lay my head on a quiet 
pillow, for now I do think that, by our joint exertions, we shall get well 
through the storm, save Beaumont from depreciation, get a partner in 
our heavy concerns, reef our topsails, and move on securely under an 
easy sail. And if, on the one hand, I have sold my gold too cheap, I 
have, on the other, turned my lead to gold. Brewster and Singers are 
the only heavy things to which I have not given a blue eye. Had your 
news of CadeU’s sale reached us here, I could not have harpooned my 
grampus so deeply as I have? done, as nothing but Rokeby would have 
barbed the hook. 

“Adieu, my dear John. I have the most sincere regard for you, and 
you may depend on my considering your interest with quite as much 
attention as my own. If I have ever expressed myself with irritation in 
speaking of this business, you must impute it to the sudden, extensive, 
and unexpected embarrassments in which I found myself involved all 
at once. If to your real goodnese of heart and integrity, and to the 
quickness and acuteness of 'your talents, you added habits of more uni- 
versal circumspection, and, above all, the courage to tell disagreeable 
truths to those whom you hold in regard, I pronounce that the world 
never held such a man of business. These it must be your study to add* 
to your other good qualities. Meantime, as some one says to Swiit, I love 
you with all your failings. Pray make an effort, and love me with all 
mine. Yours truly, * “ W. SF 

Three days afterwards, Scott resumes the subject as follows:— 
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To Mr, John Ballantyne, London. 

“Edinburgh, 21st May, 1S13. 

"Dear John,— 

"Let it never escape your recollection, that shutting your own eyes* 
or blinding those of your friends, upon the actual state of business, is the 
high road to rum. Meanwhile, we have recovered our legs for a week 
or two. Constable will, I think, come in to the Register. He is most 
anxious to maintain the printing office ; he sees most truly that the more 
we pnnt the less we publish ; and for the same reasen he will, I think, 
help us ojff with our heavy g^uire stock. 

" I was aware of the distinction between the state and the calendar as 
to the latter including the printing office bills, and I summed and docked 
them (they are marked with red inlc) ; but there is still a diifference of 
£2,000 and upwards on the calendar against the business. I sometimes 
fear that, between the long dates of your bills, and the tardy settlements 
of the Edinburgh trade, some difficmties will occur even in June ; and 
July I always regard with deep anxiety. As for loss, if I get out without 
public exposure, I shall not greatly regard the rest. Radcliffe the 
physician said, when he lost £2,000 on the South Sea scheme, it was 
only going up 2,000 pair of stairs ; I say, it is only writing 2,000 coup- 
lets, and the account is balanced. * * * * Janies has behaved very 
well during this whole transaction, and has been most steadily attentive 
to business. I am convinced that the more he works the better his health 
win be. One or other of you will need to be constantly in the printing 
office henceforward — it is the sheet-anchor.” 

The allusion to P'ames Ballantyne’s health reminds me that Scotfs 
letters to himself are full of hints on that subject, even from a very early 
period of their connection, and these hints are all to the same effect 
James was a man of lazy habits, and not a little addicted to the more 
solid, and perhaps more dangerous, part of the indulgences of the table. 
One letter (dated Ashestiel, 1810) will be a sufficient specimen 

To Mr. James BaUantyrie. 

“ My dear James, — 

“ I am very sorry for the state of your health, and should be still more 
so were I not certain that I can prescribe for you as well as any physician 
in Edinburgh. You have naturally an athletic constitution and a hearty 
stomach, and these agree very ill with a sedentary life and the habits of 
indolence which it brings on. Your stomach thus gets weak, and from 
those complaints of all others arise most certainly flatulence, hypo- 
chondria, and all the train of unpleasant feelings connected with indi- 
gestion. We all know the horrible sensation oi nightmare arises from 
the same cause which gives those waking nightmares commonly called 
the blue devils. You must positively put yourself on a regimen as to 
eating, not for a month or two, but for a year at least, and take regular 
exercise, and my life for yours. I know this by myself, for if I were to 
eat and drink in town as I do here it would soon finish me, and yet I am 
sensible I live too genially in Edinburgh as it is. Yours very truly, 

"W. SOOTT.” 
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Among Scott’s early pets at Abbotsford there was a huge raven whose 
powers of speech were remarkable — far beyond any parrot’s that he had 
ever met with — and who died in consequence of an excess of the kind to 
which James Ballantyne was addicted. Thenceforth Scott often repeated 
to his old friend, and occasionally scribbled by way of postscript to his 
notes on business — 

“ When yon are craving 
Bemember the raven.’* 

Sometimes the formula is varied to — 

“ When yon *ve dined half, 

Think of poor Balph !’* 

His preachments of regularity in book-keeping to John, and of absti- 
nence from good cheer to James Ballantyne, were equally vain ; but on 
the other hand it must be allowed that they had some reason for displea- 
sure (the more felt because they durst not, like him, express their feelings) 
when they found that scarcely had these “hard skirmishes” terminated 
in the bargain of May 18th, before Scott was preparing fresh embarrass- 
ments for himself by commencing a negotiation for a considerable addi- 
tion to his property at Abbotsford. early as the 20th of June he 
writes to Constable as being already aware of this matter, and alleges his 
anxiety “to close at once with a very capricious person,” as the only reason 
that could have induced him to make up his mind to soli the whole 
copyright of an as yet unwritten poem, to be entitled the Nameless Glen. 
This copyright he then offered to dispose of to Constable for ^5,000, 
adding, “ Tliis is considerably less in proportion than I have already 
made on the share of Eokeby sold to yourself, and surely that is no un- 
fair admeasurement.” A long correspondence ensued, in the course of 
which Scott mentions the Lord of the Isles, as a title which had suggested 
itself to him in place of the Nameless Glen ; but as the negotiation did 
not succeed, I may pass its details. The new property which Scott vras 
so eager to acquire was that hilly tract stretching from the old Roman 
road near Tiirn-again towards the Cauldshiels Loch, a then desolate and 
naked mountain mere, which he likens, in a letter of this summer (to 
Lady Lojaisa Stuart), to the Lake of the Genie and the Fisherman in the 
Arabian tale. To obtain this lake at one extremity of his estate, as a 
contrast to the Tweed at the other, was a prospect for which hardly any 
sacrifice would have appeared too much ; and he contrived to Ratify 
his wishes in the course of that July to which he had spoken of himself 
iu May as looking forward “ with the deepest anxiety.” 

Nor was he, I must add, more able to control some of his minor tastes, 
I find him writing to Mr. Terry, on the 20th of June,*about “that 
splendid lot of ancient armour aavertised by Winstanley,” a celebrated 
auctioneer in London, of which he had the strongest fancy to make his 
spoil, though he was at a loss to know where it should he placed when 
it reached Abbotsford; and on the 2nd of July, this acquisition also 
having been settled, he says to the same correspondent : “ I have written 
to Mr. 'Winstanley. My bargain with Constable was otherwise arranged, 
but Little John is to find the needful article, and I sliall take care of 
Mr, Winstanley’s interest, who has behaved too handsomely in this mattaz . 

15 
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to be trusted to tbe mercy of our little friend tlie Picaroon, who is, not* 
withstanding his many excellent qualities, a little on the score of old 
Gobbo— doth somewhat smack — somewhat grow to.” 

Notwithstanding all this, it must have been with a most uneasy mind 
that he left Edinburgh to establish himself at Abbotsford that July. The 
assistance of Constable had not been granted, indeed it had not been 
asked, to an extent at all adequate for the difficulties of the case ; and I 
have now to transcribe, with pain and reluctance, some extracts frbm 
Scott’s letters, during the ensuing autumn, which speak the language of 
anxious and indeed humiliating distress, and give a most lively notion 
of the incurable rec^essness of his younger partner. 

“Abbotsford, Saturday, 24th July. 

** Dear John,— 

“ I sent you the order, and have only to hope it arrived safe and in 
good time. I waked the boy at three oxlock myself, having slept little, 
less on account of the money than of the time. Surely you should have 
written, three or four days before, the probable amount of the deficit, and, 
as on former occasions, I would have furnished you with means of meeting 
it. These expresses, besides every other inconvenience, excite surprise 
in my family and in the neighbourhood. I know no justifiable occasion 
for them but the unexpected return of a bill. I do not consider you as 
answerable for the success of plans, but I do and must hold you responsible 
for giving me, in distinct and plain terms, your opinion as to any difficulties 
which may occur, and that in such time that I may make arrangements 
to obviate them if possible. 

“ Of course if anything has gone wrong you will come out here to- 
morrow. But if, as I hope and trust, the cash arrived safe, you will 
write to me, under cover to the Duke of Buccleuch, Drumlanrig Castle, 
Dumfriesshire. 1 shall set out for that place on Monday momi^ early. 

“ Dear James,— 

‘‘I address the following jobation for John to you, that you may see 
whether I do not well to be angry, and enforce upon him the necessity 
of constantly writing his fears as well as his hopes. You should rub him 
often on this point, for his recollection becomes rusty the instant I leave 
town and am not in the way to rack him with constant questions. I hope 
the presses are doing well, and that you are quite stout again. Yours 
truly, «W.S.” 

Enclosure, 

good Friend John^ — 

The posf brings me no letter from you, which I am much surprised 
af^ as you must suppose me anxious to learn that your express arrived. 
I think he must have reached you before post-hours, and James or you 
might have found a minute to say so in a single line. 1 once more request 
that you will be a business-like correspondent, and state your provisions 
for every week prospectively, I do not expect you to warrant thm, which 
you rather perversely seem to insist is my wish, but I do want to be aware 
of their nature and extent, that I may provide against the possibility of 
miscarriage The calendar, to which you refer me, tells me what sums 
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are due, but cannot tell your sliifts to pay them, which are naturally 
altering with circumstances, and of whicm alterations I request to have 
due notice. You say you could not swppose Sir W. Forbes would have 
refused the long-dated bills ; but that you had such an apprehension is 
clear, both because in the calendar these bills were rated two months 
lower, and because, three days before, you wrote me an enigmatical 
expression of your apprehensions, instead of saying plainly there was a 
chance of your wanting £350, when I would have sent you an order to 
be used conditionally. 

AH I desire is unlimited confidence and frequent correspondence, and 
that you win mve me weekly at least the fullest anticipation of your re- 
sources, and the probability of their being effectual. I may be disap- 
pointed in my own, of which you shall have equally timeous notice. 
Omit no exertions to procure the use of money, even for a month or six 
weeks, for time is most precious. The large balance due in January from 
the trade and individuals, which I cannot reckon at less than £4,000, 
will put us finally to rights ; and it will be a shame to founder within 
sight ot harbour. The greatest risk we run is from such ill-considered 
despatches as those of Friday. Suppose that I had gone to Drumlanrig 
— suppose the pony had set up — suppose a thousand things — and we 
were ruined for want of your telling your apprehensions in due time. 
Do not plague yourself to vindicate this sort of management ; but if you 
have escaped the consequences (as to which you have left me imcertain), 
thank God, and act more cautiously another time. It was quite the same 
to me on what day I sent that draft ; indeed it must have been so if I 
had the money in my cash account, and if I had not, the more time 
given me to provide it the better. 

Now, do not affect to suppose that my displeasure arises from your 
not having done your utmost to realize funds, and that utmost having 
failed. It is one mode, to be sure, of exculpation, to suppose one’s self 
accused of something they are not charged with, and then to make a 
querulous or indignant defence, and complain of the injustice of the ac- 
cuser. The head and front of your offending is precisely your not writing 
explicitly, and I request this may not happen again. It is your fault, 
and I believe arises either from an ill-judged idea of smoothing matters 
to me — as if I were not behind the curtam — or a general reluctance to 
allow that any danger is near, until it is almost unparriable. I shall be 
very sorry if anything I have said gives you pain ; but the matter is too 
serious for all of us to be passed over without giving you my explicit 
sentiments. To-morrow I set out for Drumlanrig, and shall not hear 
from you till Tuesday or Wednesday. Make yourself master of the post- 
town — ^ThomhiU, probably, or Sanquhar. As Sir W. F. & Co. have cash 
to meet my order, nothing, I think, can have gone wrong, unless the boy 
perished by the way. Therefore, in faith and hope, and— that I may 
Uck none of the Christian virtues— in charity with your dilatory worship, 
I remain very truly yours, “ W. S.” 

Scott proceeded, accordingly, to join a gay and festive circle, whom 
the Dulm of Buccleuch had assembled about him on first taking possession 
of the magnificent Castle of Drumlanrig, in Nithsdale, the principal mes- 
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suage of the dukedom of Queensberry, which had recently lapsed into 
his family. But, equitem sedet atra cura — another of J ohn Ballantyne’s 
unwelcome missives, rendered necessaiy by a neglect of precisely the same 
kind as before, reached him in the midst of this scene of rejoicing. On 
the 31st he again writes : — 

•*Drumlanrig, Friday. 

'‘Dear John,— 

“ I enclose the order. Unfortunately, the Drumlanrig post only goes 
thrice a week ; but the Marquis of Queensberry, who carries this to 
Dumfries, has promised that the guard of the mail-coach shall deliver it 
by five to-morrow. I was less anxious, as your note said you could clear 
this month. It is a cruel thing that no state you furnish excludes the 
arising of such unexpected claims as this for the taxes on the printing 
office. What unhappy management to suffer them to run ahead in such 
a manner ! — ^but it is in vain to complain. Were it not for your strange 
concealments, I should anticipate no difficulty in winding up these 
matters. But who can reckon upon a state where claims are kept out of 
view until they are in the hands of a wrUer ? If you have no time to say 
thiit this comes safe to hand, I suppose James may favour me so far. 
Yours truly, • “ W. S. 

“ Let the guard be rewarded. Let me know exactly what you can do 
and hojpe to do for next month ; for it signifies nothing raising money 
for you, unless I see it is to be of real service. Observe, I make you re- 
sponsible for nothing but a fair statement. The guard is known to the 
Marquis, who has ^ood-naturedly promised to give him this letter with 
his own hand ; so it must reach you in time, though probably past five 
on Saturday.” 

Another similar application reached Scott the day after the guard 
delivered his packet. He writes thus in reply : — 

“Dear John, — 

“ I trust you got my letter yesterday by five, with the draft enclosed. 
I return your draft accepted. On Wednesday I think of leaving this 
place, where, but for these d d affairs, I should have been ve^hapj)y. 

Scott had been for some time under an engagement to meet the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn at Carlisle, in the first week of August, for the transac- 
tion of some business connected with his brother Thomas’s late admini- 
stration of that nobleman’s Scottish affairs, and he had designed to pass 
from Drumlanrig to Carlisle for this puipose, without going back to 
Abbotsford. In consequence of these repeated harassments, however, 
he so far altered his ;^ans as to cut short his stay at Drumlanrig, and 
turn homewards for two or three days, where James Ballantyne met him 
with such a statement as in some measure relieved his mind. 

He then proceeded to fulfil his engagement with Lord Abercorn, whom 
he encountered travelling in a very peculiar style between Carlisle and 
Longtown. The ladies of the family and the household occupied four 
or five carriages, all dra'wn by the Marquis’s own horses, while the noble 
lord himself brought up the rear, mounted on a small pony, but deco- 
rated over Iris riding dress with the ribbon and star of tlie Garter.. On 
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meeting the cavalcade Scott turned with them, and he was not a little 
amused when they reached the village of Longtowm, which he had ridden 
through an hour or^ two before, with the preparations which he found 
there made for the dinner of the party. The Marquis’s major-domo and 
cook had arrived there at an early hour in the morning, and everything 
was now arranged for his reception in the paltry little public house, as 
nearly as possible in the style usual in his own lordly mansions. The 
ducks and geese that had been dabbling three or four hours ago in the 
village pond were now ready to make their appearance under numberless 
disguises as entries ; a regular bill-of-fare flanked the noble Marquis’s 
allotted, cover ; eve^ huckaback towel in -the place had been pressed to 
do service as a napkin ; and, that nothing might be wanting to the mimi- 
cry of splendom*, the landlady’s poor remnants of crockery and pewter 
had been furbisned up, and mustered in solemn order on a crazy old 
heauffetj which was to represent a sideboard worthy of Sardanapalus. I 
think it worth while to preserve this anecdote, which Scott delighted in 
telling, as perhaps the last relic of a style of manners now passed away, 
and never likely to be revived among us. 

Having dispatched this dinner and his business, Scott again turned 
southwards, intending to spend a few days with Mr. Morritt at Rokeby ; 
but on reaching Penrith, the landlord there, who was his old acquaint- 
ance (Mr. Buchanan), placed a letter in his hands : ecc& iterum — it was 
once more a cry of distress from J ohn Ballantyne. He thus answered it : — 

To Mr. John Ballantyne. 

^ ^ “ Penrith, Aug. 10, 1813. 

‘^'Dbar John, — 

“I enclose you an order for ^6350. I shall remain at Eokeby until 
Saturday or Sunday, and be at Abbotsford on Wednesday at latest. 

“ I hope the printing office is going on well. I fear, from the state of 
accompts between the companies, restrictions on the management and 
expense will be unavoidable, which may trench upon James’s comforts. 
I cannot observe hitherto that the printing office is paying off, but rather 
adding to its embarrassments ; and it cannot be thought that I have 
either means or inclination to support a losing concern at the rate of 
^200 a month. If James could find a monied partner, an active man 
who understood the commercial part of the business, and would super- 
intend the conduct of the cash, it might be the best for all parties ; for I 
really am not adequate to the fatigue of mind which these affairs occasion 
me, though I ust do the best to struggle through them. Believe me 
yours, &c., «W. S.” 

At Brough he encountered a messenger who brought him such a pain- 
ful account of Mrs. Morritt’s health, that he abandoned his intention of 
proceeding to Rokeby ; and, indeed, it was much better that he should 
be at Abbotsford again as soon as possible, for his correspondence shows 
a continued succession, during the three or four ensuiug weeks, of the 
same annoyances that had pursued him to Druralanrig and to Penrith. 
By his desire, the Ballantynes had, it would seem, before the middle of 
August, laid a statement of their affairs before Constable. Though the 
statement 'vras not so clear and full as Scott had wished it to be. Con- 
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stable, on considering it, at once assured them, that to go on raising 
money in driblets would never eifectually relieve them ; that, in short, 
one or both of the companies must stop, unless Mr. Scott could find 
means to lay his hand, without further delay, on at least ^4,000 ; and I 
gather that, by way of inducing Constable himself to come forward with 
part at least of this supply, John Ballantyne again announced his inten- 
tion of forthwith abandoning tbe bookselling business altogether, and 
making an effort to establish himself — on a plan which Constable had 
shortly before suggested — as an auctioneer in Edinburgh. The following 
letters need no comment: — 

To Afr John Ballantyne. 

» Abbotsford, Aag. 16, ISIS. 

“Dear John, — 

“ I am quite satisfied it is impossible for J. B. and Co. to continue 
business longer than is absolutely necessary for the sale of stock and ex- 
trication of their affairs. The fatal injury which their credit has sustained, 
as weU as your adopting a profession in which I sincerely hope you will 
be more fortunate, renders the closing of the bookselling business inevi- 
table. With regard to the printing, it is my intention to retire from 
that also, so soon as I can possibly do so with safety to myself, and with 
the regard I shall always entertain for James’s interest. Whatever loss 
I may sustain will be preferable to the life I have lately led, when I 
seem surrounded by a sort of magic circle, which neither permits me to 
remain at home in peace, nor to stir abroad with pleasure. Your first 
exertion as an auctioneer may probably be on ‘that distinguished, select, 
and inimitable collection of books, made by an amateur of this city retir- 
ing from business.’ I do not feel either health or confidence in my own 
powers sufficient to authorize me to take a long price for a new poem, 
until these affairs shall have been in some measure digested. This idea 
has been long running in my head, but the late fatalities which have 
attended this business have quite decided my resolution. I will write 
to James to-morrow, being at present annoyed with a severe headache. 
Yours truly, “ W. Scott.” 

Were I to transcribe all the letters to which these troubles gave rise, I 
should" fill a volume before I had reached the end of another twelvemonth. 
The two next I shall quote are dated on the same day, the 24th August, 
which may, in consequence of the answer the second of them received, 
be set down as determining the crisis of 1813. 

“ Abbotsford, 24tli August, 1813. 

“Dear Jambs,— 

“ Mr. Constable's advice is, as I have always found it, sound, sensible, 
and friendly-^and I shall be guided by it. But I have no wealthy friend 
who would join in security with me to such an extent, and to apply in 
quarters where I might be refused would ensure disclosure. I conclude 
John has shown Mr. 0. the state of the affairs ; if not, I would wish him 
to do so directly. If the msoposed accommodation could be granted to 
the firm on my personally joining in the security, the whole matter 
would be quite safe, for I have to receive in the course of the wintpr 
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some large sums from my fatlier^s estate.* Besides wLicli, I sliall cer- 
tainly be able to go to press in November with a new poem ; or, if Mr. 
Constable's additional security would please the bankers better, I could 
ensure Mr. O. against the possibility of loss, by assigning the cojjyriglits, 
together with that of the new poem, or even my library, in his relief. 
In fact, if he looks into the affairs, he will, I think, see that there is no 
prospect of any eventual loss to the creditors, though I may be a loser 
myself. My property here is unincumbered — so is my house in Castle 
Street — and I have no debts out of my own family, excepting a part of 
the price of Abbotsford, which I am to retain for four years. So that, 
literally, I have no claims upon me unless those 

S out of this business ; and when it is con- 
that niy income is above ^£2,000 a year, 
even if the printing office pays nothing, I should 
hope no one can possibly be a loser by me. I am 
sure I would strip myself to my shirt rather than 
it should be the case ; and my only reason for 
wishing to stop the concern was to do open justice 
to all persons. It must have been a bitter pill to 
me. I can more confidently expect some aid from Mr. Constable, or from 
Longman’s house, because they can look into the concern and satisfy 
themselves how little chance there is of their being losers, which others 
cannot do. Perhaps between them they might manage to assist us with 
the credit necessary, and go on in winding up the concern by occasional 
acceptances. 

An odd thing has happened. 1 have a letter, by order of the Prince 
Kegent, offering me the laureateship in the most flattering terms. Were 
I my own man, as you call it, I would refuse this offer (with all grati- 
tude) ; hut, as I am situated, ^300 or £400 a year is not to be sneezed at 
upon a point of poetical honour, and it makes me a better man to that 
extent. I have not yet written, however. I will say HttLe about Con- 
stable’s handsome behaviour, hut shall not forget it. It is needless to 
say I shall wish him to he consulted in every step that is taken. If I 
should lose aU I advanced to this business, I should he less vexed than 
I am at this moment I am very busy with Swift at present, but shall 
certainly come to town if it is thought necessary; but I should first wish 
Mr. Constable to look into the affairs to the bottom. Since I have per- 
sonally superintended them, they have been winding up very fast,, and 
we are now almost within sight of harbour. 1 will also own it was partly 
ill humour at John’s blunder last week that made me think of throwing 
things up.” 

After writing and dispatching this letter an idea occurred to Scott 
that there was a quarter, not hitherto alluded to in any of these anxious 
epistles, from which he might consider himself a entitled to ask assist- 
ance, not only with little, if any, chance of a refusal, but (owing to par- 
ticular circumstances) without incurring any very painful sense of 
obligation. On the 25th he says to Jo£m B^antyne: — “After some 

probably alludes to the final setUemcnt of accounts with the Marquis of 
A-betoam:. 


ClerksMp, 

£1,300 

Sheriffdom, 

300 j 

Mrs. Scott, 

200' 

Interest, 

100 

Somers (say), 

200 1 


£2,100 
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meditation last niglit it occurred to me I had some title to ask the Duke 
of Bucelench^s guarantee to a cash account for ^4,000, as Constable pro- 
poses. I have written to him accordingly, and have very little doubt 
that he will be my surety. If this cash account be in view, Mr. Constable 
will certainly o&mt us until the necessary writings are made out. I beg 
your pardon — I daresay I am very stupid ; but very often you don’t con- 
sider that I can’t follow details which would be quite obvious to a man 
of business — for instance, you tell me daily, ‘that if the sums I count upon 
are forthcoming, the results must be as I suppose.’ But in a week the 
scene is changed, and all I can do, and more, is inadequate to bring about 
these results. I protest I don’t know if at this moment £4,000 will 
clear us out. After all, you are vexed, and so am I ; and it is needless 
to wrangle who has a riglic tc be angry. Commend me to J ames. Yours 
truly, “ S.” 

Having explained to the Duke of Buccleuch the position in which he 
stood — obliged either to procure some guarantee which would enable 
him to raise £4,000, or to sell abruptly all his remaining interest in the 
copyright of his works ; and repeated the statement of his personal pro- 
perty and income, as given in the preceding letter to James JBallantyne — 
Scott says to his noble friend : — “ 1 am not asking nor desiring any loan 
from your Grace, but merely the honour of your sanction to my credit as 
a good man for £4,000 ; and the motive of your Grace’s interference 
would be sufficiently obvious to the London Shylocks, as your constant 
kindness and protection is no secret to the world. Will your Grace con- 
sider whether you can do what I propose, in conscience and safety, and 
favour me with your answer? — I have a very flattering offer from the 
Prince Kegent, of his own free motion, to make me poet-laureate ; I am 
very much embarrassed by it. I am, on the one hand, afraid of giving 
offence where no one would willingly offend, and perhaps losing an 
opportunity of smoothing the way to my youngsters through life ; on 
the other hand, the office is a ridiculous one, somehow or other — ^they 
and I should be well (quizzed, — ^yet that I should not mind. My real 
feeling of reluctance lies deeper ; it is, that favoured as I have been by 
the public, I should be considered, with some justice, I fear, as engrossing 
a petty emolument which might do real service to some poorer brother of 
the Muses. I shall be most anxious to have your Grace’s advice on this 
subject There seems something churlish, and perhaps conceited, in 
repelling a favour so handsomely offered on the part of the Sovereign’s 
representative ; and on the other hand, I feel much disposed to shake 
myself free from it I should make but a bad courtier, and an ode-maker 
is described by Pope as a poet out of his way or out of his senses. I will 
find some excuse lor protracting my reply till I can have the advantage 
of your Grace’s opinion ; and remain, in the meantime, very truly, your 
obliged and grateful, “Walter Scott. 

“P.S. — trust your Grace wiU not suppose me capable of making 
such a request as the enclosed, upon any idle or unnecessary speculation; 
but, as I stand situated, it is a matter of deep interest to me to prevent 
these copyrights from being disposed of either hastily or at under prices, 
I could have half the booksellers in London for my sureties, on a Ixiat of 
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a new poem; but bankers do not like people in trade, and my brains are 
not ready to spin another web. So your Grace must take me under your 
pnncely care, as in the days of lang syne; and I think I can say, upon 
the sincerity of an honest man, there is not the most distant chance of 
your having any trouble or expense through my means.” 

The Duke’s answer was in all respects such as might have been looked 
for from the generous kindness and manly sense of his character. 

To Walter Scotty Esq , Alibotsford, 

“ Drumlanrig Castle, August 28tli, 1813. 

“My dear Sir, — 

“ I received yesterday your letter of the 24th. I shall with pleasure 
comply with your request of guaranteeing the ^^4,000. You must, how- 
ever, furnish me with the form of a letter to this effect, as I am completely 
ignorant of transactions of this nature. 

“ I am never willing to offer advice, but when my opinion is asked by 
a friend 1 am ready to give it. As to the offer of his Royal Highness to 
appoint you laureate, 1 shall frankly say that I should be mortified to 
see you hold a situation which, by the general concurrence of the world, 
is stamped ridiculous. There is no good reason why this should be so ; 
but so it is. Walter Scott, Poet-Lawreate, ceases to be the Walter Scott 
of the Lay, Marmion, &c. Any future poem of yours would not come 
forward with the same probability of a successful reception. The poet- 
laureate would stick to you and your productions like a piece of court 
plaster. Your Muse has hitherto been mdependent— don’t put her into 
namess. We know how lightly she trots along when left to her natural 
paces, but do not try driving. I would write frankly and openly to his 
Royal Highness, but with respectful gratitude, for he Jm paid you a 
compliment. I would not fear to state that you had hitherto written 
when in poetic mood, hut feared to trammel youraelf with a fixed 
periodical exertion ; and I cannot but conceive that his Royal Highness, 
who has much taste, will at once see the many objections which you must 
have to his proposal, but which you cannot write. Only think of being 
chaunted and recitatived by a parcel of hoarse and squeaking choristers 
on a birthday, for the edification of the bishops, pages, maids of honop, 
genfiemen pensioners ! Oh, horrible, thnce horrible I Yours sin- 
cerely, “Btjccleuoh, &c.” 

The letter which first announced the Prince Regent’s proposal was 
!&om hia Royal Highness’s librarian. Dr. J ames Stanier Clarke ; but 
before Scott answered it he had received a more formal notification from 
the late Marquis of Hertford, then Lord Chamberlain, 

To the BuJce of JBucclcuck, 

“Abbotsford, Sept. 5, 1813. 

«My DEAR Lord Duke,— , . . . , 

“Good advice is easily followed when it jumps with our own senti- 
ments and inclinations. I no sooner found fnine fortified by yop 
Grace’s opinion than I wrote to Lord Hertford, declining the kurel in 
the most civil way I could imagine. I also wrote to the Prince’s librarian, 
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who li«afl made himself active on the occasion, dilating at somewhat more 
length than I thought respectful to the Lord Chamberlain my reasons 
‘ for declining the intended honour. My wife has made a copy of the 
last letter, which I enclose for your Grace’s perusal — ^there is no occasion 
either to preserve or return it — but I am desirous you should know what 
I have put my apology upon, for I may reckon on its being misrepre- 
sented. I certainly should never have survived the recitative described 
by your Grace ; it is a part of the etiquette I was quite unprepared for, 
and should have sunk under it. It is curious enough that Drumlanrig 
should always have been the refuge of bards who decline Court promo- 
tion. Gay, I think, refused to be a gentleman usher, or some such post ; 
and, I am determined to abide by my post of Grand Ecuyer Trenchant of 
the Chateau, varied for that of tale-teller of an evening. 

“ I will send your Grace a copy of the letter of guarantee when I 
receive it from London. By an arrangement with Longman and Co., 
the great booksellers in Paternoster Row, I am about to be enabled to 
place their security, as well as mjr own, between your Grace and the pos- 
sibility of hazard. But your kind readiness to forward a transaction 
which is of such great importance both to my fortune and comfort, can 
never be forgotten — although it can scarce make me more than I have 
always been, my dear lord, your Grace’s much obliged and truly faithful 

“Walter Soott.” 

Immediately after Mr. Croker received Scott’s letter, Mr. South^ was 
invited to accept the vacant laurel ; and, to the honour of the Prince 
Regent, ■when he signified that his acceptance must depend on the office 
.■jeing thenceforth so modified as to demand none of the old formal odes, 
lea’ving it to the poet-laureate to choose his own time for celebrating any 
|reat public event that might occur, his Royal Highness had the good 
■jense and good taste at once to acquiesce in the propriety of this altera- 
tion. The office was thus relieved from the burden of ridicule which 
had, in spite of so many illustrious names, adhered to it ; and though 
its emoluments did not in fact amount to more than .£100 a year (instead 
of the ^300 or ^400 at which Scott rated them when he declmed it), 
th^ formed no unacceptable addition to Mr. Southey’s income. 

, To avoid returning to the affair of the laureateship, I have placed 
together such letters concerning it as appeared important. I regret to say 
that, had I adhered to the chronological order of Scott’s correspondence, 
ten out of every twelve letters between the date of his application to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and his removal to Edinburgh on the 12th of 
November, would have continued to tell the same story of pecuniary 
difficulty, urgent and almost daily applications for new advances to the 
Ballantynes, and endeavours, more or less successful, but in no case 
-effectually so, to relieve the pressure on the bookselHng firm by salb of 
its heavy stock to the great publishing houses of Edinburgh and London. 
Whatever success these endeavours met with, appears to have been due 
either directly or indirectly to Mr. Constable, who did a great deal 
more than prudence would have warranted, in taking on himself the 
jcestdts of its unhappy adventures, — ^and, by his sagacious advice, enabled 
the distressed partners to procure similar assistance at the hands of others. 
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wlio did not partake his own feelings of personal kindness and sympaLh}^ 

“ I regret to learn ” Scott writes to him on the 16th October, “that there 
is great danger of your exertions in onr favour, which once promised so 
fairly, proving finally abortive, or at least being too tardy in their 
operation to work out our rehef. If anything more can be honourably 
and properly done to avoid a most unpleasant shock, I shall be most 
willing to do it ; if not — God’s will be done ! There will be enough of 
property, including my private fortune, to pay every claim ; and I have 
not used prosperity so ill, as greatly to fear adversity. But these things 
we will talk over at meeting ; meanwhile believe me, with a sincere sense 
of your kindness and friendly views, very truly yours, W. have 

no wish to quote more largely from the letters which passed during this 
crisis between Scott and his partners. The nith and substance ot* his, 
to J ohn Ballantyne at least, seems to be summed up in one brief postscript : 
— “For God’s sake, treat me as a man, and not as a mdch-cow 1” 

The difficulties of the Ballantynes were by this time well known 
throughout the commercial circles not only of Edmburgh, but of London, 
and a report of their actual bankruptcy, with the addition that Scott was 
engaged, as their surety to the extent of £20,000, found its way to Mr. 
Morritt about the beginning of November. This dear friend wrote to 
him, in the utmost anxiety, and made liberal offers of assistance in case 
the catastrophe might still be averted j^but the term of Martinmas, always 
a critical one in Scotland, had passed before this letter reached Edinburgh, 
and Scott’s answer will show symptoms of a clearing horizon. I think 
also there is one expression in it which could hardly have failed to convey 
to Mr. Morritt that his friend was involved, more deeply than he had 
ever acknowledged, in the concerns of the Messrs Ballantyne. 

To J. jB. S. Morritt f JEsq., EoMyy Park. 

“Edinburgh, 20th November, 1818. 

“ I did not answer your very kind letter, my dear Morritt, until 1 
could put your friendly heart to rest upon the report you have heard, 
which I could not do entirely until this term of Martinmas was passed. 
1 have the pleasure to say that there is no truth whatever in the Ballan- 
tynes’ reported bankruptcy. They have had severe difficulties for the 
last four months to make their resources balance the demands upon them, 
and I, having the price of Rokehy and other moneys in their hands, have 
had considerable reason for apprehension, and no alight deCTee of plague 
and trouble. They have, however, been so well supported that 1 have 

f ot out of hot water upon their account. They are winding up their 
pokselling concern with great regularity, and are to abide hereafter by • 
tke printing office, which, with its stock, &c., will revert to them fairly. 

“I have been able to redeem the offspring of my brain, and they are 
like to pay me like grateful children. This matter has set me a-thinking ' 
about money more seriously than ever I did in my life, and I have 
begun by insuring my life for £4,000, to secure some ready cash to my 
family should I slip girths suddenly. I think my other property, library, 
&c., may be worth about £12,000, and I have not much debt. 

“ Upon the whole, I see no prospect of any loss whatever, Although' 
in, the course of human events I may he disappointed, there certainly 
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cm be none to vex your kind and affectionate heart on my account I 
am. young, with a large official income, and if I lose anything now. I 
have gained a great deal in my day. 1 cannot tell you, and will not iit- 
tempt to tell you, how much I was affected by your letter — so much, 
indeed, that for several days I could not make my mind up to express 
myself on the subject. Thank God I all real danger was yesterday put 
over ; and I will write, in two or three days, a funny letter, without any 
of these vile cash matters, of which it may be said there is no living 
with them nor without them. Ever yours, most truly, 

“Walteb Scott.” 

All these annoyances produced no change whatever in Scott’s habits of 
literary industry! During these anxious months of September, October, 
and November, he kept feeding James Ballantyne’s press from day to day, 
both with the annotated text of the closing volumes of Swift’s Works, 
and with the MS. of his Life of the Dean. He had also proceeded to 
mature in his own mind the plan of the Lord of the Isles, and executed 
such a portion of the first canto as gave him confidence to renew his 
negotiation with Constable for the sale of the whole or part of its copy- 
ri^t. It was, moreover, at this period, that, looking into an old cabinet 
in search of some fishing-tackle, his eye chanced to light once more on 
the Ashestiel fragment of Waverley. He read over those introductory 
chapters — ^thought they had been undervalued — and determined to finish 
the story. 

All this while, too, he had been subjected to those interruptions from 
idle strangers, which from the first to the last imposed so heavy a tax on 
Ms celebrity ; and he no doubt received such guests with all his usual 
urbanity of attention. Yet I was not surprised to discover, among his 
hasty notes to the Ballantynes, several of tenour akin to the following 
specimens : — 

“ September 2nd, 1813, 

My temper is really worn to a hair’s-breadth. The intruder of yes- 
terday hung on me till twelve to-day. When I had just taken my pen, 
he was relieved, like a sentry leavii^ guard, by two other lounging 
visitors ; and their post has now been supplied by some people on real 
business.” 

Again,— „ Evening. 

** Oh, James— oh, James— two Irish dames 
Oppress me very sore ; 

I loaning send one sheet I ’ve penned— ' 

Tor, hang them ! there ’s no more.” 

A scrap of nearly the same date to his brother Thomas may be intro- 
duced, as belonging to the same state of feeling. ‘‘ Dear Tom, I observe 
what you say as to Mr. * * * * ; and as you may often be exposed to 
similar reg^uests, which it would-be difficult to parry, you can sign such 
letters’ of introduction as relate to persons whom you do not delight to 
honour, short, T, Scott j by which abridgment of your name I shm un- 
derated to limit my civilities.” 

It is proper to mention, that, in the very agony of tliese perplexities, 
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the Tinfortunate Maturin received from him a timely succour of £50* 
rendered doubly acceptable by the kind and judicious letter of advice in 
which it was enclosed ; and 1 have before me ample evidence that his 
benevolence had been extended to other struggling brothers of the trade, 
even when he must often have had actual difficulty to meet the immediate 
expenditure of his own family. All this, however, will not surprise the 
reader. 

To add to his troubles during this autumn of 1813, a demand was made 
on him by the Commissioners of the Income-tax, to return in one of their 
schedules an account of the profits of Ms literary exertions during the 
three last years. He demurred to this, and took the opinion of high 
authorities in Scotland, who confirmed him in his impression that the 
claim was beyond the statute. The grounds of his resistance are thus 
briefiy stated in one of Ms letters to 1^ legal friend in London : — 

“My dear Richardson, — 

“ I have owed you a letter this long time, but perhaps my debt might 
not yet be discharged, had I not a little matter of business to trouble you 
with. I* wish you to lay before either the King’s counsel, or Sir Samuel 
Romilly and any other you may approve, the point whether a copyright, 
being sold for the term during which Queen Anne’s Act warranted the 
property to the author, the price is liable in payment of the property-tax. 
1 contend it is not so liable, for the following reasons : — 1st, It is a patent 
right, expected to produce an annual, or at least an incidental profit, 
during the currency of many years ; and suijely it was never contended 
that if a man sold a theatrical patent, or a patent for machinery, pro- 
perty-tax should be levied in the first place on the full price as paid to 
the seller, and then on the profits as purchased by the buyer. I am not 
very expert at figures, but I think it clear that a double taxation takes 
place. 2nd, It should be considered that a book may be the work not of 
one year, but of a man’s whole hfe ; and as it has been found, in a late 
case of the Duke of Gordon, that a fall of timber was not subject to pro- 
perty-tax because it comprehended the produce of thirty years, it seems 
at least eg^ually fair that mental exertions should not be subjected to a 
harder principle of measurement. 3rd, The demand is, so far as I can 
learn, totally new and unheard-of. 4th, Supposing that I died and left 
my manuscripts to be sold publicly along wiflti the rest of my library, is 
there any ground for taxing what might be received for the written book, 
any more than any rare printed book which a speculative bookseller might 
purchase with a view to republication ? You will know whether any of 
these things ought to be suggested in the brief. David Hume, and every 
lawyer here whom I have spoken to, consider the demand as illegal 
Beheve me truly yours, “Walter Scott.” 

Mr. Richardson having prepared a case, obtained upon it the opinions 
of Mr. Alexander (afterwards Sir William Alexander and OMef Itoon of 
the Exchequer) and of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. These eminent 
la'^ers a^eed in the view of their Scotch brethren ; and after a tedious 
correspomence, the Lords of the Treasury at last decided that the 
Income-tax Commissionets should abandon their claim upon the produce 
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of literary labour, I have thought it worth while to preserve some record 
of this decision, and of the authorities on which it rested, in case such a 
demand should ever be renewed hereafter. 

In the beginning of December, the Town Council of Edinburgh resolved 
to send a deputation to con^atulate the Prince Eegent on the prosperous 
course of public events, and they invited Scott to draw up their address, 
which, on its being transmitted for previous inspection to Mr. William 
Dundas, then Member for the city, and through him shown privately to 
the Eegent, was acknowledged to the penman, by his Eoyal Highness’s 
command, as “the most elegant congratulation a sovereign ever received, 
or a subject offered.” The Lord Provost of Edinburgh presented it ac- 
cordingly at the lAme of the 10th, and it was received most graciously. 
On returning to the north, the magistrates expressed their sense of Scott’s 
services on this occasion by presentmg him with the freedom of his native 
city, and also with a inece of plate. 

At this time Scott further expressed his patriotic exultation in the 
rescue of Europe, by two songs for the anniversary of the death of Pitt; 
one of which has ever since, I believe, been chaunted at that celebra- 
tion : — 

** Oh, dread was the time, and more dreadful the omen, 

When tlie brave on Marengo lay slaughtered in vam/’ 



CHAPTER XI. 

EDITIOir OF S'WIFT PUBLISHED — ^PUBLICATION OP WAVERLBT. 

I HAVE to open the year 1814 with a melancholy story. Henry Weber, 
a poor German scholar, who, escaping to this country in 1804 from mis- 
fortunes in his own, excited Scott’s compassion, and was thenceforth 
furnished, through his means, with literary employment of various sorts. 
Weber was a man of considerable learning; but Scott, as was his custom, 
appears to have formed an exaggerated notion of his capacity, and cer- 
tainly countenanced him, to his own severe cost, m several most unfor- 
tunate undertakings. When not engaged on things of a more ambitious 
character, he had acted for ten years as his protector’s amanuensis, and 
when the family were in Edinburgh, he very often dined with them. 
There was something very interesting in his appearance and manners ; 
he had a fair, open countenance, in which the honesty and the enthusiasm 
of his nation were alike visible ; his demeanour was gentle and modest j 
and he had not only a stock of curious antiquarian knowledge, but the 
reminiscences, which he detailed -with amusmg simplicity, of an early 
life chequered with many strange em^iigh adventures. He was, in short, 
much a favourite with Scott and aU the household, and was invited to 
dine with them so frequently, chiefly because his friend was aware that 
he had an unhappy propensity to drinking, and was anxious to keep him 
away from places where he might have fcen more likely to indulge it. 
This vice, however, had been growing on him ; and of late Scott had 
found it necessary to make some rather severe remonstrances about 
habits which were at once injuring his health and interrupting his 
literary industry. 

They had, however, parted kindly when Scott left Edinburgh at 
Christmas 1813, — and the day after his return Weber attended him as 
usual in his library, bei^ employed in transcribing extracts during 
several hours, while his friend, seated over against him, continued work- 
ing at the Life of Swift. The light beginning to fail, Scott threw himself 
back in ^s chair, and was about to ring for candles, when he observed 
the German’s eyes fixed upon him with an unusual solemnity of expres- 
sion. “ Webei,” said he, “ what ’s the matter with you ? ” “ Mr. Scott,” 
said Weber, rising, “ you have long insulted me, and I can bear it no 
longer. I have brought a pair of pistols with me, and must msist on 
your taking one of them instantly;” and with that he produced the 
weapons, which had been deposited under his chair, and laid one of them 
on Scott’s manuscript, “You are mistaken, I think,” said Scott, “in 
your way of setting about this affair— bnt no matter. It can, however, 
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be no part of your object to annoy Mrs. Scott and me ciiildren ; tliere- 
fore, ii yon please, we will put tbe pistols into the drawer till after dinner, 
and then arrange to go out together like gentlemen.*’ Weber answered 
with equal coolness, “ I believe that will be better,” and laid the second 
pistol also on the table. Scott locked them both in his desk, and said, 
“ I am glad you have felt the propriety of what I suggested — let me only 
request further that nothing may occur while we are at dinner to give 
my wife any suspicion of what has been passing.” Weber again assented, 
and Scott withdrew to his dressing-room, from which he immediately 
dispatched a message to one of Weber’s intimate companions, — and then 
dinner was served, and Weber joined the family circle as usual. He 
conducted himself with perfect composure, and everything seemed to go 
on in the ordinary way, until whiskey and hot water being produced, 
Scott, instead of inviting his guest to help himself, mixed two moderate' 
tumblers of toddy, and handed one of them to Weber, who, upon that, 
started up with a furious countenance, but instantly sat down again, and 
when Mrs. Scott expressed her fear that he was ill, answered placidly 
that he was liable to spasms, but that the pain was gone.^ He then took 
the glass, eagerly gnlped down its contents, and pushed it baek to Scott. 
At this moment the friend who had been sent for made his appearance, 
and Weber, on seeing him enter the room, rushed past him and out of 
the house, without stopping to put on his hat. The friend, who pursued 
instantly, came up with him at the end of the street, and did all he could 
to soothe his agitation, but in vam. The same evening he was obliged 
to be put into a strait waistcoat ; and though, in a few days, he exhibited 
such eymptons of recovery that he was allowed to go by himself to pay a 
visit in the north of England, he there soon relapsed, and continued ever 
afterwards a hopeless lunatic, being supported to the end of his life in 
June, 1818, at Scott’s expense in an as^um at York. 

On the 1st of July, 1814, Scott’s Life and edition of Swift, in nineteen 
volumes 8vo, at len^h issued from the press. This adventure, under- 
taken by Constable in 1808, had been proceeded in during all the variety 
of their personal relations, and now came forth when author and publisher 
felt more warmly towards each other than perhaps they had ever before 
done. The impression was of 1,250 copies ; and a reprint of similar extent 
was called for in 1824. The Life of Swuft has subsequently been included 
in the author’s Miscellanies, and has obtained a very wide circulation. 

By his industrious inquiries, in which, as the preface grateMly ac- 
knowledges, he found many zealous assistants, especially among the Irish 
literati.^ Scott added to this edition many aamirable pieces, both in 
prose and verse, which had never before been printed, and still more 
which had escaped notice amidst old bundles of pamphlets and broad- 
sides. To the illustration of these and of all the better known writings 
of the Dean, he brought the sahie qualifications which had, by general 
consent, distinguished his Dryden, “ uniting,” as the Edinburgh lleview 
expresses it, “ to the minute knowledge and patient research of the Ma- 
lones and Chalmerses, a vigour of judgment and a vivacity of style to 

* The names which he particularly mentions are those of the late Matthew \yeld 
Harlstonge, Esq^ of Dublin, Theophilus Swift, Esq., Major Tickell, Thomas Steele, 
Esq., Leonard Mamially, Esq., and the Bev. M. Berwick* 
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which they had no pretensions.” His Biographical narrative, Introductory 
Essays, and Notes on Swift, show, indeed, an intimacy of acquaintance 
with the obscurest details of the political, social, and literary history of 
the period of Queen Anne, which it is impossible to consider without 
feeling a lively regret that he never accom^shed a long-cherished pur- 
pose of preparing a Life and edition of Pope on a similar scale. It has 
been specially imfortunate for that “true deacon of the craft,” as Scott 
often cmed Pope, that first Goldsmith and then Scott should have taken 
up, only to abandon it, the project of writiug his life and editing Ms 
works. 

The Edinburgh Eeviewer thus characterizes Scott’s Memoir of the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s : — 

“ It is not everywhere extremely well written, in a literary point of view, hut it 
is drawn up in substance with ^eat intelligence, hberality, and good feeling. It 
is quite fair and moderate in p<mtics, and perhaps rather too indulgent and tender 
towards individuals of all descriptions — more fall, at least, »of kmdness and venera- 
tion for genius and social virtue, than of indignation at baseness and profligacy. 
Altogether, it is not much like the production of a mere man of letters, or a iasti- 
dious speculator in sentiment and morality ; but exhibits throughout, and in a very 
pleasmg iform, the good sense and large toleration of a man of the world, with 
much of that generous allowance for the 

' Fears of the brave and follies of the wise. 

which genius too often requires, and should therefore always be most forward to 
show. It is impossible, however, to avoid noticing that Mr. Scott is by far too 
favourable to the personal character of his author, whom we thmk it would really 
be injurious to the cause of morality to allow to pass either as a very dignified oi 
a very amiable person. The truth is, we think, that he was extremely ambitious, 
arrogant, and selfish, of a morose, vindictive, and haughty temper, and thou^^ 
capi^le of a sort of patronizing generosity towards his dependants, and of some 
attachment towards those who had long known and flattered him, his general 
demeanour, both in public and private hte, appears to have been far from exem- 
plary ; destitute of temper and magnanimity, and we will add, of principle in the 
former, and in the latter of tenderness, fidehty, or compassion.” — Edinlurgh 
JiemeWj vol. xvii, p. 9. 

I have no desire to break a lance in tMs place in defence of the per- 
sonal character of Swift. It does not appear to me that he stands at all 
distinguished -among politicians (least of all among the politicians of his 
time) for laxity of principle, nor can I consent to charge his private de- 
meanour with the absence either of tenderness, or fidelity, or compassion. 
But who ever dreamed — ^most assuredly not Scott — of holding up the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s as on the whole an “ exemplary character” 2 The 
biographer felt, whatever his critic may have thought on the subject, 
that a vein of morbid humour ran through Swift’s whole existence, both 
mental and physical, from the beginning. 

“He early adopted,” says Scott, “the custom of observing his birthday 
as a term not of joy but of sorrow, and of reading, when it annually 
recurred, the striking passage of Scripture in which Job laments and 
execrates the day upon which it was said in his father’s house that a man- 
child was hom/^ and I should have expected that any man who had 
considered the black close of the career thus early clouded, and read the 
entry of Swift’s diary on the funeral of Stella, his epitaph on himself, 
and the testament by which he disposed of his fortune, vrould have been 
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willing, like Scott, to dwell on the splendour of his immortal genius, and 
the many traits of manly generosity “which he unquestionably exhibited,” 
rather than on the faults and foibles of nameless and inscrutable disease, 

’ which tormented and embittered the far greater part of his earthly being. 
What the critic says of the practical and business-like style of Scott’s 
biography appears very just — and I think the circumstance eminently 
characteristic — ^nor, on the whole, could his edition, as an edition, have 
been better dealt with than in the essay which I have quoted. It was, 
by the wn-y, written by Mr. Jeffrey, at Constable’s particular request. “ It 
was, I think, the first time I ever asked such a thing of him,” the book- 
seller said to me ; “and I assure you the result was no encouragement to 
repeat such petitions.” Mr. Jeffrey attacked Swift’s whole character at 
great length and with consummate dexterity ; and, in Constable’s opinion, 
his article threw such a cloud on the Dean, as materially checked, for a 
time, the popularity of his writings. Admirable as the paper is in point 
of ability, I think Mr. Constable may have considerably exaggerated its 
effects ; but in those days it must have been difficult for him to form an 
impartial opinion upon such a questiqpL ; for, as Johnson said of Cave, 
that “ he could not spit over his window without thinking of The 
Cfentleman’s Magazine,” I believe Constable allowed nothing to interrupt 
his paternal pride m the concerifs of his review, until the Waverley Novels 
supjglied him with another periodical pubhcation still more important 
tonis fortunes. 

And this consummation was not long delayed : a considerable addition 
having by that time been made to the original fragment, there appeared 
in The Scot’s Magazine, for February 1st, 1814, an announcement, that 
“Waverley; or, ’tis Sixty Years Since, a novel, in 3 vols. 12mo,” would 
be published in March. And before Scott came into Edinburgh, at the 
close of the Christmas vacation on the 12th January, Mr. Erskine had 
perused the greater part of the first volume, and expressed his decided 
, opinion that Waverley w^ould prove the most popular of all his friendfs 
writing. The MS. was forthwith copied by John Ballantyne, and sent 
to press. As soon as a volume was printed, Ballantyne conveyed it to 
Constable, who did not for a moment doubt from what pen it proceeded, 
but took a few days to consider of the matter, and then offered ^700 for 
the copyright. When we recollect what the state of novel literature in 
those days w'as, and that the only exceptions to its mediocrity, the Irish 
tales of Miss Edgeworth, however appreciated in refined circles, had a 
circulation so limited that she had never realized a tithe of .£700 by the 
best of them, it must be allowed that Constable’s offer was a liberal one. 
Scott’s answ'er, however, transmitted through the same channel, was, that 
£700 was too much in case the novel should not be successful, and too little 
in case it should. He added, “ If our fat friend had said £1,000, 1 should 
have been staggered.” John did not forget to hint this last circumstance to 
Constable, but the latter did not choose to act upon it ; and he ultimately 
published the work, on the footing of an equal division of profits between 
himself and the author. There was a considerable pause between the 
finishing of the first volume and the beginning of the second. Constable 
had, in 1812, acquired the copyright of the Encyclopsedia Britannica, and 
was now jprepanng to publish valuable to that work, 
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whicli has since, with modifications, been incorporated into its text. 
He earnestly requested Scott to undertake a few articles for the Supple- 
ment ; he agreed, and, anxious to gratify the generous bookseller, at 
once laid aside his tale until he had finished two essays — ^those on Chivalry 
and the Drama. They appear to have been completed in the course of 
April and May, and he received for each of them (as he did subsequently 
for that on Eomance) ^£100. 

The two next letters will give us, in more exact detail than the author^s 
own recollection could supply in 1830, the histo^'y of the completion of 
Waverley. It was published on the 7th of July ; and two days after- 
wards he thus writes . — 


** Edinburgh, 9th July, 181i. 

“My dear Morbitt, — 

“ I owe you many apologies for not sooner answering your very enter- 
taining letter upon your Parisian journey. I heartily wish I had been 
of your party, for you have seen what I trust will not be seen again in a 
hurry | since, to enjoy the delight of a restoration, there is a necessity for 
a previews bouleversement of everythmg that is valuable in morals and 
policy, which seems to have been the case in France since 1790.* The Duke 
of Buccleuch told me yesterday of a very good reply of Louis to some of 
his attendants, who proposed shutting the doors ol his apartments to keep 
out the throng of people. ‘Open the door,’ he said, ‘to John Bull ; he 
has suffered a great deal in keeping the door open for me.’ 

“ Now, to go from one important subject to another, I must account 
for my own laziness, which I do by referring you to a small anonymous 
sort of a novel, in three volumes, miverley, which you will receive by the 
mail of this day. It was a very old attempt of mine to embody some 
traits of those characters and manners peculiar to Scotland, the last 
remnants of which vanished durmg my own youth, so that few or no 
traces now remain. I had written great part of the fi.rst volume, and 
sketched other passages, when I mislaid the MS., and only found it by 
the merest accident as I was rummaging the drawers of an old cabinet ; 
and I took the fancy of finishing it, which I did so fast, that the last two 
volumes were*written in three weeks. I had a great deal of fun in the 
accomplishment of this task, though I do not expect that it will be popular 
in the south, as much of the humour, if there be any, is local, and some' 
of it even professional. You, however, who are an adopted Scotchman, < 
'will find some amusement in it. It has made a very strong impression 
here, and the good people of Edinburgh are busied in tracing the author, 
and in finding out originals for the portraits it contains. In the first case, 
they will probably find it difficult to convict the gudty author, although 
he is far from escaping suspicion. Jeffrey has offered to make oath that 
St is mine, and another great critic has tendered his affidavit ex contranoj 
so that these authorities have divided the Gude Town. However, the 
thing has succeeded very well, and is thought highly of. I don’t know 
if it has got to London yet. 1 intend to maintain my irypgnito. Let me , 
know your opinion about it. 1 should be most happy if I could think 

* Mr. Morritt had, in the spring of this year, been present at the first held 
iait the Tuilerxes by Monsieur, afterwards Charles X. ■ - 
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it would amuse a painful thought at this anxious moment. I was in hopes 
Mrs. Morritt was getting so much better that this relapse affects me very 
much. Ever yours truly, “ W. Scott. 

“ P.§. — As your conscience has very few things to answer for, you must 
still burthen it with the secret of the Bridal. It is spreading very rapidly, 
and I have one or two fairy romances which will make a second volume, 
and which I would wish published, but not with my name. The truth 
is that this sort of muddling work amuses me, and I am something in the 
condition of Joseph Surface, who was embarrassed by getting himself too 
good a reputation ; for many things may please people well enough 
anonymously, which, if they have me in the title-page, would just give 
me that sort of ill name which precedes hanging, and that would be in 
many respects inconvenient if I thought of again trying a grande opws.” 

This statement of the foregoing letter (repeated stiU. more precisely in 
a following one), as to the time occupied in the composition of the second 
and third volumes of Waverley, recalls to my memory a triflirig anecdote, 
which, as connected with a dear friend of my youth, whom 1 have not 
seen for many years, and may very probably never see again in this world, 
I shall here set down, in the hope of affording him a momentary though 
not an unniixed pleasure, when he may chance to read this compilation 
on a distant shore, and also m the hope that my humble record may im- 
part to some active mind in the rismg generation a shadow of the influence 
which the reality certainly exerted upon his. Happening to pass through 
Edinburgh in June, 1814, 1 dmed one day with the gentleman in question 
(now the Honourable WiUiam Menzies, one of the Supreme Judges at 
the Cape of Good Hope), whose residence was then in George Street, 
situated very near to, and at right angles with. North Castle Street. It 
was a party of very young persons, most of them, like Menzies and my- 
self, destined for the bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoyii^ 
the first flush of manhood, with little remembrance of the yesterday or 
care of the morrow. "When my companion’s worthy father and uncle, 
after seeing two or three bottles go round, left the juveniles to themselves, 
the weather being hot, we adjourned to a library which had one large 
window looking northwards. After carousing here for anTiour or more, 
I observed that a shade had come over the aspect of my friend, who 
happened to be placed immediately opposite to myself, and said some- 
thing that intimated a fear of his being unwell. “ No,” said he, “ I shall 
be well enough presently, if you will only let me sit where you are, and 
take my chair ; for there is a confounded hand in sight of me here, which 
has often bothered me before, and now it won’t let me fill my glass with 
a good wiU.” I rose to change places with him accordingly, and he pointed 
out this hand which, like the writing on Belshazzar’s wall, disturbed his 
hour of hilarity. “ Since we sat down,” he said, “ I have been watching 
it*— it fascinates my eye — it never stops — ^page after page is finished and 
thrown on that heap of MS., and still it goes on unwearied — and so it 
will be till candles are brought in, and God knows how long after that. 
It is the same every night— I can’t stand the sight of it when I am not 
at my books.” “ Some stupid, dogged engrossing clerk, probably,” ex« 
claimed ^myself, or some other ^ddy youth iu pur society* ‘‘ No, bojrs,” 
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said oTir Host, I well know what hand it is — *t is Walter Scott’s.” This 
was the hand that, in the evenings of three summer weeks, wrote the two 
last volumes of Waverley. Would that all who that night watched it 
had profited by its example of diligence as largely as William Menzies ! 

In the next of these letters Scott enclosed to Mr. Moiritt the prospectus 
of a new edition of the old poems of the Bruce and the Wallace, under- 
taken by the learned lexicographer, Dr. John Jamieson, and he an- 
nounces his departure on a sailing excursion round the north of Scotland. 
It will be observed that when Scott began his letter, he had only had 
Mr. Morritt’s opinion of the first volume of Waverley, and that before 
he closed it, he had received his fnend’s honest criticism on the work as 
a whole, 'with the expression of an earnest hope that he would drop his 
mcogmto on the title-page of a second edition. 

« Abbotsford, July 24, 1814. 

^‘My Deae Moeritt,— 

“ I am going to say my vales to you for some weeks, having accepted 
an invitation from a committee of Commissioners for the Northern Lights 
fl don’femean the Edinburgh Ee-viewers, but the bond fide commissoners 
for the beacons), to accompany them upon a nautical tour jrcund Scotland, 
visiting all that is curious on continent and isle. The party are three 
gentlemen with whom I am very well acquainted, William Erskine being 
one. We have a stout cutter, well fitted up and manned for the service 
by Government, and to make assurance double sure, the admiral has 
sent a sloop of war to cruise in the dangerous points of our tour, and 
sweep the sea of the Yankee privateers, which sometimes annoy our 
northern latitudes. I shall visit the Clephanes in their solitude, and let 
you know all that I see that is rare and entertaining, which, as we are 
masters of our time and vessel, should add much to my stock of know- 
ledge. 

“ As to Waverley, I will play Sir Eretful for once, and assure you that 
I left the story to flag in the first volume on purpose ; the second and 
third have rather more bustle and interest. I wished (with what success 
Heaven knows) to avoid the ordinary error of novel-writers, whose first 
volume is usually their best. But since it has served to amuse Mrs. 
Morxitt and you usque ah initio, I have no doubt you will tolerate it even 
unto the end. It may really boast to be a tolerably faithful portrait of 
Scottish manners, and has been recogimed as such in Edinburgh. The 
first edition of a thousand instantly disappeared, and the bookseller in- 
forms me that the second, of double the quantity, "will not supply the 
market for long. As I shaU be very anxious to know how Mrs. Morritfc 
is, I hope to have a few Imes from you on my return, which wiU be 
about the end of August or beginning of September. I should have 
mentioned that we have the celebrated engineer, Stevenson, along with 
us. I delight in these professional men of talent ; they always mve you 
some new fights by the peculiarity of their habits and studies, so different 
from the people who are rounded, and smoothed, and ground down for 
conversation, and who can y all that every other person says, and— 
nothing more. 

“ What a miserable thing it is that our royal family carniot be quieb 
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and decent at least, if not correct and moral m their deportment. Old 
Farmer George’s manly simplicity, modesty of expense, and domestic 
virtue saved this country at its most perilous crisis; for it is incon- 
ceivable the number of persons whom these qualities united in his behalf, 
who would have felt but feebly the abstract duty of supporting a crown 
less worthily worn. 

“ — had just proceeded thus fax when your kind favour of the 21st 
reached Abbotsford. I am heartily glqtd you continued to like Waverley 
to the end. The hero is a sneaking piece of imbecility,- and if he had 
married Flora, she would have set him up upon the chimneypiece, as 
Count Borowlaski’s wife used to do with him.* I am a bad hand at de- 
picting a hero properly so called, and have an unfortunate propensity for 
the dubious characters of Borderers, buccaneers, Highland robbers, and 
aU others of a Bobin Hood description. 1 do not know why it should 
be, as I am myself, like Hamlet, mdifferent honest ; but I suppose the 
blood of the old cattle-drivers of Teviotdale continues to stir in my veins. 

“ I shall not own Waverley ; my chief reason is, that it would prevent 
me of the pleasure of writing again. David Hume, nephew of the his- 
torian, says the author must be of a Jacobite family and predilections, a 
yeoman-cavalry man, and a Scottish lawyer, and desires me to guess in 
whom these happy attributes are united. I shall not plead guilty, how- 
ever ; and, as such seems to be the fashion of the day, I hope charitable 
people will believe my ajffidavU in contradiction to all other evidence. 
The Edinburgh faith now is, that Waverley is written by Jellrey, having 
been composed to lighten the tedium of nis late Iransatlantic voyage. 
So you see the unknown infant is like to come to preferment. In truui, 
I am not sure it would be considered quite decorous for me, as a Clerk 
of Session, to write novels. Judges being monks, clerks are a sort of lay 
brethren, from whom some solemnity of walk and conduct may be ex- 
pected. So, whatever I may do of this kind, I shall whistle it down the 
wind to prey on fortune. I will take care, in the next edition, to make 
, the corrections you recommend. The second is, I believe, nearly through 
the press. It wul hardly be printed faster than it was written ; for though 
the first volume was begun long ago, and actually lost for a time, yet the 
other two were begun and finished between the 4th June and the 1st July, 
during all which fattended my duty in Court, and proceeded without loss 
. of time or hindrance of business. 

“ I wish, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, and for the TYianes of Bruce and 
Wallace, and for the living comfort of a very worthy and ingenious dis- 
senting clergyman, who has collected a library and medals of some value, 
and brought up, I believe, sixteen or seventeen children (his wufe’s ambi- 
tion extended to twenty) upon about £150 a year,— -I say I wish, for all 
these reasons, you could get me among your wealthy friends a name or 

' * CJount Borowlaski was a Pohsh dwarf, who, after realizing some money as an 
itinerant object of exhibition, settled, married, and died at Durham. He was a 
/ well-bred creature, and much noticed by the clergy and other gentry of that city. 
Indeed, even when travelling the country as a show, he had always maintained a 
sort of dignity. I remember him as ^ing from house to house, when I was a child, 
' in a sedan chair, with a servant in Hvery following him, who took the fee ; M. le 
'Comte himself, dressed in a ocarlet coat and bag-wig, being ushered into the room 
Ifiseany ordinary visitor. . 
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two fo3c the enclosed proposals. The price is, 1 think, too high ; hut the 
booksellers fixed it two guineas above what I proposed. I trust it will 
be yet lowered to five guineas, which is a more comeatable sum than six. 
The poems themselves are great curiosities, both to the philologist and 
antiquary, and that of Bruce is invaluable — even to the historian. They 
have been hitherto wretchedly edited. 

“ I am glad you are not to pay for this scrawL Ever yours, 

“Walter Soott. 

“ P. S. — I do not see how my silence can be considered as imposing on 
the public. If I give my name to a book without writing it, unquestion- 
ably that would be a trick. But, unless in the case of his averring facts 
which he may be called upon to defend or justify, 1 think an author may 
use his own discretion in giving or withholding his name. Harry Mac- 
kenzie never put his name in a title-page till the last edition of his works ; 
and Swift only owned one out of his thousand and one publications. In 
point of emolument, everybody knows that I sacrifice much money by 
withholding my name ; and what should I gain by it, that any human 
being has a right to consider as an unfair advantage ? In fact, only the 
freedoifi of writing trifles with less personal responsibility, and perhaps 
more frequently than I otherwise might do. “ W, S.” 

I am not able to give the exact date of the following reply to one of 
John Ballantyne’s expostulations on the subject of ilnA secret : — 

“No, John, I “svill not own the book— 

I won’t, you Picaroon. 

When next I try St. Grubby’s brook, 

The A. of Wa — shall bait the hook— 

And flat-fish bite as soon, 

As if before them they had got 

The worn-out wriggler, ** Waltxoi Scott.*^ 
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VOYAOE TO THE SHETLAND ISLES— -EXTRACTS PROM DIAItT— LORD OF 
THE ISLES CONCLUDED. 

The gallant composure with which Scott, when he had dismissed a; 
work from his desk, awaited the decision of the public — and the healthy' 
elasticity of spirit with which he could meanwhile turn his whole zeal 
upon new or diiSferent objects — are among the features in his character 
which will always, I believe, strike the student of Hterary histoixas most' 
remarkable. We have now seen him before the fate of Waverley had been 
detenniined — ^before he had heard a word about its reception in England, 
except from one partial confidant — ^preparing to start on a voyage to the 
nortnem isles, which was likely to occupy the best part of two months, 
and in the course of which he could hardly expect to receive any inteUi- 
gence from his friends in Edinburgh. The diary which he kept during 
tiiis expedition, is — ^thanks to the leisure of a landsman on board— a very 
full one, and, written without the least notion probably that it would 
ever be perused except in his own family circle, it affords a complete 
and artless portraiture of the man, as he was in himself, and ^ he mingled 
with his friends and companions, at one of the most interesting periods 
of his life. A few extracts from it were published b^ himself ; in one of 
the Edinburgh Annual Registers ; he also drew from it some of the notes 
to his Lord of the Isles, and the substance of several others for his 
romance of the Pirate. 

I have been often told by one of the companions of this voyage that, 
heartily as Scott entered throughout into their social enjoyments, they 
all perceived him, when inspecting for the first time scenes of remark- 
able grandeur, to be in such an abstracted and excited mood, that they 
felt it would be the kindest and discreetest plan to leave him to himself. 
“ I often,” said Lord Kinnedder, “ on coming up from the cabin at night, 
found him pacing the deck rapidly, muttering to himself, and went to 
the forecastle, lest my presence should disturb him. 1 remember that at 
Loch Corriskin, in particular, he seemed quite overwhelmed with his 
feelings ; and we all saw it, and retiring unnoticed, left him to roam and 
mize about by himself, unto, it was time to muster the party and be gone.” 
Scott used to mention the surprise with which he himself witnessed 
Exskine’s emotion on first entering the cave of Staffa. “Would ‘“you be- 
lieve it ?” he said, “ my poor Willie sat down and wept like a woman 1” 
Tet his own sensibilities, though betrayed in a more masculine and sterner 
guise, were perhaps as keen as well as deeper than his amiable friend’s* 
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August — Harbour of Lerwick. Admire the excellence of this 
harbour of tbe metropolis of Shetland. It is a most beautiful place, 
screened on all sides from the wind by hills of a gentle elevation. The 
town, a fishing village, built irregularly upon a hill ascending from the 
shore, has a picturesque appearance. On the left is Fort Charlotte, gar- 
risoned of late by two companies of veterans. The Greenlandmen, of 
which nine fine vessels are lying in the harbour, add much to the liveli- 
ness of the scene. Mr. Duncan, Sheriff-Substitute, came off to pay his 
respects to his principal ; he is married to a daughter of my early ac- 
quaintance, Waiter Scott of Scots Hall. We go ashore. Lerwick, a 
poor-looking place, the streets flagged instead of being causewayed, for 
there are no wheel carriages ; the streets full of drunken riotous sailors 
from the whale vessels. It seems these ships take about 1,000 sailors 
from Zetland every year, and return them as they come back from the 
fishery. 

“ The water in the harbour is very deep, as frigates of the smaller class 
lie alm(jst close to the shore. Take a walk with Captain M'Diarmid, a 
gentlemanlike and intelligent officer of the garrison ; we Visit a small 
fresh-water loch called Gldk-lvm-inj it borders on the sea, from which 
it is only divided by a sort of beach, apparently artificial ; though the 
sea lashes the outside of this beach, the water of the lake is not brackish. 
In this lake are the remains of a Piets’ Castle, but ruinous. The people 
think the castle has not been built on a natural island, but on an artificial 
one formed by a heap of stones. These Duns, or Piets’ Castles, are so 
small, it is impossible to conceive what effectual purpose they could serve 
excepting a temporary refuge for the chief. — Leave Cldk-him-iny and 
proceed along the coast. The ground is dreadfully encumbered with 
stones ; the patches, which have been sown with oats and barley, bear 
very good crops, but they are mere patches, the cattle and ponies feeding 
among them and secured by tethers. The houses most wretched, worse 
than tiie worst herd’s house I ever saw, 

“ 6th August — Hire a six-oared boat, whaler-built, with a taper point at 
each end, so that the rudder can be hooked on either at pleasure. These 
vessels look very frail, but are admirably adapted to the stormy seas, 
where they live when a ship’s boat stiffly and compactly built must 
necessarily perish. We sailed out at the southern inlet of the harbour, 
rounding successively the c^es of the Hammer, Kirkubus, the Ying, and 
others, consisting of bold chffs, hollowed into caverns, or divided into' 
pillars and arches of fantastic appearance, by the constant action of the 
waves. As we passed the most northerly of these capes, called, I think, 
the Ord, and turned into the open sea, the scenes became yet more 
tremendously sublime. Bocks upwards of three or four hundred feet in 
height presented themselves in gigantic succession, sinking perpendicu- 
, larly into the main, which is very deep even within a few fathoms of 
their base. One of these capes is called the Bard-head ; a huge project- 
ing arch is named the Gianrs Leg. 

** * Here the lone sea-bird wakes Ms wildest cry. 

Not lone, however, in one sense, for their numbers, and the variety of 
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their tribes, are immense, though I thinlc they do not quite equal those 
of Dunbuy, on the coast o^ Buchan. Standing across a little bay, we 
reached the Isle of Noss, having hitherto coasted the shore of Bressay. 
Here we see a detached and precipitous rock, or island, being a portion 
rent by a narrow sound from the rest of the cliif, and called the Holm. 
This detached rock is wholly inaccessible, unless by a pass of peril, en- 
titled the Cradle of Noss, which is a sort of wooden chair, travelling from 
precipice to precipice on ring?, which run upon two cables stretched 
across over the gulf. We viewed this extraordinary contrivance from 
beneath, at the distance of perhaps one hundred fathoms at least. The 
boatmen made light of the risk of crossing it, but it must be tremendous 
to a brain disposed to be giddy. Seen from beneath, a man in the basket 
would resemble a large crow or raven floating between rock and rock. 
The purpose of this strange contrivance is to give the tenant the benefit 
of putting a few sheep upon the Holm, the top of which is level, and 
affords good pasture. The animals are transported in the cradle by one 
at a time, a shepherd holding them upon his knees. The channel between 
the Holm and the isle is passable by boats in calm weather, but not at 
the time when we saw it. Rowing on through a heavy tide, and nearer 
the breakers than any but Zetlanders would have ventured, we rounded 
another immensely high cape, called by the islanders the Noup of Nos^ 
but by sailors Hang-Cliff, from its havmg a projecting appearance. This 
was the highest rock we had yet seen, though not quite perpendicular. 
Its height has never been measured ; I should judge it exceeds 600 feet; 
it has been conjectured to measure 800 and upwards. Our steersman had 
often descended this precipitous rock, having only the occasional assist- 
ance of a rope, one end of which he secured from time to time round some 
projecting miff. The collecting sea-fowl for their feathers was the object, 
and he might gain five or six dozen, worth eight or ten shillings, by such 
an adventure. These huge precipices abound with caverns, many of 
which run much farther into the rock than any one has ventured to ex- 
plore. We entered (with much hazard to our boat) one called the 
Orkne 5 ’’-man’s Harbour, because an Orkney vessel run in there some 
years since to escape a French privateer. The entrance was lofty enough 
to admit us without striking the mast, but a sudden turn iff the direction 
of the cave ivould have consigned us to utter darkness if we had gone in 
farther. The dropping of the sea-fowl and cormorants into the water 
from the sides of the cavern, when disturbed by our approach, had some- 
thing in it wild and terrible. 

“After passing the Noup the precipices become lower, and sink into a 
rocky shore with deep indentations, called by the natives Gios. Here we 
would fain have landed to visit the Cradle from the top of the cliff, but 
the surf rendered it impossible. We therefore rowed on, like Thalaba, 
in * Allah’s name,’ around the Isle of Noss, and landed upon the opposite 
side of the small sound whibh divides it from Bressay. Noss exactly 
xe^mbles in shape Salisbury Craigs, supposing the sea to flow down the 
vidley called < the Hunter’s Bog, and round the foot of the precipice 
Thb ' eastern part of the isle is fine smooth pasture, the best 1 have seen 
in these isles, sloping upwards to the verge of the tremendous rocks 
which form its western front. * * * ^ * ^ % 
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“I Have gleaned sometHingof tHe peculiar superstitions of the Zetlandeis, 
whicH are numerous and potent, witches, mries, &c., are as numerous 
as ever they were in Teviotdale. The latter are called Trows^ probably 
from the Norwegian Dwarg (ox dwarf\ the D being readily converted into 
T. The dwarfs are the prime agents in the machinery of Norwegian 
superstition. The trows do not differ from the fairies of the Lowlands, or 
Sighean of the Highlanders. They steal children, dwell within the interior 
of green hills, and often carry mortals into their recesses. Some, yet alive, 
pretend to have been carried off in this way, and obtain credit for the 
marvels they tell of the subterranean habitations of the trows. Sometimes, 
when a person becomes melancholy and low-spirited, the trows are sup- 
posed to have stolen the real being, and left a moving phantom to represent 
him. Sometimes they are said to steal only the heart — ^like Lancashire 
witches. There are cures in each case. The party’s friends resort to a 
cunning man or woman, who hangs about the neck a tnanmilar stone in 
the shape of a heart, or conjures back the lost indhidual by retiring to 
the hills and (imploymg the necessary spells. A common receipt, vmen 
a child appears consum]ptive and puny, is, that the conjuror places a bowl 
of water on the patient’s head, and pours melted lead into it through the 
wards of a key. The metal assumes of course a variety of shapes, from 
which he selects a portion, after due consideration, which is sewn into 
the shirt of the patient. Sometimes no part of the lead suits the seer's 
fancy. Then the operation is recommenced, until he obtains a fragment 
of such a configuration as suits his mystical purpose. Mr. Duncan told 
us he had been treated in this way when a boy. 

“A worse and most horrid opinion prevails, or did prevail, among the 
fishers — ^namely, that he who saves a drowning man mR receive at his 
hands some deep wrong or injury. Several instances were quoted to-day 
in compan;y, in which the utmost violence had been found necessary to 
compel the fishers to violate this inhuman prejudice. It is conjectured 
to have arisen as an apology for rendering no assistance to the mariners 
as they escaped from a shipwrecked vessel, for these isles are infamous for 
plundering VTecks. A story is told of the crew of a stranded vessel who 
were warping themselves ashore by means of a hawser which they had 
fixed to the laSid. The islanders (of Unst, as I believe) watched their 
motions in silence, till an old man reminded them that if they suffered 
these sailors to come ashore, they would consume all their winter stock 
of provisions. A Zetlander cut the hawser, and the poor wretches, twenty 
in number, were aU swept away. This is a tale of former times : the 
cruelty would not now be actives but I fear that even yet the drowning 
mariner would in some places receive no assistance in his exertions, o-nd 
certainly he would in most be plundered to the skin upon his landing. 
The gentlemen do their utmost to prevent this infamous practice. It may 
seem strange that the natives should be so little affected by a distress to 
which they are themselves so constantly exposed. But habitual exposure 
to danger hardens the heart against its consequences, whether to ourselves 
Or others-. There is yet Hvii^ a man— if he can he called so— to whom the 
following story belongs : — BLe was engaged in catching sea-fowl upon on© 
of the^ffs, >ith his father and brother. All three were suspended by 
a cord, according to , custom, and overhanging the ocean, at the height oi 
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Bome hundred feet. This man being uppermost on the cord, observed 
that it was giving way, as unable to support their united weight. He 
called out to his brother who was next to him, * Cut away a nail below, 
Willie,’ meaning he should cut the rope beneath, and let his father drop. 
Willie refused, and bid him cut himself, if he pleased. He did so, and 
his brother and father were precipitated into the sea. He never thought 
of concealing or denying the adventure in all its parts. — We left Gardie 
House late ; being on the side of the Isle of Bressay, opposite to Lerwick, 
we were soon rowed across the bay. A laugh with Hamilton, whose gout 
keeps him stationary at Lerwick, but whose good-humour defies gout and 
every other provocation, concludes the evening. 

“ 16t/fc August, 1814. — Get into Stromness Bay, and anchor before the 
party are up. A most decided rain all night. The bay is formed by a 
deep indention in the mainland, or Pomona; on one side of which stands 
Stromness — a fishing village and harbour of call for the Davies Straits 
whalers, as Lerwick is for the Greenlanders. Betwixt the vessels we 
met yesterday, seven or eight which passed us this morning, and several 
others still l^ng in the bay, we have seen between twenty and thirty of 
these large ships in this remote place. The opposite side of Stromness 
Bay is protected by Hoy, and Graemsay lies between them ; so that the 
bay seems quite land-locked, and the contrast between the mountains of 
Hoy, the soft verdure of Grcemsay, and the swelling hill of Orphir on the 
mamland, has a beautiful effect. The day clears up, and Mr. Eae, Lord 
Armadale’s factor, comes off from his house, called Clestrom, upon the 
shore opposite to Stromness, to breakfast with us. We go ashore with 
him. His farm is well cultivated, and he has procured an excellent breed 
of horses from Lanarkshire, of which county he is a native — strong hardy 
Galloways, fit for labour or hacks. By this we profited, as Mr. Rae 
mounted us all, and we set off to visit the Standing Stones of Stenhouso 
or Stennis. 

“At the upper end of the bay, about half-way between Clestrom and 
Stromness, there extends a loch of considerable size, of fresh water, but 
communicating^ with the sea by apertures left in a long bridge or cause- 
way which divides them. After riding about two miles along this lake, 
we open another called the Loch of Harray, of about tTle same dimen- 
sions, and communicating with the lower lake, as the former does with 
the sea, by a stream, over which is constructed a causeway, with openings 
to suffer the flow and reflux of the water, as both lakes are affected by 
the tide. Upon the tongues of land which, approaching each other, divide 
the lakes of Stennis and Harray, are situated the Standing Stones. The 
isthmus on the eastern side exhibits a semicircle of immensely large 
upright pillars of unhewn stone, surrounded by a mound of earth. As 
the mound is discontinued, it does not seem that the circle was ever 
completed. The flat or open part of the semicircle looks up a plain, 
where, at a distance, is seen a large tumulus. The highest of these stones 
may be about sixteen or seventeen feet, and I thinlc there are none so low 
' as twelve feet. At irregular distances are pointed other unhewn pillars 
of the same kind. One, a little to the westward, is perforated with a 
round hole, perhaps to bind a victim ; or rather, I conjecture, for the 
purpo of solemnly attesting the deity, which the Scandinavians did by 

i 
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passing their head through a ring , — vide Eyrbiggia Saga. Several bar- 
rows are^ scattered around this strange monument. XJpon the opposite 
isthmus is a complete circle, of ninety-five paces in diameter, surrounded 
by standing stones, less in size than the others, being only from ten or 
twelve to fourteen feet in height, and four in breadth. A deep trench 
is drawn around this circle on the outside of the pillars, and four tumuli, 
or mounds of earth, are regularly placed, two on each side. 

“ Stonehenge excels these monuments, but I fancy they are otherwise 
unp^alleled in Britain. The idea that such circles were exclusively 
Druidical is now justly exploded. The Northern nations all used such 
erections to mark their places of meeting, whether for religious purposes 
or civil policy, and there is repeated mention of them in the Sagas. See 
the Eyrbiggia Saga, for the establishment of the Helga-Eels, or Holy 
Mount, where the people held their Comitia, and where sacrifices were 
offered to Thor and Woden. About the centre of the semicircle is a 
broad flat stone, probably once the altar on which human victims were 
sacrificed. Mr. Rae seems to think the common people have no tradition 
of the purpose of tl^ese stones, but probably he has not inquired par- 
ticularly.# He admits they look upon them with superstitious reverence, 
and ^ it is evident that those which have fallen down (about half the 
original number) have been wasted by time, and not demolished. The 
materials of these monuments lay near, for the shores and bottom of the 
lake are of the same kind of rock. How they were raised, transported, 
and placed upright, is a puzzling question. — In our ride back, noticed a 
round entrenchment or tumulus, called the Hollow of Tongue. 

** The hospitality of Mrs. Eae detained us to an early dinner at Clestrom. 
About four o’clock took our long-boat and rowed down the bay to visit 
the Dwarfie Stone of Hoy. We have all day been pleased with the 
romantic appearance of that island, for though the Hill of Hoy is not very 
high — ^perhaps about 1,200 feet — ^yet rising perpendicularly (almost) from 
the sea, and being very steep and furrowed with ravines, and catching 
all the mists from the western ocean, it has a noble and picturesque 
effect in every point of view. We land upon the island, and proceed up 
a long and very swampy valley broken into peat-bogs. The one side of 
this valley is ftrmed hy the Mountain of Hoy ; the other by another 
steep hill, having at the top a circular belt of rock. Upon the slope of 
this last hill, and just where the principal mountain opens into a wide 
and precipitous and circular corrie or hollow, lies the Dwarfie Stone. It 
is a huge sandstone rock of one solid stone, being about seven feet high, 
twenty-two feet long, and seventeen feet broad. The upper end of this 
stone is hewn into a sort of apartment containing two beds of stone and 
a passage between them. The uppermost and largest is five feet eight 
inches long, by two feet broad, and is furnished with a stone pillow. 
The lower, supposed for the Dwarfs Wife, is shorter and rounded off, 
instead *of being square at the corners. The entrance may be about 
three feet and a half square. Before it lies a huge stone, apparently in- 
tended to serve the purpose of a door, and shaped accordingly. In the 
top, over the passage which divides the beds, there is a hole to serve for, 
a window or Siimney, which was doubtless originally wrought square 
with iroasilxke the rest of the work, but has been broken out by viol^ce 
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into a sliapeless hole. Opposite to this stone, and proceeding from it in 
a line down the valley, are several small barrows, and there is a very 
large one on the same line at the spot where we landed. This seems to 
indicate that the monument is of heathen times, and probably was meant 
as the temple of some northern edition of the Bii Mane&» There are no 
symbols of Christian devotion, and the door is to the westward ; it there- 
fore does not seem to have been the abode of a hermit, as I?r. Barry * has 
conjectured. The Orcadians have no tradition on the subject excepting 
that they believe it to be the work of a dwarf, to whom, like their an- 
cestors, they attribute supernatural powers and malevolent disposition. 
They conceive he may be seen sometimes sitting at the door of his abode, 
but he vanishes on a nearer approach. Whoever inhabited this den 
certainly enjoyed < < « Pillow cold and sheets not warm.* 

** Duft, Stevenson, and I now walk along the skirts of the Hill of Hoy, 
to rejoin Eobert Hamilton, who in the meanwhile had rode down to the 
clergyman’s house, the wet and boggy walk not suiting his gout. Arrive 
at the manse completely wet, and drink tea there. #The clergyman (Mr. 
Hamilton) has procured some curious specimens of natural history for 
Bullock’s Museum, particularly a pair of fine eaglets. He has just got 
another of the golden or white kind, which he intends to send him. The 
eagle, with every other ravenous bird, abounds among the almost inac* 
cessible precipices of Hoy, which afford them shelter, while the moors, 
abounding with grouse, and the small uninhabited islands and holms, where 
sheep and lambs are necessarily left unwatched, as well as the aU-sustain- 
ing ocean, give these birds of prey the means of support. The clergyman 
told us, that a man was very lately alive in the Island of , who, 

when an infant, was transported from thence by an eagle over a broad 
sound, or arm of the sea, to tlie bird’s nest in Iloy. Pursuit being in- 
stantly made, and the eagle’s nest being known, the infant was found 
there playing with the young eaglets. A more ludicrous instance of 
transportation he himself witnessed. Walking in the fields, he heard the 
squeaking of a pig for some time, without .being able to discern whence 
it proceeded, until looking up, he beheld the unfortunate grunter in the 
talons of an eagle, who soared away with him towards* the summit of 
Hoy. Prom this it may be conjectured that the island is very thinly 
inhabited. In fact, we only saw two or three little wigwams. After tea 
we walked a mile farther, to a point where the boat was lyin^, in order to 
secure the advantage of the flood-tide. We rowed with toil across one 
stream of tide, which set strongly up between Grsemsay and Hoy ; but, 
on turning the point of Grmmsay, the other branch of the same flood- 
tide carried us with great velocity alongside our yacht, which we reached 
about nine o’clock. Between riding, walking, and running, we have spent 
a very active and entertaining day. 

‘ “ Domestic Memoranda, — The eggs on Zetland and Orkney are very in- 
different, having an earthy taste and being yery small. But the hogs are 
an excellent breed — queer wild-looking creatures, with heads like wild 
boars, but making capital bacon. 

^ HistoTV of the Orkney Islands, by the Eev. George Bany, 4to* BJdia* 

180 l» 
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19, 1814. — After breakfast, took the long-boat, and under Mr. 
Anderson’s pilotage row to see a remarkable natural curiosity, called 
JJwmh Smowe, or the Largest Cave. Stevenson, Marchie, and Duff go by 
land. Take the fowling-piece and shoot some sea-fowl, and a large hawk 
of an uncommon appearance. Fire four shots, and kill three times. 
After rowing about three miles to the westward of the entrance from the 
sea to Loch Eribol, we enter a creek between two ledges of very high 
rocks, and landing, find ourselves in front of the wonder we came to see. 
The exterior apartment of the cavern opens under a tremendous rock 
facing the creme, and occupies the full space of the ravine where we 
landed. From the top of the rock to the base of the cavern, as we after- 
wards discovered by plumb, is eighty feet, of which the height of the 
arch is fifty-three feet ; the rest, being twenty-seven feet, is occupied by 
the precipitous rock under which it opens ; the width is fully in propor- 
tion to this great height, being 1 10 feet. The depth of this exterior cavern 
is 200 feet, and it is apparently supported by an intermediate column of 
natural rock. Being open to daylight and the sea-air, the cavern is per- 
fectly clean and dry, and the sides are encrusted with stalactites. This 
immense^cavern is so well proportioned that I was not aware of its ex- 
traordinary height and extent till I saw our two friends, who had some- 
what preceded us, having made the journey by land, appearing like 
pigmies among its recesses. Afterwards, on entering the cave, I climbed 
up a sloping rock at its extremity, and was much struck with the pro- 
spect, looking outward from this magnificent arched cavern upon our 
boat and its crew, the view being otherwise bounded by the ledge' of 
rocks which formed each side of the creek. We now propose to investi- 
gate the further wonders of the Gave of Smowe. In the right or west 
side of the cave opens an interior cavern of a different aspect. The height 
of this second passage may be about tvrelve or fourteen feet, and its 
breadth about six or eight, neatly formed mto a Gothic portal by the 
hand of nature. The lower part of this porch is closed by a ledge of 
rock rising to the height of between five and six feet, and which 1 can 
compare to nothing but the hatch-door of a shop. Beneath this hatch a 
brooh finds its way out, forms a black deep pool before the Gothic arch- 
way, and then escapes to the sea and forms the creek in which we landed. 
It IS somewhat difficult to approach this strange pass so as to gain a view 
into the interior of the cavern. By clambering along a broken and dan- 
gerous cliff you can, however, look into it ; but only so far as to see a 
twilight space filled with dark-coloured water in great agitation, and 
representing a subterranean lake, moved by some fearful convulsion of 
nature. How this pond is supplied with water you cannot see from even 
this point of vantage, but you are made partly sensible of the truth by a 
sound like tiie dasMng of a sullen cataract within the bowels of the earth. 
Here the adventure has usually been abandoned, and Mr. Anderson only 
menti<^ed two travellers whose curiosity had led them farther. We 
were resolved, however, to see the adventures of this new Cave of Mon- 
tesinos to an end. Duff had already secured the use of a fisher^s boat 
and its hands, our own log-boat beii^ too heavy and far too valuable to 
be ventured upon this Cocytus. Accordingly the skiff was dragged up 
the b2X)ok to therocky ledge or hatch which barred up the interior caver% 
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and there, by force of hands, onr boat’s crew and two or three fishers first 
raised the boat’s bow upon the ledge of rock, then brought her to a level, 
being poised upon that narrow hatch, and lastly launched her down into 
the dark and deep subterranean lake within. The entrance was so nar- 
row and the boat so clumsy, that we, who were all this while clinging to 
the rock like sea-fowl, and with scarce more secure footing, were greatly 
alarmed for the safety of our trusty sailors. At the instant when the 
boat sloped inward to the cave, a Highlander threw himself into it with 
great boldness and dexterity, and, at the expense of some bruises, shared 
its precipitate fall into the waters under the earth. This dangerous ex- 
ploit was to prevent the boat drifting away from us, but a cord at its 
stern would have been a safer and surer expedient, 

“ When our enfant perdu had recovered breath and legs, he brought 
the boat back to the entrance, and took us in. We now found ourselves 
embarked on a deep black pond of an irregular form, the rocks rising 
like a dome all around us, and high over our heads. The light, a eort of 
dubious twilight, was derived from two chasms in the roof of the vault, 
for that offered by the entrance was but trifling. Down one of those 
rents there poured from the height of eighty feet, in a sheet of |pam, the 
brook, which, after supplying the subterranean pond with water, finds 
its way out beneath the ledge of rock that blocks its entrance. The other 
skylight, if I may so term it, looks out at the clear blue sky. It is im- 
possible for description to explain the impression made by so strange a 
place, to which we had been conveyed with so much difficulty. The 
cave itself, the pool, the cataract, would have been each separate objects 
of wonder, but all united together, and affecting at once the ear, the eye, 
and the imagination, their effect is indescribable. The len^h of this 
pond, or loch, as the people here call it, is seventy feet over, the breadth 
about thirty at the narrowest point, and it is of ^at depth. 

“As we resolved to proceed, we directed the boat to a natural arch on 
the right hand or west side of the cataract. This archway was double, 
a high arch being placed above a very low one, as in a Boman aqueduct. 
The ledge of rock which forms this lower arch is not above two feet and 
a half high above the water, and under this we were to pass in the boat, 
so that we were fain to pile ourselves flat upon each other like a layer oi 
herrings. By this judicious disjposition we were pushed in safety beneath 
this low-browed rock into a region of utter darkness. For this, however, 
we were provided, for we had a tinder-box and lights. The view back 
upon the twilight lake we had crossed, its sullen eddies wheeling round 
and round, and its echoes resounding to the ceaseless thunder of the 
waterfall, seemed dismal enough, and was aggravated by temporary 
darkness, and in some degree by a sense of danger. The lights, however, 
dispelled the latter sensation, u it prevailed to any extent, and we now 
found ourselves in a narrow cavern, sloping somewhat upward from the 
water. We got out of the boat, proceeded along some slipper/^places 
upon shelves of the rock, and gained the dry land. I cannot say dry^ 
excepting comparatively. We were then in an arched cave, twelve feet 
high in the roof, and about eight feet in breadth, which went winding 
into the bowels of the earth for about a hundred feet. The sides, being 
(late those of the whole caven^ of limestone rock, were covered with 
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stalactites and witli small drops of water like dew, glancing like ten 
thousand thousand sets of birthday diamonds under the glare of our 
lights. In some places these stalactites branch out into broad and 
curious ramifications, resembling coral and the foliage of submarine 
plants. 

“ When we reached the extremity of this passage, we found it declined 
suddenly to a horrible ugly gulf, or well, filled with dark water, and of 
^eat depth, over which the rock closed. We threw in stones, which in- 
dicated great profundity by their sound ; and growing more familiar with 
the horrors oi this den, we sounded with an oar, and found about ten feet 
depth at the entrance, but discovered, in the same manner, that the gulf 
extended under the rock, deepening' as it went, God knows how far. 
Imagination can figure few deaths more horrible than to be sucked under 
these rocks into some unfathomable abyss, where your corpse could never 
be found to give intimation of your fate. A water kelpy, or an evil 
spirit of any aquatic propensities, could not choose a fitter abode; and, 
to say the truth, 1 beheve at our first entrance, and when all our feelings 
were afloat at the novelty of the scene, the unexpected plashing of a seal 
would l^ve routed the whole dozen of us. The mouth of this ugly gulf 
was all covered "with slimy aUuvious substances, which led Mr. Stevenson 
to observe, that it could have no separate source, but must be fed from 
the waters of the outer lake and brook, as it lay upon the same level, 
and seemed to rise and fall with them, without having anything to indi- 
* cate a separate current of its own. Eounding this perilous hole, or gulf, 
upon the aforesaid alluvions substances, which formed its shores, we 
reached the extremity of the cavern, which there ascends like a vent, or 
funnel, directly up a doping precipice, but hideously black, and slippery 
from wet and sea- weeds. One of our sailors, a Zetlander, climbed up a 
good way, and by holding up a light, we could plainly perceive that this 
vent closed after ascending to a considerable height ; and here, therefore, 
closed the adventure of the Cave of Smowe, for it appeared utterly im- 
possible to proceed farther in any direction whatever. There is a tradition 
' that the first Lord Reay went through various subterranean abysses, and 
at length retijrned, after ineffectually endeavouring to penetrate to the 
extremity of the Smowe Cave ; but this must be either fabifious, or an 
exaggerated account of such a journey as we performed. And under the 
latter supposition, it is a curious instance how little the people in the 
neighbourhood of this curiosity have cared to examine it. 

In returning, we endeavoured to familiarize ourselves with the objects 
in detail, which, viewed together, had struck us with so much wonder. 
The stalactites, or limy incrustations, upon the walls of the cavern, are 
chiefly of a dark brown colour, and m this respect Smowe is inferior, 
according to Mr. Stevenson, to the celebrated Cave of MacaUister in the 
Ide qf^kye. In returning, the men with the lights, and the various 
groupTand attitudes of the party, gave a good deal of amusement. We 
now ventured to clamber along the side of the rock above the subter- 
ranean water, and thus gained the upper arch, and had the satisfaction 
to see our admirable and good-humoured commodore, Hamilton, floated 
beneath the lower arch into the second cavern. His goodly countenance 
, being illumined by a single candle, his recumbent posture, and the ap* 
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pearance ol a hard-favotired fellow guiding the boat, made him the vefy 
picture of Bibo, in the catch, when he wakes in Charon’s boat. 

“ Descending from oar superior station on the upper arch, we now again 
embarked and spent some time in rowing about and examining this 
second cave. We could see our dusky entrance, into which daylight 
streamed faint, and at a considerable distance ; and under the arch of 
the outer cavern stood a sailor, with an oar in his hand, looking, in the 
perspective, like a fairy with his wand. We at length emerged unwil- 
lingly from this extraordinary basin, and again enjoyed oursdves in the 
large exterior cave. Our boat was hoisted with some difficulty over the 
ledge, which appears the natural barrier of the interior apartments, and 
restored in safety to the fishers, who were properly gratified for the 
hazard which their skiff, as well as one of themselves, had endured. 
After this we resolved to ascend the rocks, and discover the opening by 
which the cascade was discharged from above into the second cave. 
Erskine and I by some chance took the wrong side of the rocks, and after 
some scrambling got into the face of a dangerous precipice, where Erskine, 
to my great alarm, turned giddy, and declared he could not go farther. I 
clainbered up without much difficulty, and, shouting to the people^elow, 
got two of them to assist the counsellor, who was brought into, by the 
means which have sent many a good fellow out of, the world — Imean a rope. 
We easily found the brook, and traced its descent till it precipitates 
itself down a chasm of the rock into the subterranean apartment where 
we first made its acquaintance. Divided by a natural arch of stone from 
the chasm down which the cascade falls, there is another rent which 
serves as a skylight to the cavern, as I already noticed. Standing on a 
natural foot-bridge, formed by the arch which divides these two gulfs, 
you have a grand prospect into both. The one is deep, black, and silent,, 
only affording at the bottom a glimpse of the dark and sullen pool which 
occupies the interior of the cavern. The right-hand rent, down which 
^e stream discharges itself, seems to ring and reel with the unceasing 
roar of the cataract, which envelopes its side in mist and foam. This part 
of the scene alone is worth a day’s journey. After heavy rains, the 
torrent is discharged into this cavern with astonishing violence; and the 
size of the chasm being inadequate to the reception of suclf a volume of 
water, it is thrown up in spouts like the blowing of a whale. But at 
such times the entrance of the cavern is inaccessible.” 

TFS: HEBRIDES. 

September f 1814. — Bise betwixt^six and seven, and having dis- 
creetly secured our breakfast, take boat for the old Castle of Dunstaffnage, 
situated i^on a promontory on the side of Loch Linnhe and near to Loch 
Etive. ISTothing could exceed the beauty of the day and of the prospect. 
11^6 coasted the low, large, and fertile Isle of Lismore, where a Catholic 
Bishop, Chisholm, has established a seminary of young men intenaeu for 
priests, and, what is a better thing, a valuable lime-work. Beport speaks 
w^ of the lime, but indifferently of the progress of the students. Tack- 
ing to the shore of the loch, we land at Dunstaffnage, once, it is said, the 
seat of the Scottish monarchy, till success over the Piets and Saxons 
transferred their throne to Scoone, Dumfermline, and at length to Edin- 
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burgh. The castle is sUll the King’s (nominally), and the Duke of Argyle 
(nominally also^ is hereditaiy keei^er. But the real right of property is 
in the family oi the depute-keeper, to which it was assigned as an appan- 
age, the first possessor being a natural son of the Earl of Argyle. The 
shell of the castle, for little more now remains, bears marks of extreme 
antiquity. It is square in form, with round towers at three of the angles, 
and is situated upon a lofty precipice, carefully scarped on all sides to 
render it perpendicular. The entrance is by a staircase, which conducts 
you to a wooden landing-j)lace in front of the portal-door. This landing- 
place could formerly be raised at pleasure, being of the nature of a draw- 
bridge, When raised, the place w^as inaccessible. You pass under an 
, ancient arch, with a low vault (being the porter’s lodge) on the right 
hand, and flanked by loopholes, for Sring upon any hostile guest who 
mi^ht force his passage thus far. This admits you into the inner court, 
which is about eighty feet square. It contains two mean-looking build- 
ings, about sixty or seventy years old, the ancient castle having been 
consumed by fire 1715. It is said that the nephew of the proprietor was 
the mcendiary. We went into the apartments, and found they did not 
exceed ^he promise of the exterior ; but they admitted us to walk: upon 
the battlements of the old castle, which displayed a most splendid prospect. 
Beneath, and far projected into the loch, were seen the woods and houses 
of Campbell of Loclmell, A little summer-house upon an eminence, 
belonging to this wooded bank, resembles an ancient monument On 
the right, Loch Etive, after pourmg its waters like a furious cataract over 
a strait called Oonuell Ferry, comes between the castle and a round island 
belonging to its demesne, and nearly insulates the situation. In front is 
a low rocky eminence on the opposite side of the arm, through which 
Loch Etive flows into Loch Linnne. Here was situated Beregemum, once, 
it is said, a British capital city, and, as our informant told us, the largest 
market town in Scotland. Of this splendour axe no remains but a few 
trenches and excavations, which the custance did not allow us to examine. 

The ancient masonry of Dunstafihage is mouldernig fast under time 
and neglect The foundations are begmning to decay, and exhibit gaps 
between the rock and the w^aU, and the battlements are become ruinous. 
The ipner coiftrt is encumbered with ruins. A hundred pounds or two 
would put this very ancient fortress in a state of preservation for ages, 
but I fear cbis is not to be expected. The stumps of large trees, which had 
once shad id the vicinity of the castle, gave symptoms of decay in the 
faimljr of Dunstaffnage. We were told of some ancient spurs and other 
curiosities preserved in the castle, but they were locked up. In the 
vicinity of the castle is a chapel which had once been elegant, but by the 
building up of windows, &c., is now heavy enough. I have often observed 
that the means adopted in Scotland for repairmg old buildings are ge- 
nerally as destructive of their grace and beauty as if that had been the 
* expresr* object. Unfortunately most churches, particularly, have gone 
through both stages of destruction, having been first repaired by the 
building-up of the beautiful shafted windows, and then the roof being 
suffered to fall in, they became ruins indeed, but without any touch of 
the picturesque further than their massive walls and columns my affords 
Near the chapel of Dunstaffnage is a remarkable echo. 
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“ Eeimbarkedj and roAving about a mile and a half or better along the 
shore of the lake, again landed under the ruins of the old Castle of Dunolly. 
This fortress, which, like that of Dunstaffnage, forms a marked feature 
in this exquisite landscape, is situated on a bold and precipitous pro- 
montory overhanging the lake. The principal part of the ruins now re- 
maining is a square tower or keep of the ordinary size, which had been 
the citadel of the castle ; but fragments of other buildings, overgrown 
with ivy, show that Dunolly had once been a place of considerable im- 
portance. These had enclosed a courtyard, of which the keep probably 
formed one side, the entrance being by a very steep ascent from the land, 
side, which had formsily been cut across by a deep moat, and defended 
doubtless* by outworks and a drawbridge. Beneath the castle stands the 
modern house of Dunolly, a decent .mansion, suited to the reduced state 
of the MacDougalls of Lorn, who, from being barons powerful enough to 
give battle to and defeat Kobert Bruce, are now declined' into private 
gentlemen of moderate fortune. 

“In the Firth oe Clyde. %th September , — dead calm, but the 
weather very serene. With much difficulty, and by the assistance of 
the tide, we advanced up the Firth, and passing the village of Ggurock, 
at length reached Greenock. Took an early dinner, and embarked in 
the steamboat for Glasgow. We took leave of our little yacht under the 
repeated cheers of the sailors, who liad been much pleased with their 
erratic mode of travelling about, so different from the tedium of a regular 
voyage. After we reached Glasgow — a journey which we performed at 
the^ rate of about eight miles an hour, and with a smoothness of motion 
which probably resembles flying — we supped together and prepared to 
separate j Erskine and I go to-morrow to the Advocate’s at Killermont, 
and thence to Edinburgh. So closes my J ournal. But I must not omit 
to say, that among five or six persons, some of whom were doubtless dif- 
ferent in tastes and pursuits, there did not occur, during the close com- 
munication of more than six weeks aboard a small vessel, the slightest 
difference of opinion. Each seemed anxious to submit his own wishes to 
those of his friends. The consequence was, that by judicious arrangement 
all were gratified in their turn, and frequently he w'ho made some sacrifices 
to the views of his comjpanions, was rewarded by some unej!!{)ected grati- 
fication calculated particularly for his own amusement. Thus ends my 
little excursion, in which, bating one circumstance, which must have 
made me miserable for the time wherever I had learned it, I have enjoyed 
as much pleasure as in any six weeks of my life. We had constant exer- 
tion, a succession of wild and uncommon scenery, good humour on board, 
and objects of animation and interest when we went ashore — 

“‘Sed fugit mterea— fagit irrevocabile tempas.’” 

Erskine received the news of the Duchess of Buccleuch’s death on the 
day when the party landed at Dunstaffnage ; but, knowing how it wuuld 
affect Scott, took means to prevent its reaching him until the expedition 
4. should be concluded. He heard the event casually mentioned by a 
stranger during dinner at Port Eush, and was for the moment quite over- 
powered. 

Of the letters which Scott wrote to his friends during those happy six. 
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weeks, I have recovered only one, and it is, thanks to the leisure of the 
j^cht, in verse. The strong and easy heroics of the first section prove, I 
think, that Mr, Canning did not err when he told him that if he chose 
he might emulate even Dryden’s command of that nohle measure ; and 
the dancing anapaests of the second show that he could mth equal facility 
have rivalled the gay ^aces of Cotton, Anstey, or Moore.* This epistle 
did not reach the Duke of Buccleuch until his lovely Duchess was no 
more. 

licoit to his OrvLce the Duke of Buccleuch^ d:c. 

.... _ ^ '‘Glasgow, Sept. 8, 1814. 

“My dear Lord Duke, — 

^ “ I take the earliest opportunity, after landing, to discharge a task so 
distressing to me, that i find reluctance and fear even in making the 
attempt, and for the first time address so kmd and generous afriend wiSiout 
either comfort and confidence in myself, or the power of offering a single 
word of consolation to his afBLiction. I learned the late calamitous news 
(which indeed no preparation could have greatly mitigated) quite un- 
expectedly, when upon the Irish coast ; nor could the shock of an earth- 
quake«haye affected me in the same proportion. Since that time I have 
been detained at sea, thinkii^ of nothing but what has happened, and of 
the painful duty I am now to perform. If the deepest interest in this 
inexpressible loss could qualify me for expressing myself upon a subject 
BO distressing, I know few whose attachment and respect for the lamented 
object of our sorrows can or ought to exceed my own, for never was more 
attractive kindness and condescension displayed by one of her sphere, or 
returned with deeper and more heartfelt latitude by one in my own. 
But selfish regret and sorrow, while they claim a painful and unavailing 


the prospect of their speedy entry upon life rendered her precept and 
example peculiarly important. And such an example ! for of all whom 
I have ever seen, in whatever rank, she possessed most the power of 
rendering virtue lovely — combining purity of feeling and soundness of 
judgment wajjh a sweetness and affability which won the affections of all 
who had the happiness of approaching her. And this is the partner of 
whom it has been God’s pleasure to deprive your Grace, and the friend 
for whom I now sorrow, and shall sorrow while I can remember anything. 
The recollection of her excellencies can but add bitterness, at least in the 
first pangs of calamity, yet it is impossible to forbear the topic ; it runs 
to my pen as to my thoughts, till I Mmost call in question, for an instant, 
the Eternal Wisdom which has so early summoned ner from this wretched 
world, where pain and grief and sorrow are our portion, to join those to 
whom her virtues, while upon earth, gave her so strong a resemblance. 

to God I could say he comforted/ but I feel every common t^io 
of consolation must be, for the time at least, even an irritation to auc- 
tion. Grieve, then, my dear lord, or, I should say, my dear and much- 
honoured friend, for sorrow for the time levels the highest distinctions of 
rank ; but do not grieve as those who have no hope. I know the last 
earthly thoughts of the departed sharer of your joys and sorrows must 
* Tnis letter will be found in' Poetical Works, “Epistle to the Duke of Buccleuch,'' ' 
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have been for your Grace and the dear pledges she has left to your cara 
Do not, for their sake, suffer grief to take that exclusive possession which 
disclaims care for the living, and is not only useless to the dead, but is 
what their wishes would have most earnestly deprecated. To time, and 
to God, whose are both time and eternity, belongs the office of future 
consolation ; it is enough to require from the sufferer under such a dis- 

& tion to bear his burden of sorrow with fortitude, and to resist those 
gs which prompt us to believe that that which is galling and grievous 
is therefore altogether beyond our strength to support. Most bitterly do 
I regret some levity whicn I fear must have reached you when your dis- 
tress was most poignant, and most clearly have I paid for venturing to 
anticipate the time which is not ours, since I received these deplorable 
news at the very moment when 1 was collecting some trifles that I thought 
might give satisfaction to the person Avhom I so highly honoured, and who, 
among her numerous excellencies, never failed to seem pleased with what 
she knew was meant to afford her pleasure. 

‘^But I must break off, and have perhaps already written too much. 
I learnt by a letter from Mrs. Scott, this day received, that your Grace is 
at Bowhiu . in the beginning of next week I will be in the vicinity, and 
when your Grace can receive me without additional pain, I shall have 
the honour of waiting upon you. I remain, with the deepest sympathy, 
my Lord Duke, your Grace’s truly distressed and most grateful servant, 

‘‘Walteb Scott.” 

As Scott passed through Edinburgh on his return from his voyage, 
the negotiation as to the Lord of the Isles, which had been protracted 
through several months^ was completed — Constable agreeing to give 
fifteen hundred guineas for one-hali of the copyright, while the other 
moiety was retained .by the author. The sum mentioned liad been 
offered by Constable at an early stage of the affair, but it was not until 
now accepted, in conseq^uence of the eaniest wish of Scott and Ballan- 
tyne to saddle the publisher of the new poem with part of their old 
quire stock,” — which, however, Constable ultimately persisted in re- 
fusing. It may easily be believ^ that John Ballantyne’sFmanagement 
of money matters during Scott’s six weeks’ absence had been such as to 
render it doubly convenient for the poet to have this matter settled on 
his arrival in Edinburgh ; and it may also be supposed that the progress 
of Waverley during that interval had tended to put the chief parties in 
good humour with each other. 

In returning to Waverley, I must observe most distinctly that nothing 
can be more unfounded than the statement which has of late years been 
frequentl;;^ repeated in memoirs of Scott’s life, that the sale of the first 
edition of this immortal tale was slow. It appeared the 7tli of July, 
and the whole impression (1,000 copies) had disappeared wit ’ . five 
w'eeks^ an occurrence then unprecedented in the case of an anonymous 
novel, put forth, at what is called among publishers dead season. -Ji 
second editiqp, of 2,000 copies, was at least projected by the 24th of the 
same month, — that appeared before the end of August, and it too had 
'gone off so rapidly, that when Scott passed through Edinburgh, on his 
* way from the Hebrides, he found Constable eager to treat, on the same 
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terms as before, for a third of 1,000 copies. This thinl edition was pub- 
lished in October, and when a fourth of the like extent was called for in 
November, I find Scott writing to John Ballantyne : — “ I suppose Con* 
stable won’t quarrel with a work on which he has netted £612 in four 
months, with a certainty of making it £1,000 before the year is out;” 
and, in fact, owing to the diminished expense of advertising, the profits 
of this fourth edition were to each party £440. To avoid recurring to 
these details, I may as well state at once that a fifth edition of 1,000 
copies appeared in January, 1815 ; a sixth of 1,500 in June, 1816 ; a 
seventh of 2,000 in October, 1817 ; an eighth of 2,000 in April, 1821 ; that 
in the collective editions, prior to 1829, 11,000 were disposed of ; and 
that the sale of the current edition, with notes, begun in 1829,'* has 
abeady reached 40,000 copies. Well might Constable regret that he 
had not ventured to offer £1,000 for the whole copyright of Waverley ! 

I must now look back for a moment to the history of the composition. 
The letter of September, 1810, was not the only piece of discouragement 
which Scott had received during the progress of w averley from his first 
confidant. My good friend, James Ballantyne, in his death-bed Memo* 
random, says : — “ When Mr. Scott first questioned me as to my hopes of 
him as a novelist, it somehow or other did chance that they were not 
very high. He saw this, and said, ‘Well, I don’t see why I should not 
'succeed as well as other people. At all events, faint heart never won fair 
lady — ’tis only trying.’ When the first volume was completed, I ^till 
could not get myself to think much of the Waverley Honour scenes ; and 
in this I afterwards found that I sympathized with many. But, to my 
utter shame be it spoken, when I reached the exquisite descriptions of 
scenes and manners at Tully-Veolan, what did I do but pronounce them 
at once to be utterly vulgar ! When the success of the work so entirely 
knocked me down as a man of taste, aU that the good-natured author 
said was— ‘ Well, I really thought you were wrong about the Scotch. 
Why, Burns, by his poetry, had already attracted imiversal attention to 
everything Scottish, and I confess I couldn’t see why I should not be 
able to keep the fiame alive merely because I wrote Scotch in prose, and 
he in rhy \ It is, I think, very agreeable to have this mamy avowd 

to compare with the delicate allusion which Scott makes to the affair in 
hispreface to the novel. 

The only other friends originally entrusted with his secret appear to 
have been Mr. Erskine and Mr. Morritt. I know not at what stage the 
former altered the opinion which he formed on seeing the tiny fragment 
of 1805. The latter did not, as we have seen, receive the book until it 
was completed ; but’ he anticipated, before he closed the first volume, 
the station which public opinion would ultimately assign to Waverley. 

“ How4he story may continue,” Mr. Momtt then wrote, “ I am not able 
; but, as far as I have read, pray let us thank you for the Castle 
of Tully-Veolan,and the delightful drinking-bout at Lucky MacLeary’s, 
for the characters of the Laird of Balmawhapple and the Baron of Brad- 
wardine ;• and^no less for Davie Gellatiy, whom I take to be a transcript 
of William Bose’s motley follower, commonly yclept Caliban. Tf the 
completion be equal to what we have just devoured, it deserves a place ' 
among our standard works far better than its modest appearance and 
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anonymous title-page will at first gain it in these days of prolific story* 
telling. Your manner of narrating it is so different from the slipshod 
sauntering verbiage of common novels, and from the stiff, precise, and 
prim sententiousness of some of our female moralists, that I think it can’t 
fail to strike anybody who knows what style means ; but, amongst the 
gentle class, who swallow every blue-backed book in a circulating nbrary 
for the sake of the story, I should fear half the knowledge of nature it 
contains, and all the real humour, may be thrown away. Sir Bverard, 
Mrs. Eachael, and the Baron are, I think, in the first rank of portraits 
for nature and character ; and I could depone to their likeness in any 
court of taste. The ballad of St. Swithin, and scraps of old Bongs, were 
measures of danger if you meant to continue your concealment ; but, in 
truth, you wear your disguise something after the manner of Bottom the 
weaver ; and in spite of you the truth will soon peep out.” And next 
day he resumes : — “ We have finished Waverley, and were I to tell you 
all my admiration you would accuse me of complimenting. You have 
quite attained the point which your fostscrvpt •preface mentions as your 
object — the discrimination of Scottish character, which had hitherto been 
slurred over with clumsy national daubing.” He adds, a week^r two 
later : — ‘‘After all, I need not much thank you for your confidence. How 
could you have hoped that I should not discover you ? I had heard you 
tell half the anecdotes before — some turns you owe to myself ; and no 
doubt most of your friends must have the same sort of thing to say.” 

Monk Lewis’s letter on the subject is so short, that I must give it as it 
stands ; — 


“ My dbab Scott,— 

“ I return some books of yours which you lent me ^ sixty years sinoe * — 
and I hope they will reach you safe. I write in great haste ; and yet I 
must mention that hearing Waverley ascribed to you, I bought it, and 
read it with all impatience. I am now told it is not yours, but William 
Erskine’s. If this is so, pray tell him from me that I think it excellent 
in every respect, and that I believe every word of it. Ever yours, 

“ M. jj. Lewis.” 

Another friend (and he had, I think, none more dear), the late Margaret 
Maclean Clephane of Torloisk, afterwards Marchioness of Northampton, 
writes thus irom Kirkness, in Kinross-shire, on the 11th October : — “ In 
this place I feel a sort of pleasure, not unaUied to pain, from the many 
recollections that every venerable tree, and every sunny bank, and every 
honeysuckle, bower occasions; and I have found something here that 
speaks to me in the voice of a valued friend — Wmerley, The question 
that rises, it is perh^s improper to ^ve utterance to. If so, let it pass 
as an exclamation. Is it possible that Mr. Erskine can have writJu^iU 
The poetry, I think, would prove a different descent in any court in 
Christendom. The turn of tne phrases in many places is so peculiarly 
yours, that I fancy I hear your voice repeating them ; and there wants 
but verse to make all Waverley an enchanting poem— varying to be sure 
from grave to gay, but with so deepening an interest as to leave an im- 
pressipn on the mind that few— very few poems— could awakea. But 
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why did not the author allow me to be his Gaelic Dragoman? Oh i Mr. 

, whoever you are, you might have safely trusted M.M.O,” 

There was one person wth whom it would, of course, have been more 
than vain to affect any concealment. On the publication of the third 
edition I find him writing thus to his brother Thomas, who had by this 
time gone to Canada as paymaster of the 70th regiment : — Dear Tom, 
a novel here, called Waverley, has had enormous success. I sent you a 
copy and will send you another, with the Lord of the Isles, which will 
be out at Christmas. The success which it has had, with some other 
circumstances, has induced people 

« *To lay the bantling at a certain door, 

Where, laying store of faults, they ’d fain heap more. 

“ You will guess for yourself how far such a report has credibility ; but 
by no means give the weight of your opinion to the Transatlantic public ; 
for you must know there is also a counter-report that you have written 
the said Waverley. Send me a novel intermixing your exuberant and 
natural humour with any incidents and descriptions of scenery you may 
see — ^particularly with characters and traits of manners. I will give it 
all the cobbMng that is necessary, and, if you do but exert yourself, I 
have not the least doubt it will be worth £500 ; and, to encour^e you, 
you may, when you send the MS., draw on me for £100 at fifty days* 
sight — so that your labours will at any rate not be quite thrown away. 
You have more fun and descriptive talent than most people ; md mi 
that you want — t.e., the mere practice of composition — I can supply, or 
the devil’s in it. Keep this matter a deaxi secret, and look knowing 
when Waverley is spoken of. If you are not Sir John TalstaJP, you are 
as good a man as he, and may therefore face Colville of the Dale. You 
may believe I don’t want to make you the author of a book you have 
never seen; but if people will upon their own judgment suppose so, and 
also on their own judgment give you £500 to try your hand on a novel, 

I don’t see that you are a pin’s point the worse. Mind that your MS. 
attends the draft. I am perfectly serious and confident that in two or 
three months you might clear the cobs. I beg my compliments to the 
hero who is afraid of JeflErey’s scalping-knife.” 

In truth no one of Scott’s intimate friends ever had, or could have had, 
the slightest doubt as to the parentage of Waverley ; nor, although he 
abstained from communicating the fact formally to most of them, did he 
ever affect any real concealment in the case of such persons ; nor, when 
any circumstance arose which rendered the withholding^ of direct confi- 
dence on the subject incompatible with perfect freedom of feelmg on both 
sides, did he hesitate to make the avowal. 

Nor do I believe that the mystification ever answered much purpose 
literary men of eminence beyond the circle of his personal ao 
quaflScance. But it would be difficult to suppose that he had ever wished 
that to be otherwise ; it was sufficient for him to set the mob of readers 
at gaze, and, above dl, to escape the annoyance of having productions, 
actually known to be Ms, made the daily and hourly topics of discussion 
in his presence. . . ^ ^ 

Mr. Jeffrey had km wn Scott from Ms youth, and, m reviewing Ways®- 
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ley, lie was at no pains to conceal his conviction of its authorship. He 
quarrelled, as usual, with carelessness of style, and some inartificialities 
of plot, hut rendered justice to the substantial merits of the work, in 
language which I shall not mar ^ abridgment. The Quarterly was 
far less favourable in its verdict. Indeed, the articles on Waverley, and 
afterwards on Guy Mannering, which appeared in that journal, will bear 
the test of ultimate opinion as badly as any critical pieces which our time 
has produced. They are written in a captious, cavilling strain of quibble, 
which shows as complete blindness to the essential interest of the narra- 
tive, as the critic betrays on the subject of the Scottish dialogue, which 
forms its liveliest ornament, when he pronouiiues that to be a dark 
dialogue of Anglified Erse.” With this remarLable exception, the pro- 
fessional critics were, on the whole, not slow to confess their belief that, 
under a hackneyed name and trivial form, there had at last appeared a 
work of origmal creative genius, worthy of being placed by the side of 
the very few real masterpieces of prose fiction. Loftier romance was 
never blended with easier, quainter humour, by Cervantes himself. In 
his familiar delineations, he had combined the strength of Smollett with 
the native elegance and unaffected pathos of Goldsmith ; in hil darker 
scenes he had revived that real tragedy which appeared to have left our 
stage with the age of Shakespeare ; and elements of interest so diverse had 
been blended and interwoven with that nameless grace which, more 
surely perhaps than even the highest perfection in the command of any 
one strain of sentiment, marks the master-mind cast m Nature’s most 
felicitous mould. 

Scott, with the consciousness avowed long afterwards in his General 
Preface that he should never in all likelihood have thought of a Scotch 
novel had he not read Maria Edgeworth’s exquisite pieces of Irish 
character, desired James Ballantyne to send her a copy of Waverley on 
its first appearance, inscribed “from the author,” Miss Edgeworth, 
whom Scott had never then seen, though some literary correspondence 
had passed between them, thanked the nameless novelist, under cover 
to Ballantyne, with the cordial generosity of kindred genius. 

By the 11th of November, 1814, the Lord of the Isles hH. made great 
progress, and Scott had also authorized Ballantyne to negotiate among 
the booksellers for the publication of a second novel. But before I go 
further into these transactions, I must introduce the circumstances of 
Scott’s first connection with an able and amiable man, whose services 
were of high importance to him, at this time and ever after, in the pro- 
secution of his literary labours. Calling at Ballantyne’s printing office 
while Waverley was in the press, he happened to take up a proof-sheet 
of a volume, entitled “ Poems, with Notes illustrative of Traditions in 
Galloway and Ayrshire, by Joseph Train, Supervisor of Excise at Newton 
Stewart” The sheet contained a ballad on an Ayrshire traditi.4Mh^t 
a certain “Witch of Garrick,” whose skill in the black art was, it seems, 
instrumental in the destruction of one of the scattered vessels of the 
Spanish Armada. The ballad begins : — 

‘^Why gallops the palfrey with Lady Dunoie? 

Who drives away Turnberry’s kine from the shore S 
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Go tell it in Garrick, and tell it in Kyle — 

Although the proud Dons are now passing the Moil,* 

On this magic clew, 

That in fairyland grew. 

Old Elcine de Aggart has taken in hand 
To wind up their lives ere they win to our strand,** 

Scott immediately -wrote to the author, begging to be included in hia 
list of subscribers for a dozen copies, and suggesting a*-, the same time a 
verbal alteration in one of the stanzas of this ballacl. Mr. Train acknow- 
ledged his letter with latitude, and the little book reached hun just as 
he was about to embark in the Lighthouse yacht. He took it with him 
on his voyage, and on returning home again, wrote to Mr. Train, ex- 
pressing the gratification he had received from several of his metrical 
pieces, but still more from his notes, and requesting him, as he seemed 
to be enthusiastic about traditions and legends, to communicate any 
matters of that order comiected with Galloway which he might noic him- 
self think of turning to account ; “ for,” said Scott, “ nothing interests 
jne so much as local anecdotes; and, as the applications for charity 
usually dbnclude, the smallest donation will be thanlcfuUy accepted.” 

Mr. Train, in a little narrative with which he has favoured me, says, 
that for some years before this time he had been engaged, in alliance 
with a friend of his, Mr. Denniston, in collecting materials for a History 
of Galloway ; they had circulated lists of queries among the clergy and 
parish schoolmasters, and had thus, and by tlieir own personal researches, 
accumulated “ a great variety of the most excellent materials for that 
purpose but that, from the hour of his correspondence with Walter 
Scott, he “renounced every idea of authorship for himself,” resolving 
“that thenceforth his chief pursuit should be collecting whatever he 
thought would be most interesting to and that Mr. Denniston was 

easily persuaded to acquiesce in the abandonment of their original design. 
Erelong, Mr. Train visited Scott both at Edinburgh and at Abbotsford ; 
a true affection continued ever afterwards to be maintained between 
them ; and this generous ally was, as the prefaces to the Waverley Novels 
signify, one ojUte earliest confidants of that series of works, and certainly 
the most efl&cient of all the author’s friends in furnishing him with , 
materials for their composition. Nor did he confine himself to literary 
services : whatever portable object of antij^uarian curiosity met his eye, 
this good man secured and treasured up with the same destination i and 
if ever a catalogue of the museum at Abbotsford shall appear, no single 
contributor, most assuiedly, will fill so large a space in it as !Mr. Traim 
His first considerable communication, after he had formed the unselfish 
determination above mentioned, 'Consisted of a collection of anecdotes 
‘concerning the Galloway gipsies, and “ a local story of an astrologer, who 
califejiTite farmhouse at the moment when the good^vife was in travail, 
had, it was said, predicted the future fortune of the child, almost in the 
words placed in the mouth of John M‘Kinlay, in the Introduction to 
Guy Mannering.” Scott told him, in reply, that the story of the astro- 
loger reminded him of “ one he had heard in his youth that is to say, 
as the Introduction explains, from this M^Kinlay ; but Mr. Train hds, 

* The Mull of ^Cantyre, 
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since his friend’s death, recovered a mde Durham ballad, which, in fact, 
contains a great deal more of the main fable of Guy Mannering than 
either his own written or M^Kinlay’s oral edition of the Gallovidian 
anecdote had conveyed ; and— possessing, as I do, numberless evidences 
of the haste with which Scott drew up his beautiful Prefaces and Intro- 
ductions of 1829, 1820, and 1831 — I am strongly inclined to think that 
he must in his boyhood have read the Durham broadside or chapbooh 
itself, as well as heard the old serving-man’s Scottish version of it. 

However this may have been, Scott’s answer to Mr. Train proceeded in 
these words : “lam now to solicit a favour, which I think your interest 
in Scottish antiquities will induce you readily to comply with, I am 
very desirous to have some account of the present state of Twnherry 
Castle: whether any vestiges of it remain ; what is the appearance of the 
ground ; the names of the neighbouring places ; and, above all, what are 
the traditions of the place (if any) concerning its memorable surprise by 
Bruce, upon his return from the coast of Ireland, in the commencement 
of the brilliant part of his career. The purpose of this is to furnish some 
hints for notes to a work in which I am now engaged, and I need not say 
I will have great pleasure in mentioning the source from whicli I derive 
my information. I have only to add, with the modest importunity of a 
lazy correspondent, that the sooner you oblige me with an answer (if you 
can assist me on the subject) the greater will the obligation be on me, who 
am already your obliged humble servant, “ W. Scott.'’ 

The recurren6e of the word Tumherry in the ballad of Elcine de Aggart 
had of course suggested this application, which was dated on the 7th of 
November. “ I had often,” says Mr. Train, “ when a boy, climbed the 
brown hills and traversed the shores of Garrick, but I could not suffi- 
ciently lemember the exact places and distances as to which Mr. Scott 
inquired ; so, immediately on receipt of his letter, I made a journey into 
Ayrshire to collect all the information I possibly could, and forwarded 
it to him on the 18th of the same month.’^ Among the particulars thus 
communicated, was the local superstition that on the anniversary of the 
night when Bruce landed at Turnberry from Arran, thr same meteoric 
gleam which had attended his voyage reappeared, unfailingly, in the 
same quarter of the heavens. With this circumstance Scott was much 
struck. “Your information,” he writes on the 22nd November, “was 
particularly interesting and acceptable, especially that which relates to 
the supposed preternatural appearance of the fire, &c., which I hope to 
make some use of.” What use he did make of it, if any reader has 
forgotten, will be seen by reference to stanzas 7—17 of the fifth canto 
of the poem ; and the notes to the same canto embody, with due ac- 
knowledgment, the more authentic results of Mr. Train’s pilgrimage to 
Garrick. 

He writes, on the 25th December, to Gonstable that he had “ corrected 
the last proofs (i.e., of the Lord of the Isles), and was setting out to Abbots- 
ford to refresh the machine.” And in what did his refreshment of the 
machine consist ? Besides having written within this year the greater part 
(almost, I believe, the whole) of the Life of Swift, Waverley, and the 
Lord of the Isles, he had given two essays to the Encyclopaedia Supple-- 
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ttient, and pnblislied, with an Introduction and notes, one of the most 
curious pieces of family history ever produced to the world, on which he 
laboured with more than usual zeal and diligence, from his warm affec- 
tion for the noble representative of its author. This inimitable “ Memrie 
of the Somervilles ” came out in October ; and it was speedily followed by an 
annotated reprint of the strange old treatise, entitled “Eowland*s Letting 
off the Humours of the Blood in the Head Vein, 1611.” He had also kept 
up his private correspondence on a scale which I believe never to have 
been exemplified in the case of any other person who wrote continually 
for the press — except, perhaps, Voltaire; and, to say nothing of strictly 
professional duties, he had, as a vast heap of documents now before me 
proves, superintended from day to day, except during his Hebridean 
voyage, the still perplexed concerns of the BaUantTOes, with a watchful 
assiduity that might have done credit to the most diligent of tradesmen. 
The “ machine ” might truly req[uire refreshment.” 

It was, as has been seen, on the 7th of Hoveniber that Scott acknow- 
ledged the receipt of that communication from Mr. Train which included 
the story of the Galloway astrologer. There can be no doubt that this 
story recAled to his mind, if not the Durham ballad, the similar but 
more detailed corruption of it which he had heard told by his father’s 
servant, J ohn M^Kimay, in the days of George’s Square and fireen Breei:s, 
and which he has preserved in the Introduction to Guy Mannering, as 
the groundwork of that tale. The three last cantos of the Lord of the 
Isles were written between the 11th of November and the 25th of Decem- 
ber ; and it is therefore scarcely to be supposed that any part of this novel 
had been penned before he thus talked of "refreshing the machine.” 

Guy Mannering was published on the 24th of February — ^that is, exactly 
two months after the Lord of the Isles was dismissed from the authors 
desk ; and — ^makmg but a narrow allowance for the operations of the 
transcriber, printer, bookseller, &c. — I think the dates I have gathered 
together confirm the accuracy ot what I have often heard Scott say, that 
his second novel “ was the work of six weeks at a Christmas.” Such was 
his recipe “ for refreshing the machine.” 

I am sorry tcp4^ve to add that this severity of labour, like the repetition 
oi it which had such deplorable effects at a later period of his life, was 
the result of his anxiety to acquit himself of obligations arising out of 
his connection with the commercial speculations of the Ballantynes. 
The approach of Christmas, 1814, brought with it the prospect of such a 
recurrence of difficulties about the discount of John’s oills, as to render 
it absolutely necessary that Scott should either apply again for assistance 
to his private friends, or task his literary powers with some such 
extravagant effort as has now been recorded. The great object, which 
was still to get rid of the heavy stock that had been accumulated before 
the May, 1813, at length determined the chief partner to break 

up, as soon as possible, the concern which his own sanmne rashness, and 
the gross irregularities of his mercurial lieutenant, had so lamentably 
perplexed ; but Constable, having already enabled the firm to avoid public 
exposure more than once, was not now, any more than when he made 
his contract for the Lord. of the' Isles, disposed to burden himself with 
an additional load of Weber’s " Beaumont and Fletcher,” and other almost 
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as unsaleable books. While they were still in hopes of overcoming his 
scrujjles, it happened that a worthy friend of Scott’s, the late Mr. Charles 
Erskine, his Slieriff-Substitute in Selkirkshire, had immediate occasion 
for a sum of money which he had some time before advanced, at Scott’s 
personal request, to the firm of John Ballantyne and Company; and, on 
receiving his application, Scott wrote as follows : — 

“Dear John, — 

“Charles Jirskme wishes his money, as he has made a purchase of land. 
This is a new perplexity — for paid he must be forthwith — as his advance 
was friendly and confidential. I do not at this moment see how it is to 
be raised, but believe I shall find means. In the meanwhile, it will be 
necessary to propitiate the Leviathans of Paternoster Eow. My idea is, 
that you or James should write to them to the following effect : — That a 
novel is offered you by the author of Waverley; that the author is 
desirous it should be out before Mr. Scott’s poem, or as soon thereafter as 
possible; and that having resolved, as they are aware, to relinquish 
publishing, you only wish to avail yourselves of this offer to the extent 
of helping on some of your stock. I leave it to you to considerwhether 
you should condescend on any particular work to offer them as bread to 
their butter — or on any particular amount — as £500. One thing must 
be provided, that Constable shares to the extent of the Scottish sale — they, 
however, managing. My reason for letting them have this scent of roast 
meat is, in case it should be necessary for us to apply to them to renew 
bills in December.” 

Upon receiving this letter, John Ballantyne suggested to Scott that ho 
should be allowed to offer, not only the new novel, but the next edition 
of Waverley, to Longman, Murray, or Blackwood, in the hope that the 
prospect of being let in to the profits of the already established favourite 
would overcome effectually the hesitation of one or other of these houses 
about venturing on the encumbrance which Constable seemed to shrink 
from with such pertinacity ; but upon this in^nious proposition Scott 
at once set his vdo, “ Dear John,’’ he writes (Oct. 17, 1814), “your ex- 
pedients are all wretched, as far as regards me. I will ^"er give Con- 
, stable or any one room to say I have broken my word with him in the 
slightest degree. If I lose everything else, I will at least keep my honour 
unblemished ; and I do hold myself bound in honour to offer him a 
Waverley, while he shall continue to comply with the conditions annexed, 

* I intend the new novel to operate as something more permanent than a 
mere accommodation ; and if I can but be permitted to do so, I will' print 
it before it is sold to any one, and then propose — first, to Constable and 

* Longman ; second, to Murray and Blackwood-— to take the whole at such 
a rate as will give them one-half of, the fair profits, granting acceptances 
which, upon an edition of 3,000, which we shall be quite authjyjjajdr-to 
print, will amount to an immediate command of £1,500 ; and to this we 
may couple the condition that they must take £500 or £600 of the old 
stock. I own I am not solicitous to deal with Constable alone, nor am I 
4t all bound to offer him the new jiovel on any terms ; but he, knowing 
of the, intention, may expect to be treated with at least, although it is 
possible we may not deal. However, if Murray and Blackwood were to 
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come forward witli any handsome proposal as to the stock , I should cer- 
tainly have no objection to James’s giving the pledge of the author of 
W. for the nexl; work. Yon are like the crane in the fable, when you 
boast of not having got anythin" from the business ; you may thank 
God that it did not bite your head off. "Would to God I were at let-a-be 
for let-a-be ; but you have done your best and so must I. Yours truh% 

Both Mr. Murray and Longman’s partner, Mr. Rees, ivere in Scotland 
about this time, and the former at least paid Scott a visit at Abbotsford. 
Of course, however, whatever propositions they may have made, were 
received by one or other of the Ballantynes. The result was that the 
house of Longman undertook Guy Mannering on the terms dictated by 
. Scott — namely, granting bills for £1,500, and relieving John Ballantyne 
and Company of stock to the extent of £500 more ; and Constable’s first 
information of the transaction wras from Messrs. Longman themselves, 
when they, in compliance with Scott’s wish as signified in the letter last 
quoted, offered him a share in the edition which they had purchased. 
With or^ or two exceptions, orimnating in circumstances nearly similar, 
the house ol Constable published all the subsequent series of the Waver- 
ley Novels. 

I must not, however, forget that the Lord of the Isles was published a 
month before Guy Mannenng, The poem was received with an interest 
much heightened by the recent and growing success of the mysterious 
Waverley. Its appearance, so rapidly following that novel, ana accom- 
panied with the announcement of another prose tale, just about to be 
publidied, by the same hand, puzzled and confounded the mob of dul- 
ness. The more sagacious few said to themselves — Scott is making one 
serious effort more in his old line, and by this it will be determined 
'whether he does or does not altogether renounce that for his new one. 

This poem is now, I believe, about as popular as Rokeby ; but it has 
never reached the same station in general favour with the Lay, Marmion, 
or the Lady of the Lake. The first edition of 1,800 copies in 4to, 
was, however, rapidly disposed of, and the separate editions in 8vo, 
which ensuedrbefore his poetical works were collected, amounted together 
to 12,250 copies. This, in the case of almost any other author, would 
have been splendid success ; but as compared with what he had pre- 
viously experienced, even in his Rokeby, and still more so as compared 
with the enormous circulation at once attained by Lord Byron’s early 
tales, which were then following each other in almost breathless succes- 
, sion, the falling off was decided. One evening, some days after the poem 
had been pubushed, Scott requested James Ballantyne to call on him, 
and, the printer found him alone in his library, working at the third 
volt^ilid'^ol^Gruy Mannenng. I give what follows from BalLintyne’s 
“ ‘AVell, Jamefe,’ he said, ‘ I have given jou a week — ^what 
^ ate ^qpl<?r^ying about the Lord of the Isles V I hesitated a little, after 
thefehionbf Gil Bias, but he speedily brought the matter to a point 
■ ^Come,’ he said, * speak out, my good fellow ; what has put it into your 
head to be on so much ceremony with rm all of a sudden 1 But, 1 see 
hotv it is, the result is given in one word— Dwappeiwimeait’ My silence 
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adpaitted his inference to the fullest extent. His countenance certainly 
did look rather blank for a few seconds ; in truth, he had been wholly 
unprepared for the event, for it is a singular fact that before the public, 
or rather the booksellers, had given their decision, he no more knew 
whether he had written well or ill, than whether a die thrown out of a 
box was to turn up a size or an ace. However, he instantly resumed 
his spirits, and expressed his wonder rather that his poetical popularity 
should have lasted so long, than that it should have now at last given 
way. At length he said with perfect cheerfulness, ^ Well, well, James, 
so be it ; but you know we must not droop, for we can*t afford to give 
over. Since one line has failed, we must just stick to something else ;* 
— ^and so he dismissed me, and resumed his novel.” 

Ballantyne concludes the anecdote in these words : — “ He spoke thus, 
probably unaware of the undiscovered wonders then slumbering in his 
mind. Yet still he could not but have felt that the production of a few i 
poems was nothing in comparison of what must be in reserve for him, for * 
he was at this time scarcely more than forty.* An evening or two after, 

I called again on him, and found on the table a copy of the Giaour, which 
he seemed to have been reading. Having an enthusiastic young 4ady in 
my house, I asked him if I might carry the book home with me ; but 
chancing to glance on the autograph blazon, * Yo the Monarch of Pamasms^ 
from one of his subjects^ instantly retracted my request, and said I had 
not observed Lord Byron’s inscription before. ‘’What inscription?’ said 
he. * Oh, yes, I had forgot ; but inscription or no inscription, you are 
equally welcome.’ I again took it up, and he continued, * James, Byron 
lilts the mark where I don’t even pretend to fledge my arrow.’ At this 
time he had never seen Byron, buti knew he meant soon to be in London, 
when, no doubt, the ihiglity consummation of the meeting of the two 
bards would be accomplished ; and I ventured to say that he must be 
looking forward to it with some interest. His countenance became fixed, 
and he answered impressively, ‘ Oh, of course.’ In a minute or two 
afterwards he rose from his chair, paced the room at a very rapid rate, 
which was his practice in certain moods of mind, then made a dead halt, 
and bursting into an extravaganza of laughter, ‘James,’ c^d he, ‘I’ll 
tell you what Byron should say to me when we are about^o accost each 
other — 

* “ Art thou the man whom men famed Grizzle call J ’* 

‘And then how germane would be my answer — 

‘ “Art thou the still more famed Tom Thumb the small ? ” * 

“ This,” says the printer, “ is a specimen of his peculiar humour ; it kept 
him fxill of mirth for the rest of the evening.” 

The whole of the scene strikes me as eq^ually and delightfully charac- 
teristic — I may add, hardly more so of Scott than of his priuioa;A«4>>A 
Ball^tyne, with all his prpfound worship of liis friend and benefactor, 
was in truth, even more than he, an undoubting acquiescer in “ the de- 
cision of the public, or rather of the booksellers ; ” and among the many ' 
absurdities into which his reverence for the popedom of Paternoster Bov 

♦ He was not forty-four till August, 1815* 
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led him, I never could but consider, mth special astonishment, the facility 
with which he seemed to have adopted the notion that the Byron of 1814 
was really entitled to supplant Scott as a popular poet. Appreciating, as 
a man of his talents could hardly fail to do, the splendidly original glow 
and depth of Childe Harold, he always appeared to me quite blind to the 
fact that in the Giaour, in the Bride of Abydos, in Parisina, and indeed, 
in all his early serious narratives, Byron owed at least half his success to 
clever, though perhaps unconscious, imitation of Scott, and no trivial 
share of the rest to the lavish «Lse of materials which Scott never employed, 
only because his genius was, from the beginnine to the end of his career, 
under the guidance of high and chivalrous feelings of moral rectitude. 
All this Lord Byron himself seems to have felt most completely— as 
witness the whole sequence of his letters and diaries. 

^ If January brought Scott disappointment, there was abundant conso- 
^ion in store for Pebruary, 1815. Guy Mannering was received with 
^ger curiosity, and pronounced by acclamation fully worthy to share 
the honours of Waverley. The easy transparent flow of its style ; the 
beautiful simplicity, and here and there the wild solemn magnificence of 
its sketches of scenery; the rapid, ever-heightening interest of the 
narrativ#; the unaffected kindliness of feeling, the manly purity of 
thought, everywhere mingled with a gentle humour and a homely 
sagacity; but above all, the rich variety and skilful contrast of characters 
and manners, at once fresh in fiction and stamped with the unforgeable 
seal of truth and nature : these were charms that ^oke to every heart 
and mind ; and the few murmurs of pedantic criticism were lost in the 
voice of general delight, which never fails to welcome the invention that 
introduces to the sympathy of imagination a new group of immortal 
realities. 

The first edition was, like that of Vaverley, in three little volume, 
with a humility of paper and printing which the meanest novelist would 
now disdain to Imitate ; the price a guinea. The 2,000 copies of which 
it consisted were sold the day after the publication ; and within three 
months came a second and a third impression, making together 5,000 
copies more. The sale, before those novels began to be collected, had 
reached nearly^ JO, 000 ; and since then (to say nothing of foreign re- 
prints of the text, and myriads of translations into every tongue of 
jEurope) the domestic sale has amoimted to 50,000. 

On the rising of the Court of Session in March, Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
went by sea to London with their eldest girl, whom, being yet too young 
for general society, they deposited with Joanna Baillie at Hampstead, 
while they themselves resumed, for two months, their usual quarters at 
kind Miss Dumergue’s, in Piccadilly. Six years had elapsed smce Scott 
last appeared in the metropolis ; and briJliant as his reception had then 
been, it was still more so on the present occasion. Scotland had been 
interim, chiefly from the interest excited by his writings^ 
by^^^of the English nobility, most of whom had found introduction 
to his personal acquamtance— not a few had partaken of his hospitality 
at Ashestiel or Abbotsford. The generation among whom, I presume, a 
genius of this order feels his own influence with the proudest and sweet- 
est confidence— on whose fresh minds and ears he has himself made the 

1 « 
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first indelible impressions—tlie generation with whose earliest romance 
of the heart and mncy his idea had been blended, was now growm to the 
full stature ; the success of these recent novels, seen on every table, the 
subject of every conversation, had, with those who did not doubt their 
parentage, far more than counterweighed his declination, dubious after 
all, in the poetical balance ; while file mystery that hung over them 
q^uickened the curiosity of the hesitating and conjecturing many ; and 
the name on which ever and anon some new circumstance accumulated 
stronger suspicion, loomed larger through the haze in which he had 
thought fit to envelope it. Moreover, this was a period of high national 
pride and excitement. 

At such a time Prince and people were well prepared to hail him who, 
more perhaps than any other master of the pen, had contributed to 
sustain the spirit of England throughout the struggle, which was as yet 
supposed to nave been terminated on the field of Thoulouse. “ Thank 
Heaven you are coming at last," Joanna Baillie had written a month or 
two before. “ Make up your mind to be stared at only a little less than ' 
the Czar of Muscovy, or old Blucher.” 

And now took place James BaUantyne’s “ mighty consummation of the 
meeting of the two bards." Scott*s own account of it, in a letter to Mr. 
Moore, must be in the hands of most of my readers ; yet I think it ought 
also to find a place here. It was,” says Scott, “ in the spring of 1815 
that, chancing to be in London, I had the advantage of a personal intro- 
duction to Lord Byron. Report had prepared me to meet a man of 
peculiar habits and a quick temper, and I had some doubts whether we 
were likel;^ to suit each other in society. I was most a^eeably dis- 
appointed in this respect. I found Lord Byron in the highest degree 
courteous, and even kind. We met for an hour or two almost daily\ in 
Mr. Murray’s drawing-room, and found a great deal to say to each other. 
We also met frequently in parties and evening society, so that for about 
two months I had the' advantage of a considerable intimacy with this 
distinguished individual. Our sentiments agreed a good deal, except 
upon the subjects of religion and politics, upon neither of which I was 
inclined to believe that Lord Byron entertained very fixed opinions. I 
remember saying to him, that I really thought that if ne lived a few 
years he would alter his sentiments. He answered, rather sharply, * I 
suppose you are one of those who prophesy I shall turn Methodist’ I 
replied, ‘No — I don’t expect your conversion to be of such an ordinary 
kind. I would rather look to see you retreat upon the Catholic faith, ' 
and distinguish yourself by the austerity of your penances. The species 
of religion to which you must, or may, one day attach yourself, must 
exercise a strong power on the imagination.’ He smiled gravely, and 
seemed to allow I might he right. 

“ On politics, he used sometimes to express a high strain of what i s 
now called Liberalism ; but it appeared to me that the pleasurtff i 
him, as a vehicle for displaying his wit and satire a^inst individuals in 
office, was at the bottom of this habit of thinking, rather than real 
conviction of the political principles on which he talked. He was ce 3 > 
-tainly proud of his rank and ancient family, and, in that respect, as much 
an aristocrat was consistent with good sense and good breeding. Some 
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disgust, how adopted I know not, seemed to me to have given this pecu- 
liar, and, as it appeared to me, contradictory cast of mind; but, at heart, 
I would have termed Byron a patrician on principle. 

“ Lord Byron’s reading did not seem to me to have been very extensive 
either in poetry or history. Having the advantage of him in that respect, 
and possessing a good competent share of such reading as is little read, I 
was sometimes able to put under his eye objects which had for him the 
interest of novelty. I remember particularly repeating to him the fine 
poem of Hardyknute, an imitation of the old Scottish bmlad, with which 
ne was so much affected, that some one who was in the same apartment 
asked me what I could possibly have been telling Byron by which he 
was so much agitated. 

“ I saw Byron for the last time in 1815, after I returned from loanee. 
He dined, or lunched, with me at Long’s, in Bond Street. I never saw 
him so full of gaiety and good humour, to which the presence of Mr. 
Mathews, the comedian, added not a little. Poor Terry was also present 
After one of the gayest parties I ever was present at, my fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Scott of Gala, and I set off for Scotland, and I never saw Lord Byron 
again. ^ Several letters passed between us — one perhaps every half-year. 
Like the old heroes in Homer, we exchanged gifts. I gave Byron a 
beautiful dagger nlounted with gold, which had been the property of the 
redoubted Eln Bey. But I was to play the part of Diomed in the Iliad, 
for Byron sent me, some time after, a large sepulchral vase of silver. It 
was full of dead men’s bones, and had inscriptions on two sides of the 
base. One ran thus : — ‘ The bones contained in this um were found in 
certain ancient sepulchres within the long walls of Athens, in the month 
of February, 1811.’ “The other face bears the lines of Juvenal — ‘ 

— libras m duce mmmo inveni&sf — Mors sola fatetur quantula smt 
hominum corpuscular 

“ To these I have added a third inscription in these words — ^‘The gift 
of Lord Byron to Walter Scott.’* There was a letter with this vase, 
more valuable to me than the gift itself, from the kindness with which 
the donor expressed himself towards me. I left it naturally in the um 
wdth the bones, but it is now missing. As the theft was not of a nature 
to be practised? by a mere domestic, I am compelled to suspect the in- 
hospitality of some individual of higher station, most gratuitously exer- 
cised, certainly, since after what I have here said no one will probably 
choose to boast of possesssing this literary curiosity. 

“ We had a good deal of laughing, I remember, on what the public 
might be supposed to think or say concerning the gloomy and omihous 
nature ol om mutual gifts. 

“ I think I can add little more to my recollections of Byron. He was 
oiten melancholy— almost gloomy. When I observed him in this humour, 

J^iiirray had, at the time of giving the vase, sn^ested to Lord Byron that 
it ^ouldTmcrease the value of the gift to add some such inscription, but the noble 
.poet answered modestly, — 

Mureay,— I have a great objection to your proposition about inscribini 
the vase— which is, that it would ^pear ostmtaiious on my part ; and of course 1 
, must smd it as it is, without any alteration. Yours ever, ” Byboit. . 
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I used either to wait till it went off of its own accord, or till some natural 
and easy mode occurred of leading him into conversation, when the 
shadows almost always left his countenance, like the mist rising from a 
landscape. In conversation he was very animated. 

I met with him very frequently in society, our mutual acquaintances 
doing me the honour to think that he ^ed to mee^wi^h me. Some very 

—where t^e amiable landlord h£l assembl^ some persons^distinguished 
for talent. Of these I need only mention the late Sir Humphry Davy, 
whose talents for literature were as remarkable as his empire over science. 
Mr. Richard Sharpe and Mr. Rogers were also present. 

I think I also remarked in Byron’s temper starts of suspicion, when 
he seemed to pause and consider whether there had not been a secret, and 
perhaps offensive, meaning in something casually said to him. In this 
case I also judged it best to let his mmd, lilce a troubled spring, work 
itself clear, which it did in a minute or two. I was considerably older, 
you will recollect, than my noble friend, and had no reason to fear his 
misconstruing my sentiments towards him, nor had I ever the slightest 
reason to doubt that they were kindly returned on his part. If^I had 
* occasion to be mortified by the display of genius which threw into the 
shade such pretensions as I was then supposed to possess, I might console 
, myself that, in my own case, the materials of mental happiness had been 
mingled in a greater proportion. 

“ I rummage my brains in vain for what often rushes into my head 
unbidden — ^little traits and sayings which recall his looks, manner, tone, 
and gestures ; and I have always continued to think that a crisis of life 
was arrived in which a new career of fame was opened to him, and 
that had he been permitted to start upon it, he would have obliterated 
the memory of such parts of his life as friends would wish to forget.” 

I have nothing to add to this interesting passage, except that Joanna 
Baillie’s tragedy of the Family Legend being performed at one of the 
theatres during Scott’s stay in town. Lord Byron accompanied the 
authoress and Mr. and Mrs. Scott to witness the representation ; and 
that the vase with the Attic bones apx38ars to have been sent to Scott 
very soon after his arrival in London, not, as Mr. Moore^luxd gathered 
from the hasty diction of his ** Reminiscences,” at some “subsequent 
period of their acquaintance.” 

It was also in the spring of 1815 that Scott had, for the first time, the 
honour of being presented to the Prince Regent, His Royal Highness 
had signified, more than a year before this time, his wish that the poet 
should rtjvisit London — and, on reading his Edinburgh Address in par- 
ticular, he said to Mr. Dundas, that “ WMter Scott’s charming behaviour 
about the laureateship had made him doubly desirous of seeing him at^ 
Carlton House.” More lately, on receiving a copy of the Lord of the 
Isles, his Royal Highness’s librarian had been commanded to it 
liim in these terms : — 

“ My nsAR SiE,—- 

“ You are deservedly so great a favourite with the Prince Regent, that 
his librarian is not only directed to return you the thanks of his Royal 
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Highness for your valuable present, but to inform you that the Prince 
Regent particularly wishes to see you whenever you come to London ; 
and desires you will always, when you are there, come into his library 
whenever you please. Believe me always, with sincerity, one of your 
warmest admirers and most obliged friends, “ J. S. Claeke.” 

On hearing- from Mr. Oroker (then Secretary to the Admiralty) that 
Scott was to be in town by the middle of March, the Prmce said, “ Let 
me know when he comes, and I ’ll get up a snug little dinner that will 
suit him ; ” and, after he had been presented and ^aciously received at 
the Zevfife, he was invited to dinner accordingly, tnrough his excellent 
friend Mr. Adam (now Lord^ Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court in 
Scotland), who at that time held a confidential office in the royal house 
hold. The Regent had consulted with Mr. Adam also as to the composi 
tion of the party. “ Let us have,” said he, “just a few friends of his own 
— and the more Scotch the better ; ” and both the Cliief Commissioner 
and Mr. Croker assure me that the party was the most interesting and 
agreeable one in their recollection. It comprised, I believe, the Duke 
of Yorft, the late Duke of Gordon (then Marqms of Huntly), the Marquis 
of Hertford fthen Lord Yarmouth), the Earl of Fife, and Scott’s early 
friend Lord Melville. “ The Prince and Scott,” says !Mr. Croker, “ were 
the two most brilliant story-tellers in their several ways, that I have ever 
happened to meet ; they were both aware of their /orfe, and both exerted 
themselves that evening with delightful effect. On going home, 1 really 
could not decide which of them had shone the most. The Regent was 
' enchanted with Scott, as Scott with him ; and on all his subsequent visits 
to London, he was a frequent guest to the royal table.” The Lord Chief 
Commissioner remembers that the Prince was particularly ddighted with 
the poet’s anecdotes of the old Scotch Judges and lawyers, which his 
Royal Highness sometimes capped by ludicrous traits of certain ermined 
sages of his own acquaintance. Scott told, amoim others, a story, which 
he was fond of telling, of his old friend the Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield ; 
and the commentary of his Royal Highness on hearing it amused Scott, 
who often mentioned it afterwards. The anecdote is this : — Braxfield, 
whenever he went on a particular circuit, was in the habit of visiting a 
» gentleman of good fortune in the neighbourhood of one of the assize 
towns, and staymg at least one night, -v^ich, bein^ both of them ardent 
chess-players, they usually concluded with their favourite game. One 
^ring circuit the battle was not decided at daybreak, so the Justice- 
Clerk said, “ Weel, Donald, I must e’en come back this gate in the har- 
vest, and let the game lie ower for the present and back he came in' 
- October, but not to his old friend’s hospitable house ; for that gentleman 
had, in the interim, been apprehended on a capital charge (ol forgery), 
^lSi&#hi4»-.ame stood on the Porteous Bollf or list of those who were about 
to be 'tried under his former guest’s auspices. The laird was indicted and 
tried accordingly, and the jury returned a verdict^ of guilty, Braxfield 
forthwith put on his cocked hat (which answers to the black cap in E:^- 
la»d), and pronounced the sentence of the law in the usual terms, “ To 
be hanged by the neck until you be dead ; and may the Lord have merpy , 
upon your unhappy soul !” Having concluded this awful formula in. 
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his most sonorous cadence, Braxfield, dismounting liis formidable beaver; 
gave a familiar nod to his unfortunate acquaintance, and said to him, in 
a sort of chuckling whisper, “ And now, Donald, my man, I think I Ve 
checkmated you for ance.” The Begent laughed heartily at this speci- 
man of Macqueen’s brutal humour ; and “ I’ faith, Walter,^’ said he, “this 
old bigwig seems to have taken things as coolly as my tyrannical self. 
Don’t you remember Tom Moore’s description of me at breakfast, 

“ *The table spread with tea and toast, 

Death-warrants and the Morning Post * ? ** 

Towards midnight, the Prince called for “a bumper, with all the 
honours, to the Author of Waverley,” and looked significantly, as he was 
charging liis own glass, to Scott. Scott seemed somewhat puzzled for a 
momentj but instantly recovering himself, and filling his glass to the 
brim, said, “Your Boyal Highness looks as if you thought I had some 
claim to the honours of this toast I have no such pretensions, but shall 
take ^ood care that the real Simon Pure hears of the high compliment 
that has now been paid to him.” He then drank off his claret, and joined 
^with a stentorian voice in the cheering, which the Prince himselTtimed, 
-‘^But before the company could resume their seats, his Boyal Highness 
. exclaimed, Another of the same, if you please, to the Author of 
r Marmion — and now, Walter, my man, I have checkmated you for anc^.” 
' The second bumper was followed by cheers still more prolonged ; and 
Scott then rose and returned thanks in a short address, which struck the 
Lord Chief Commissioner as “ alike grave and graceful.” This story has 
been circulated in a very perverted shape. I now give it on the authority 
‘ of my venerated friend, who was — ^iiiuike, perhaps, some others of the 
' company at that hour — able to hear accurately, and content to see single. 
He adds, that having occasion, the day after, to call on the Duke of York, 
. his Boyal Highness said to him, “ Upon my word, Adam, my brother 
.‘ went rather too near the wind about Waverley ; but nobody could have 
: turhed the thing more prettily than Walter Scott did — and upon the 
whole I never had better fun.” 

The Begent, as was his custom with those he most delighted to honour, 
uniformly addressed the poet, even at their first dinner, by his Christian 
name, “Walter,” 

- Before he left town he again dined at Carlton House, when the party 
^ 1 was a still smaller one than before, and the merriment, if possible, still 
^ more free. That nothing misht be wanting, the Prince sung several 
. capital songs in the course of that evening, as witness the lines in ^uUm 
- Sermiib — 

love a Prince will bid the bottle pass,* 

' " : , . ' Exchanging with his subjects glance and glass, 

" ’ In fitting time can, gayest of the gay, 

^ Keep up the jest and mingle in the lay. 

Such monarchs best our ireebom humour suit, 

But despots must be stately, stem, and mute.” 

, Before he returned to Edinburgh, on the 22nd of May, the Regent sent 
^ him a gold snuff-box, set in bnlliants, with a medallion of his Boyal 
ffighness’s head on the lid, as a testimony ” (writes Mr, Adam, in trans*. 
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mitting it) “ of the high opinion his Eoyal Highness entertains of your 
genius and merit. 

I transcribe what follows, from James Ballantyne’s Memoranda : — 
“ After Mr. Scott’s first interview with his Sovereign, one or two intimate 
friends took the liberty of inquirii^ what judgment he had formed of 
the Regent’s talents. He declined giving any definite answer, but re- 
puted, that ‘ he was the first gentleman he had seen — certainly the first 
English gentleman of his day ; — ^there was something about him which, 
independently of the prestige, the “divinity,” which hedges a King, 
marked him as standing entirely by himseif; but as to his abilities, 
spoken of as distinct from his charming manners, how could any one form 
a fair jud^ent of that man who introduced whatever subject he chose, 
discussed it just as long as he chose, and dismissed it when he chose ? 

Ballantyne adds, “ What I have now to say is more important, not only 
in itself, but as it will enable you to give a final contradiction to an 
injurious report which has been in circulation ; viz., that the Regent 
asked him as to the authorship of Waverley, and received a distinct and 
solemn denial. I took the bold freedom of requesting to kiiow^om him 
whetheji his Royal Highness had questioned nim on that subject, and 
what had been his answer. He glanced at me with a look of wild sur- 
prise, and said, ‘ What answer I might have made to such a question, put 
to me by my Sovereign, perhaps I do not, or rather perhaps I do know ; 
but I was never put to the test. He is far too well-bred a man ever to 
put so ill-bred a question.’ ” 

During Scott’s residence in London in April, 1815, he lost one of the 
. English iriends, to a meeting with whom he had looked forward with the 
highest pleasure. Mr. George Ellis died on the 15th of that month, at 
ids seat of Sunninghill. This threw a cloud over what would otherwise 
have been a period^ of unmixed enjoyment. Mr. Canning penned the 
epitaph for that dearest of his friends ; but he submitted it to Scott’s 
cousideralion before it was engraved. 
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SCOTT VISITS WATERLOO AND PARIS — ^SCOTT AND BYRON— RETURN TO 
ABBOTSFORD— POEM OF WATERLOO PUBLISHED. 

Goethe expressed, 1 fancy, a very general sentiment, when he said 
that to him the great charm and value of my friend’s Life of Buonaparte 
seemed quite independent of the question of its accuracy as to small details ; 
that he turned eagerly to the hook, not to find dates sifted, and counter- 
marches anal 3 ![sed, but to contemplate what could not but be a true record 
of the broad impressions made on the mind of Scott by the marvellous 
revolutions of his own time in their progress. Peeling how justlyfin the 
main that work has preserved those impressions, though gracefully softened 
and sobered in the retrospect of peaceful and more advanced years, I the 
less regret that I have it not in my power to quote any letters of his 
touching the reappearance of Napoleon on the soil of Prance — the immortal 
march from Cannes — the reign of the Himdred Days, and the preparations 
for another struggle, which fixed the gaze of Europe in May, 1815. 

That Scott should have been among the first civilians who hurried over 
to see the field of Waterloo, and hear English bugles sound about the 
walls of Paris, could have surprised none who knew the lively concern 
he had always taken in the military efforts of his countrymen, and the 
career of the illustrions captein who had tanght them to re-establish the 
renown of Agincourt and Blenheim,— 

Victor of Assaye’s Eastern plain, 

Victor of all the fields of Spam.” 

I had often heard him say, however, that his determination was, if not 
fixed, much quickened, by a letter of an old acquaintance of his, who had, 
on the arrival of the news of the 18th of J une, instantly repaired to 
Brussels, to tender his professional skill in aid of the overburdened 
medical staff of the conqueror’s army. When, therefore, I found the letter 
- in question preserved among Scott’s papers, I perused it with a peculiar 
interest ; and I now venture, with the writer’s permission, to present it 
to the reader. It was addressed by Sir Charles Bell to his brother, an 
eminent barrister in Edinburgh, who transmitted it to Scott. When I 
read it," said he, “it set me on fire.” The marriage of Miss Maclguj^ 
, Clephane of Torloisl?: with the Earl of Compton (now Marquis orNofth- 
amipton), which took place on the 24th of July, was in fact the only 
cause why he did not leave Scotland instantly; for that dear young 
friend bad chosen Scott for her guardian, and on him accordingly 
volved the chief care of the arrangements on occasion. The cy tract 
<ent to him by Mr. Joseph BeD. is as follows:— 

is88 
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“Brussels, 2nd July, 1815. 

“ This country, tlie finest in the world, has been of late quite out of 
our minds. I did notj in any degree, anticipate the pleasure I should 
enjoy, the admiration forced from me, on coming into one of these antique 
towns, or in journeying through this rich garden. Can you recollect the 
time when there were gentlemen meeting at the Cross of Edinburgh, or 
those whom we thought such ? They are all collected here. You see 
the very men, with their scraggy necks sticking out of the collars of their 
old-fashioned square-skirted coats — ^their canes — ^their cocked hats ; and, 
when they meet, the formal bow, the hat off to the ground, and the 
powder flying in the wind. I could divert you with the odd resem- 
blances of the Scottish faces among the peasants, too — ^but I noted them 
at the time with my pencil, and I write to you only of things that you 
won’t find in my pocket-book. 

“ I have just returned from seeing the French wounded received in 
their hospital j and could you see them laid out naked, or almost so— 100 
in a row of low beds on the ground — ^though wounded, exhausted, beaten, 
you would still conclude with me that these were men capable of march- 
ing unopposed from the west of Europe to the east of Asia. Strong, 
thickset, hardy veterans, brave spirits and unsubdued, as they cast their 
wild glance upon you, — ^their black eyes and brown cheeks finely con- 
trasted with the fresh sheets, — you would much admire their capacity of 
adaptation. These fellows are brought from the field after lying many 
days on the ground; many dying — ^many in the agonjr— many miserably 
racked with pain and spasms ; and the next mimics his fellow, and gives 
it a tune, — Aha, vous chantez him ! How they are wounded you will see 
in my notes. But I must not have you to lose the present impression 
on me of the formidable nature of these fellows as exemplars of the 
breed in France. It is a forced praise ; for from all I have seen and all 
I have heard of their fierceness, cruelty, and bloodthirstiness, I cannot 
convey to you my detestation of this race of tramed banditti. By what 
means they are to be kept in subjection until other habits come upon 
them, I knew not; but I am convinced that these men cannot be left to 
the bent of their propensities. 

Tins superb city is now ornamented with the finest groups of armed 
men that the most romantic fancy could dream of. I was stmck with 
the words of a friend— E. : ‘I saw,’ said he, Hhat man returning from the 
field on the 16th.’— (This was a Brunswicker of the Black or Death 
Hussars.)—* He was wounded, and had had his arm amputated on the 
field. He was among the first that came in.^ He rode straight and stark 
upon his horse — ^the bloody clouts about his stump — ^pale as death, but 
upright, with a stem, fixed expression of feature, as if loth to lose his 
r^enge.’ These troops are very remarkable in their fine miiiteiy 
iflfttearaiisai^y their dark and ominous dress sets off to advantage their 
sSng, manly northern features and white mustachios; and there is 
aomeming more than commonly impressive about the whole effect. 

«This is the secohd Sunday after the battle, and many are not yet 
dressed. There are S0,000 wounded in this town, besides those in the 
.hospitals, and the many in the other towns;— only 3,00Q prisoners;, 
80,000, they say, killed and wounded on both sides * 
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I think it not wonderful that this extract should have set Scott^s 
imagination effectually on fire ; that he should have grasped at the idea of 
seeing probably the last shadows of real warfare that his own age would 
afford ; or that some parts of the great surgeon’s simple phraseology are 
reproduced, almost verbatim, in the first of “Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.” 
No sooner was Scott’s pi^pose known, than some of his young neighbours 
in the country proposed to join his excursion ; and, in company with 
three of them, namely, his kinsman John Scott of Gala — Alexander 
Pringle, the younger, of Why thank (now M,P. for Selkirkshire)— and 
Robert Bruce, advocate (now Sheriff of Argyle) — ^he left Edinburgh for 
the south, at 6 a.m. on the 27th of July. 

They travelled by the stage-coach, and took the route of Hull and 
Lincoln to Cambridge ; for Gala and Wliythanh, being both members of 
that university, were anxious to seize this opportunity of revisiting it 
themselves, and showing its beautiful architecture to their friend. After 
this wish had been gratified, they proceeded to Harwich, and thence, on 
ihe 3rd of August, took ship for Helvoetsluys. 

“The weather was beautiful,” says Gala, “ so we all went outside the 
coach from Cambridge to Harwich. At starting, there was a#.general 
complaint of thirst, the consequence of some experiments ovem^ht on 
the celebrated hisliop of my Alma Mat&r; our friend, how^ever, was in 
great glee, and never was a merrier lasUt than he made it all the morxiing. 
He had cautioned us, on leaving Edinburgh, never to nam& names in such 
situations, and our adherence to this rule was rewarded by some amusing 
incidents. For example, as we entered the town where we were to dine, 
a heavy-looking man, who was to stop there, took occasion to thank Scott 
for the iDleasure his anecdotes had afforded him: ‘You have a good 
memory, sir,’ said he ; ‘ mayhap, now, you sometimes write down what 
you hear or be a-reading about?’ He answered very gravely, that ho 
did occasionally put down a fern notes, if anything struck him particularly. 
In the afternoon, it happened that he sat on the box, while the rest of us 
were behind him. Here, by degrees, he became quite absorbed in his 
own reflections. He frequently repeated to himself or composed perhaps, 
for a good while, and often smiled or raised his hand, seeming completely 
occupied and amused. His neighbour, a vastly scientific a!hd rather grave 
professor, in a smooth drab Benjamin and broad-brimmed beaver, cast 
many a curious sidelong glance at him, evidently suspecting that aU was 
not right i,vith the upper story, but preserved perfect politeness. The 
poet was, however, discovered by the captain of the vessel in which we 
crossed the Channel, and a perilous passage it was, chiefly in consequence 
of the unceasing tumblers in which this worthy kept drinking his health.” 

Before leaving Edinburgh, Scott had settled in his mind the plan of 
“ Paul’s Letters ; ” for on mat same day, his agent, John Ballantyne, ad- 
dressed the following letter from his marine villa near Newhaven » 

“Hear Sirs,— 

“,Mr. Scott left town to-day for the Continent. He proposes writing 
from thence a series of letters on a peculiar plan, varied in matter and 
style, and to.d^erent supposititious correspondents. 

“ The work is to form .a demy 8 vo volume of twenty-tw’o sheets, to selj 
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at 12s. It is to 1)6 l)egim immediately on Ms arrival in France, and to 
be published, if possible, the second week of September, when he pro- 
poses to return. 

We print 3,000 of this, and 1 am empowered to offer you one-third 
of the edition, Messrs. Longman and Co. and Mr. Murray having each 
the same share : the terms, twelve months’ acceptince for paper and print, 
and half profits at six months, granted now, as under. The over copies 
will pay the charge for adveriismg. I am, &c. "John B^lLLAntynh 

“ Charge. . 

22 sheets printing.. £Z 15 0 ••• £82 10 0 

145 reams demy 1 10 0 ... «•« ... 217 10 0 

3,000 at 8s.... £1,200 0 0 £300 0 0 

Cost 300 0 0 

£900 0 0 Profit — one-half is £450.” 

Before Scott reached Harwich, he knew that this offer had been ac- 
cepted without hesitation ; and thenceforth, accordingly, he threw his 
daily letters to his wife into the form of communications meant for an 
imaginary group, consisting of a spinster sister, a statistical laird, a rural 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Kirk, and a brother, a veteran officer on 
half-pay. The rank of this last personage con’esponded, however, exactly 
with that of his own elder brother, J ohn Scott, who also, like the Major 
of the book, had served in the Duke of York’s unfortunate ^mj^ign of 
1797 ; the sister is only a slender disguise for his aunt Christian Kuther- 
furd, already often mentioned ; Lord Somerville, long President of the 
Board of Agriculture, was Paul’s laird ; and the shrewd and unbigoted 
Dr. Douglas of GalasMels was Ms " minister of the Gospel” These epistles, 
after having been devoured by the little circle at Abbotsford, were trans- 
mitted to Major John Scott, his mother, and Miss Rutherfurd in Edin- 
burgh ; from their hands they passed to those of James Ballantyne and 
Mr. Erskine, both of whom assured me that the copy rdtimately sent to 
the press consisted, in great part, of the identical sheets that had succes- 
sively reached *Melrose through the post. The rest had of course been, 
as Ballantyne expresses it, " somewhat cobbled but, on the whole, Paul’s 
Letters are to be considered as a true and faithful journal of this expedi- ' 
tion. . , - “ 

The kindest of husbands and fathers never portrayed himself with 
more unaffected truth than in tMs vain effort, it such he really 
' he was making, to sustain the character of " a cross old bachelor.” The 
, whole man, just as' he was, breathes in every ^e, with all Ms compas- 
sionate and benevolent sympathy of heart, all Ms sha^ness of observatron 
shrewdness of reflection; all Ms enthusiasm for nature, for 
country iSe, for simple manners and simple pleasures, mixed up with an 
> equally glowing enOiusiasm, at wMch many may smile, for^ the times 
r^CB of feudal antiq^uity ; and last, not least, a pulse of phymcal^m^uie , 
for the '^circumstance of war,” wMch bears witness to the blood 
Em the Braes. „ 

At Brussels, Scott found the small English garrison left there m eom- 
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maud of Major-Gleneral Sir Frederick Adam, tlie son of his highljr valued 
friend, the present Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court in Scot- 
land. Sir Frederick had been wounded at Waterloo, and could not as 
yet mount on horseback ; but one of his aides-de-camp. Captain Campbell, 
escorted Scott and his party to the field of battle, on which occasion they 
were also accompanied by another old acquaintance of his, Major Pryse 
Gordon, who being then on half-pay, happened to be domesticated with 
his family at Brussels. 

** Paul ” modestly acknowledges, in his last letter, the personal atten- 
tions which he received while in Paris, from Lords Cathcart, Aberdeen, 
and Castlereagh ; and hints that, through their intervention, he had 
witnessed several of the splendid given by the Duke of Wellington, 
where he saw half the crowned heads of Europe grouped among the 
gallant soldiers who had cut a way for them to the guilty capital of France. 
Scott’s reception, however, had been distinguished to a degree of which 
Paul’s language gives no notion. The noble lords above named welcomed 
him with cordial satisfaction ; and the Duke of Wellington, to whom he 
was first presented by Sir John Malcolm, treated him then and ever 
afterwards with a kindness and confidence which I have often h^&rd him 
say he considered as the highest distinction of his life.” He used to 
tell, with great effect, the circumstances of his introduction to the Em- 
peror Alexander at a dinner given by the Earl of Gath cart. Scott appeared 
on that occasion in the blue and red dress of the Selkirkshire Lieutenancy, 
and the Czar’s first question, glancing at his lameness, was, “ In what 
affair were you wounded ? ” Scott signified that he suffered from a natural 
infirmity ; upon which the Emperor said, ‘‘ I thought Lord Cathcart 
mentioned that you had served.” Scott observed that the Earl looked a 
little embarrassed at this, and promptly answered, “ Oh, yes ; in a cer- 
tain sense I have served — that is, in the yeomanry cavalry j a home force 
resembling the Landwehr or Landsturm.” Under what commander % ” 
“Sous M. le Chevalier Eae.” “Were you ever engaged?” “In some 
sligl\t actions, such as the battle of the Cross Causeway, and the affair of 
Mioredun Mill.” “ This,’ says Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, “ was, as he 
saw in Lord Cathcart’s face, q^uite sufficient, so he managed to turn the 
conversation to some other subject.” It was at the same dinner that he 
first met Platoff, * who seemed to take a great fancy to him, though, adds 
my friend, “ I really don’t think they had any common language to con- 
verse in.” Next day, however, when Pringle and Scott were walking 
together in the Kue de la Paix, the Hetman happened to come up, can- 
tering with some of his Cossacks ; as soon as he saw Scott, he jumped 
off his horse, leaving it to the Pulk, and, running up to him, kissed him 
on each side of the cheek with extraordinary demonstrations of affection, 
and then made him understand through an aide-de-camp, that he 

* Scott acknowledges in a note to St. Eonan’s Well (vol. i. p. 252) that he took 
from Platoff this portrait of Mr, Touchwood : — “ His face, which at the distance 
of a yard or two seemed hale and smooth, appeared, when closely examined, to be 
l^e^lm!ea with a million of wrinkles, crossing each other in eveiw direction possible, 
but as fine as if drawn by the point of a very fine needle.” Thus did every little 
peouliJirity remain treasured in bis memory, to be used in due time for giving the 
air of minute reality to some imaginary personage. 
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wished him to join his staff at the next great review, when he wonhl 
take ^re to mount him on the gentlest of his Ukraine horses. So, mounted 

It will seem less surprising that Scott should have been honoured 
with much attention by the leading soldiers and statesmen of Germany 
then in Paris. The fame of his poestry had already been established for 
some years in that country. Yet it may be doubted whether Blucher 
had heard of Marmion any more than Platoff ; and old Blucher struck 
ScotPs fellow-travellers as taking more interest in him than any foreign 
general, except only the Hetman. 

A striking passage in Paul’s tenth letter indicates the high notion which 
Scott had formed of the personal qualities of the Prince of Orange. 
After depicting with almost prophetic accuracy the dangers to which me 
then recent union of Holland and Belgium must be exposed, he concludes 
with expressing his hope that the firmness and sagacity of the King of 
the Netherlands, and the admiration which his heir’s character and 
bearing had already excited among all, even Belgian observers, might 
ultimately prove effective in redeeming this difficult experiment from 
the usiml failure of arrondissements, indemnities, and all the other 
terms of modern date under sanction of which cities and districts, and 
even kingdoms, have been passed from one Government to another, as the 
property of lands or stock is transferred by a bargain between private 
parties.” 

It is not less curious to compare, with the subsequent course of affairs 
in France, the following brief hint in Paul’s sixteenth letter : — “ The 
general rallying-point ofthe Liheralistes is an avowed dislike to the present 
monarch and his immediate connexions. They will sacrifice, they pretend, 
so much to the general inclinations of Europe, as to select a King from 
the Bourbon race ; but he must be one of their own choosing, and the 
Duke of Orleans is most familiar in their mouths.” Thus, in its very 
bud, had his eye detected the conjuration de quirme a'ns ! 

Among the gay parties of this festive period, Scott mentioned with 
special pleasure one fine day given to an excursion to Ermenonville, under 
the auspices of Lady Castlereagh. The company was a large one, including 
most of the distinguished personages whom I have been naming, and they 
dined alfresco among the scenes of Rousseau’s retirement. 

At some stage of Siis merry day’s proceedings, the ladies got tired of 
walking, and one of Lord Castlereagh’s young diplomatists was dispatched 
into a village in quest of donkeys for their accommodation. The attache 
returned by-and-hye with a face of disappointment, complaining that the 
charge the people made was so extravagant, he could not think of yielding 
to th^ extortion. Marshal Forwards” said nothing, hut nodded to an 
aide-de-camp. They had passed a Prussian picket a little while before : 
three times the requisite number of donkeys appeared presently, driven 
Wfbrb' ha a dozen hussars, who were followed by the screaming popula- 
tion of the refractory hamle^; and ^‘an^angry man was ^Blucw/^d 

and i4nt them hack with nmre Napoleons than^erhaps the fee-simple of 
the whole stud was worth.” 

Another evening of more peaceful enjoyment has left a better reepaxL 
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But I Heed not quote here the Lines on St. Cloud.'^ They were sent, 
on the 16th of August, to the late Lady Alvanley, with whom and her 
daughters he spent much of his time while in Paris. 

As yet the literary reputation of Scott had made hut little way among 
the French nation ; but some few of their eminent men vied even with 
the enthusiastic Germans in their courteous and unwearied attentions to 
him. The venerable Gh&ictUery in particular, seemed anxious to embrace 
every opportunity of acting as his cicerone j and many mornings were 
«pent in exploring, under his guidance, the most remarkable scenes and 
objects of historical and antiquarian interest both in Paris and its neigh- 
bourhood. He several times also entertained Scott and his young com- 
panions at dinner ; but the last of those dinners was thoroughly poisoned 
by a preliminary circumstance. The poet, on entering the saloon, was 
presented to a stranger, whose physiognomy struck him as the most hideous 
he had ever seen ; nor was his disgust lessened when he found, a feW' 
minutes afterwards, that he had undergone the accolade of David “of the 
blood-stained brush.” 

From Paris, Mr. Bruce and Mr. Pringle went on to Switzerland, leaving 
the poet and Gala to return home together, which they did by way of 
Dieppe, Brighton, and London. It was here, on the 14tli of September, 
that Scott had his last meeting with Lord Byron. He carried his young 
friend in the morning to call on Lord Byron, who agreed to dine with 
them at their hotel, where he met also Charles Mathews and Daniel 
Terry. The only survivor of the party has recorded it in his note-book 
as the most interesting day he ever spent. “ How I did stare,” he says, 
“at Byron’s beautiful pale face, like a spirit’s — good or evil. But he was 
Utter — what a contrast to Scott I Among other anecdotes of British 

. jirowess and spirit, Scott mentioned that a young gentleman had 

ueen awfully shot in the head while conveying an order from the Duke, 
and yet s^gered on, and delivered his message when at the point of death. 

, ‘Xiaj’ said Byron, ‘I daresay he could do as well as most people without 
Ahis head — it was never of much use to him.’ Waterloo did not delight 
.^^hiim probably — and Scott could talk or thinlc of scarcely anything else.” 

Matthews accompanied them as far as Warwick and Kenilworth, both 
of which castles the poet had seen before, but now re-^xamincd with 
particular curiosity. They spent a night on this occasion at Birmingham ; 
' and eaidy next morning Scott sallied forth to provide himself with a 
'planter’s knife of the most complex contrivance and finished workman- 
ship. Having secured one to his mind, and which for many years after 
was his constant pocket-companioi^ he wrote his name on a card, “ Walter 
Scott, Abbotsford,” and directed it to be engraved on the handle. On 
, his mentioning this acquisition at breakfast, young Gala expressed his 
; desire to equip himself in like fashion, and was directed to the shop 
accordingly. When he had purchased a similar knife, and produced his 
' name in turn for the engraver, the master cutler eyed the signSfeureTor a 
moment, and exclaimed, “John Scott of Gala 1 Well, I hope your ticket 
may serve me in as good stead as another Mr. Scott’s has just done. 
XJpon my word, one of my best men, an honest fellow from the north, 


♦ See Poetical Works. 
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went out of his senses when he saw it — ^he offered me a weck*s work if 1 
would let him keep it to himself, and I took Saunders at his word.” 
Scott used to talk of this as one of the most gratifying compliments he 
ever received in his literary capacity. 

Their next halt was at Kokeby ; but since Scott had heard from thence, 
Mrs. Morritt’s illness had made such alarming progress, that the travellers 
regretted having obtruded themselves on the scene of affliction, and 
resumed their journey early next morning. 

Reaching Abbotsford, Scott found with his family his old friend Mr. 
Skene of Rubislaw, who had expected him to come home sooner, and 
James Ballantyne, who had arrived with a copious budget of bilL^ 
cidendars, booksellers’ letters, and proof-sheets. From each of these 
visitors’ memoranda I now extract an anecdote. Mr. Skene’s is of a small 
enough matter, but still it places the man so completely before myself, 
that I am glad he thought it worth setting down. “ During Scott^s ab- 
sence,” says his friend, “ his wife had had the tiny drawing-room of the 
cottage fitted up with new chintz furniture — everything had been set out 
in the best style — ^and she and her girls had been looking forward to the 
pleasuii^ which they supposed the little surprise cf the arrangements 
would give him. Se was received in the spruce fresh room, set himself 
comfortably down in the chair prepared for him, and remained in the 
full enjoyment of his own fireside, and a return to his family circle, 
without the least consciousness that any change had taken place ; imtil, 
at length, Mrs. Scott’s patience could hold out no longer, and Ms atten- 
tion was expressly called to it. The vexation he showed at having caused 
such a disappointment struck me as amiably characteristic — ^and in the 
course of the evening, he every now and then threw out some word of 
admiration, to reconsole mcrnTna^^ 

Ballantyne’s note of their next morning’s conference is in these terms. 

** He had just been reviewing a pageant of emperors and kings, which 
seemed, like another Field of the Cloth of Gold, to have been got up to 
realize before Ms eyes some of his own splendid descriptions. I begged 
him to tell me what was the general impression left on Ms mind. He 
answered that he might say he had seen and conversed with all classes 
of society, &om the palace to the cottage, and including every conceiv- 
able shade of science and ignorance, but that he had never felt awed or 
abashed except in the presence of one man— tlie Duke of Wellington.' I 
expressed some surprise. He said I ought not, for that the Duke of Wel- 
lington possessed every one mighty quality of Ihe mind in a higher degree 
than any other man did, or had ever done. He said he beheld in hSn a 
great soldier and a great statesman— the greatest of each. When it was 
suggested that the Duke, on his part, saw before him a great poet and 
novelist, he smiled and said, ‘What would the Duke of Wellington think 
of a few bits of novels, which perhaps he had never read, and for which 
mV Stroi^ probability is that he would not care a sixpence if he had 
Toil are not” (adds Ballantyne) “to suppose that he looked either 
sheepish or embarrassed in the presence of the Duke — indeed, you weD 
toow that he did not, and could not do so ; but the feeling, qualified and 
'modified as I have described it, unqi\estionably did exist to a certain ex- 
tent Its origin forms a curious moral problem, and may probably be 
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traced to a secret consciousness wMcli lie might not himself advert to, 
that the Duke, however great as a soldier and statesman, was so defective 
in imagination as to be incapable of appreciating that which had formed 
the charm of his oto hfe, as well as of his works.” 

It is proper to add to Mr. Ballantyne’s solution of his curious moral 
problem,” that he was, in his latter days, a strenuous opponent of the 
Duke of 'Wellington’s politics, to which circumstance he ascribes, in these 
same memoranda^ the only coolness that ever occurred between him and 
Scott. I need hardly repeat what has been already distinctly stated 
more than once, that Scott never considered any amount of literary dis- 
tinction as entitled to be spoken of in the same breath with mastery in 
the higher departments of practical life — ^least of all with the glorj of a 
first-rate captain. To have done things worthy to be written was in his 
eyes a dignity to which no man made any approach, who had only written 
things worthy to be read. He on two occasions, which I can never forget, 
betrayed painful uneasiness when his works were alluded to as reflecting 
honour on the age that had produced Watt’s improvement of the steam- 
engine, and the safety-lamp of Sir Humphry Davy. Such was his 
modest creed 5 but from aU I ever saw or heard of his intercourse with 
the Diike of 'Wellington, I am not disposed to believe that he forsook it 
with the only man in whose presence he ever felt awe and abashment.* 
A charming page in Mr. Washington Irving’s “Abbotsford and New- 
stead ” affords us another anecdote connected with this return from Paris. 
Two years after this time, when the amiable American visited Scott, he 
walked with him to a quarry, where his people were at work. “ The 
face of the humblest dependant,” he says, “brightened at his approach — 
all paused from their labour, to have a pleasant ‘ crack wi’ the laird.’ 
Among the rest was a tall straight old fellow, with a healthful com- 

E lexion and silver hairs, and a small round-crowned white hat. He Ixad 
een about to shoulder a hod, but paused, and stood looking at Scott 
with a slight sparkling of his blue eye, as if waiting his turn ; for the old 
fellow knew he was a favourite. Scott accosted him in an affable tone, 
and asked for a pinch of snuff. The old man drew forth a horn snuff-box. 

* Hoot, man,’ said Scott, ‘ not that old mull. Where ’s the bonnie French 
one that I brought you from Paris ?’ ‘Troth, your Honour, “^replied the 
old fellow, ‘ sic a mull as that is nae for week-days.’ On leaving the 
quarry, Scott informed me that, when absent at Paris, he had purchased 
several trifling articles as presents for Ms dependants, and, among others, 
the gay snuff-box in question, which was so carefully reserved for Sun- 
days by the veteran. ‘ It was not so much the value of the gifts,’ said 
he, ‘ that pleased them, as the idea that the laird should think of them 
when so far away.’ ” 

One more incident of this return— it was told to me by himself^ some 
years afterwards, with gravity, and even sadness. “The last of my 
chargers,” he said, “ was a high-spirited and very handsome on^S^bv nanflP 
Daisy, all over wlxite, without a speck, and with such a mane as Eubens 
delighted to paint. He had, among other good qualities, one always 

' ^ * I think it very probable that Scott had his own first interview with the Duke 
of Wellington in his mind when he described' the introduction of Boland Oroham 
^ to the Begent Murray in the novel of The Abbot. 
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paxticularly valuable in my case, that of standing like a rock to be 
mounted. When he was brought to the door, after I came home from 
the Continent, ^tead of signifying, by the usual tokens, that he was 

f leased to see his master, he looked askant at me like a devil ; and when 
put my foot in the stirrup, he reared bolt upright, and I fell to the 
ground rather awkwardly. The experiment was repeated twice or thrice, 
always with the same result. It occurred to me that he might have 
taken some capricious dislike to my dress; and Tom Purdie, who always 
falls heir to tne white hat and ’green jacket, and so forth, when Mrs. 
Scott has made me discard a set of garments, was sent for, to try whether 
these habiliments would produce him a similar reception from his old 
friend Daisy ; but Daisy allowed Tom to back him with all manner of 
gentleness. The thing was inexplicable — ^but he had certainly taken 
some part of my conduct in high dudgeon and disgust ; and after trying 
him again, at the interval of a week, 1 was obliged to part with Daisy ; 
and wars and rumours of wars being over, I resolved thenceforth to have 
done with such dainty blood. I now stick to a good sober cob.” Some- 
body suggested that Daisy might have considered himself as ill-used by 
being 1^‘t at home when the laird went on his journey. “ Ay,” said he, 
“ these creatures have many thoughts of their own, no doubt, that we can 
never penetrate.” Then, laughing, “ Troth,” said he, “ maybe some bird 
had whispered Daisy that I had been to see the grand reviews at Paris on 
a little scrag of a Cossack, while my own gallant trooper was left behind 
bearing Peter and th^ost-ba^o Melrose.” 

The poem of the “ Iield of Waterloo” was published before the end of 
October, the profits of the first edition being the author’s contribution 
to the fund raised for the relief of the widows and children of the soldiers 
slain in the battle. This piece appears to have disappointed those most 
disposed to sympathize with the author’s views and feelings. The descent 
ia indeed heavy from his Bannockburn to his Waterloo ; the presence, 
or all but visible reality, of what his dreams cherished, seems to have 
overawed Ms imagination, and tamed it into a weak pomposity of move- 
ment. The hurst of pure native enthusiasm upon the Scottish heroes that 
feU around the Duke of Wellington’s person, bears, however, the broadest 
marks of “Oie*Mighty MinstreL”— 

**Saw gallant Miller’s fading eye 

Still bent ijmere Albyn’s standards fly, 

And Cameron, in the shock of steel, 

Die l&e the ol&prmg of Lochiel/’ kc. 

The poem was the first upon a subject likely to be sufficiently 
hackneyed ; and, having the advantage of coming out in a small cheap 
form-— {prudently imitated from Murray’s innovation with the tales of 
Byron, which was the death-blow to the system of verse in quarto)— it 
attained rapidly a measure of circulation above what had been reached 
•Sthersifry^llokeby or the Lord of the Isles. 

Meanwhile the revision of Paul’s Letters was proceeding; and Scott 
had almost immediately on his return to Abbotsford concluded Ms bar- 
gain for the first edition of a third novel. The Antiquary, to he published 
also in the approaching winter. Harold the Dauntless, too, was feom 
time to time taken up as the amusement of horoe subsedva:. 

19 
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He had no^\* completed a rather tedious negotiation with another lionnet- 
laird, and definitively added the lands of Kaeside to the original estate of 
Abbotsford. 

There is now to be mentioned a little pageant of December, 1815, 
which perhaps interested Abbotsford and Kamde not very much less than 
the ‘‘Field of the Cloth of Gold," as James Ballantyne calls it, of the 
preceding autumn. This was no other than a football match, got up 
under the auspices of the Duke of Buccleuch, between the men of the 
Yale of Yarrow and the burghers of Selkirk, the particulars of which 
- will be sufficiently explained by an extract from Ballantyne’s newspaper, 
written, I can have no doubt, by the Sheriff of the Forest. 

“football match. 

“On Monday, 4th December, there was played, upon the extensive plain of 
Carterhaugh, near the junction of the Ettrick and Yarrow, the greatest match at 
the ball which has taken place for many years. It was held by the people of the 
Dale of Yarrow, against those of the parish of Selkirk ; the former being brought 
to the field by the Right Hon. the Earl of Home, and the Gallant Sntors by their 
chief magistrate, Bbenezer Clarkson, Esq. Both sides wpe joined by many 
volunteers from other parishes ; and the appearance of the various parties marching 
from their different glens to the place of rendezvous, with pipes playing and loud 
acclamations, carried back the coldest imagination to the old times when the 
Foresters assembled with the less peaceable purpose of invading the English ten*i- 
tory, or defendmg their own. The romantic character of the scenery aided the 
illusion, as well as the performance of a feudal ceremony previous to commencing 
the games. 

“His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry came upon the ground 
about 11 o’clock, attended by his sons, the young Earl of Dalkeith and Lord John 
Scott; the Countess of Home; the Ladies Ann, Charlotte, and Isabella Scott; 
Lord and Lady Montagu and family ; the Hon. General Sir Edward Stopford, 
K.B. ; Sir John Riddell of Riddell; Sir Alexander Don of Newton; Mr. Elliot 
Ixickhart, Member for the county; Mr. Pringle of Whythank, younger; Mr* 
Pringle of Torwoodlee ; Captam Pringle, Royal Navy ; Mr. Boyd of Broadraeadows 
and family-; Mr. Chisholm of Chisholm ; Major Pott of Todrig ; Mr. Walter Scott, 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and family,— and many other gen^-jlemen and ladies. The 
ancient banner of the Buccleuch family, a curious and veneiablerelique, emblazoned 
with armorial beanngs, and with the word “ jBetotowe,” the ancient war-cry of 
the clan of Scott, was then displayed, as on former occasions when the chief took 
the field in person, whether for the purpose of war or sport. TOie banner was 
delivered by Lady Ann Scott to Master Walter Scott, younger, Of Abbotsford, who 
attended suitably mounted and armed, and, riding over the field, displayed it to 
the sound of the war-pipes, and amid the acclamations of the assembled spectator^, 
who could not be fewer than 2,000 in number. That this singular renewal of an 
ancient military custom might not want poetical celebrity, verses were distributed 
among the spectators, composed for the occasion by Mr. Walter Scott and the 
Ettri^ Shepherd. Mr. James Hogg acted as aide-de-camp to the Earl of Home 
in the command of the Yarrow men, and Mr. Robert Henderson of Selkirk to Mr. 
Garkson, both of whom contributed not a little to the good order of the day.” 

The newspaper then gives the songs above alluded to — ^viz., Scott’s 
“ lifting of the Banner ” and that excellent ditty by Hogg, entitled “ The 
Ettrick Garland, to the Ancient Banner of the House of BudBleuch.” 

' , I have no doubt the Sheriff of the Forest was a prouder man, when he 
, saw Ms boy ride about Carterhaugh with the pennon of BeBenaen, than 
. wlien Platoff mounted himself for the imperil review of the Champ de 
^ It is a pity that I should have occasion to allude, before I quit a 
' sm so characteristic of Scott, to another outbreak of Hc^g’s jealous . 
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humotir. His AutolDiograpliy informs ns, tliat when the more distin- 
guished part of the company assembled on the conclusion of the sport to 
dine at fiowhill, he was proceeding to place himself at a particular table, 
but the Sherijff seized his arm, told him ihoA was reserved for the nobility, 
and seated him at an inferior board — between himself and the Laird of 
Harden” — ^the first gentleman of the dan Scott. “The fact is,” saya 
Hogg, “lam convinced he was sore afraid of my getting to be too great 
a favourite among the young ladies of Buccleuch I” Who can read this, 
and not be reminded of Sancho Panza and the Duchess % And, after all, 
he quite mistook what Scott had said to him ; for certainly there was, 
neither on this nor on any similar occasion at Bowhill, ajiy high tMefor 
the nobility^ though there was a side-table for the children^ at which when 
the Shepherd of Ettrick was about to seat himself, his friend probably 
whispered that it was reserved for the “ littU lords and ladies, and their 
playmates,” This blunder may seem undeserving of any explanation ; 
but it is often in small matters that the strongest feelings are most 
strikingly betrayed ; and this story is, in exact proportion to its silliness, 
indicative of the jealous feeling which mars and distorts so many of 
Hogg^svepresentations of Scott’s conduct and demeanour. 

On the 26th, John Ballantyne, being then at Abbotsford, writes to 
2ilessrs. Constable : — “ Paul is all in hand and an envelope, addressed 
to James Ballantyne on the 29th, has preserved another little fragifient 
of Scott’s pkyfiil doggerel 

“Dear James— I ’m done, thank God, with the long yams 
Of the most prosy of Apostles— Paul ; 

And now advance, sweet Heathen of Monkbams, 

Step out, old quiz, as fast as I con scrawl.” 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

i>AUL*S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK— GUT MANNERING “ TERRT-FIED 

ANTIQUARY PUBLISHED — TALES OP MY LANDLORD — HAROLD THE 
DAUNTLESS — ROB EOT BEGUN. 

The year 1815 may be considered as, for Scott’s peaceful tenour of life, 
an eventful one. That which followed has left amiost its only traces in 
the successive appearance of nine volumes, which attest the prodigal 
genius and hardly less astonishing industry of the man. ^ Early in 
January were published Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, of which I need 
not now say more than that they were received with lively^^curiosity, 
and general though not vociferous applause. The first edition was an 
octavo, of 6,000 copies ; and it was foliowed, in the course of the next 
two or three years, oy a second and a third, amounting together to 3,000 
more. The popularity of the novelist was at its height ; and this admitted, 
if not avowed, specimen of Scott’s prose, must have been perceived, by all 
who had any share of discrimination, to flow from the same pen. 

Mr. Terry produced in the sprii^ of 1816 a dramatic piece, entitled 
" Guy Mannering ” which met with great success on the London boards, 
and still continues to be a favourite with the theatrical public ; what 
share the novelist himself had in this first specimen of what he used to 
call “ the art of Terryfying,^^ I cannot exactly say; but his correspondence 
shows that the pretty song of the Lullaby was not his only contribution 
to it ; and I infer that he had taken the trouble to modify the plot, and 
re-arrange, for stage purposes, a considerable part of the oidginal dialogue. 
The casual risk of discovery, through the introduction of the song which 
had, in the meantime, been communicated to one of his humblTe dependants, 
the late Alexander Campbell, editor of Albyn’s Anthology— (commonly 
known at Abbotsford as, by way of excellence, The Dunniewassail ”) — 
and Scott’s suggestions on that difficulty, will amuse the reader of the 
following letter ; — 

“ I am afraid I am in a scrape about the song, and that of my own 
making, for as it never occurred to me that there was anything odd in 
my writing two or three verses for you, which have no connection with 
the novel,! was at no pains to disown them ; and Campbell is just that 
sort of crazy creature with whom there is no confidence, not from want 
of honour and disiDosition to oblige, but from his flighty temper. We 
music of Cadil gu lo is already printed in his publication, and nothing 
can be done with him for fear of setting his tongue a-going. Erskine 
and you may consider whether you should barely acknowledge an obliga- 
tion to an unknown friend, or pass the matter altogether in silence. In 
my opinion, ray finest idea was preferable to both, because I cannot see 
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what earthly connection there is between the song and the novel, or how 
acknowledging the one is fathering the other. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that acknowledgment tends to exclude the idea of further obliga^ 
tion than to the extent specified. I forgot also that I had given a copy 
of the lines to Mrs. Macleod of Macleod, from whom I had the air. Bui 
I remit the matter entirely to yon and Erskine, for there must be many 
points in it which I cannot be supposed a good judge of. At any rate, 
don’t let it delay your publication, and beheve I shall be quite satisfied 
with what you think proper. 

“ I have got from my friend Glengarry the noblest dog ever seen on 
the Border since Johnnie Armstrong’s time. He is between the wolf 
and deer greyhound, about six feet long from the tip of the nose to the 
tail, and high and strong in proportion ; he is quite gentle, and a great 
favourite. Tell Will. Erskine he will eat off his plate without being at 
the trouble to put a paw on the table or chair. 

“ On consideration and comparing difficulties,! thinlc I will settle with 
Campbell to take my name from the verses as they stand in his collection. 
The verses themselves I cannot take away without imprudent expla- 
nations# and as they go to other music, and stand without any name, 
they will probably not be noticed, so you need give yourself no further 
trouble on the score. I should like to see my copy : pray send it to the 
post-office under cover to Mr, Freeling, whose unlimited privilege is at 
my service on all occasions.” 

Early in May appeared the novel of the Antiquary, which seems to 
have been begun a little before the close of 1816, It came out a.t a 
moment of domestic distress. 

Throughout the year 1815 Major John Scott had been drooping. He 
died on the 8th of May, 1816. 

A few days afterwards, Scott handed to Mr. Thomas Scott a formal 
statement of pecuniary affairs ; the result of wliich was, that the Majoi 
had left something nut much under £6,000. Major Scott, from all I have 
heard, was a sober, sedate bachelor, of dull mind and frugal tastes, who, 
after his retirement from the army, divided his time between Ms mother’s 
primitive 4?eside, and the society of a few wMst-playing brother officers, 
that met for aff evening rubber at Fortune’s tavern. But, making every 
fdlowance for his retired and thrifty habits, I infer that the payments 
made to each of the tliree brothers out of their father’s estate must have, 
prior to 1816, amounted to £5,000. From the letter conveying this 
statement (29th May), I extract a few sentences;— 

Tom, — 

« , , / , . Should the possession of this STim, and the certainty 
that you must, according to the course of nature, in a short sjjace of 
^-ears succeed to a similar sum of £3,000 belonging to our mother, induce 
you to turn your thoughts to Scotland, I shall be most happy to forward 
your views with any influence I may possess ; and I have little doubt 
that^ sooner or later, sometMng may be done. But, unfortunately, every 
avenue is now choked with applicants, whop claims are very strong; for 
the number of disbanded officers, and public servants dismissed in con- 
sequence of Parliament turning restive and refusing the income-tax, is 
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great and increasing. Economy is the order of the day, and I assure you 
they are shaving properly close. It would, no doubt, be comparatively 
easy to get you a better situation where you are, but then it is bidding 
farewell to your country, at least for a long time, and separating your 
children from all knowledge of those with whom they are naturally 
connected. I shah anxiously expect to hear from you on your views and 
wishes. I think, at all events, you ought to get rid of the drudgery of the 
paymastership, but not without trying to exchange it for something else, 
t CIO not know how it is with you, but I do not feel myself quite so young 
as I was when we met last, and I should like well to see my only brother 
return to his own coimtry and settle, without thoughts of leaving it till 

it is exchanged for one that is dark and distant I left all 

Jack’s personal trifles at my mother’s disposal. There was nothing of 
the sHgntest vulue, excepting his gold watch, which was my sister’s, and 
a good one. My mother says he had wished my son Walter should have 
it, as his male representative — ^which I can only accept on condition your 
little Walter will accept a similar token of regard irom his remaining 
uncle.*— Yours affectionately, “W. S.” 

The letter in which Scott communicated his brother’s death ♦to Mr, 
Morritt gives us his own original opinion of The Antiquary. 

I sent you, some time since, The Antiquary. It is not so interesting as 
its predecessors — ^the period did not admit of so much romantic situation. 
But it has been more fortunate than any of them in the sale, for 6,000 
went off in the first six days, and it is now at press again, which is 
very flattering to the unknown author. Another incognito proposes im* 
mediately to resume the second volume of Triermain, which is at present 
in the state of the Bear and Fiddle. Adieu, dear Morritt. Ever yours.” 

Speaking of his third novel in a letter of the same date to Terry, Scott 
says, ‘‘It wants the romance of Waverley and the adventure of Guy 
Mannering ; and yet there is some salvation about it, for if a man wifi 
paint from nature, he will be likely to amuse those who are daily look- 
ing at it.” 

After a little pause of hesitation, The Antiquary attained ^popularity 
not inferior to Guy Mannering ; and though the author* appears for a 
. moment to have shared the doubts which he read in the countenance 
of James Ballantyne, it certainly was, in the sequel, his chief favourite 
among all his novels. Nor is it difficult to account for this preference, 
without laying any stress on the fact that, during a few short weeks, it 
was pretty commonly talked of as a falling off from its immediate pre- 
decessors, and that some minor critics re-echoed this stupid whisper in 
print. In that view there were many of its successors that had much 
, stronger claims on the parental instinct of protection. But the truth is, 
that although Scott’s Introduction of 1830 represents him as pleased^ 

^ with fancying that, in the principal personage, henad embalmecfa worthy 
. tend of his boyish clays, his own antiquarian propensities, originating, 
perhaps, in the kind attentions of George Constable, of Wallace-Craigie, 
and fostered not a little, at about as cluctile a period, by those of olcl 
Clerk of Eldin, and John Ramsay of Oditertyre, had by degrees so 
devdoped themselves that he coulcl hardly, eveij when The Antiquary 
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was published, have scrupled about recognizing a (juaint caricature of 
the founder of the Abbotsford Museum in the inimitable portraiture of 
the^ Laird of Monkbarns. The descriptive catalogue of that collection, 
which he began towards the close of his life, but alas 1 never finished, is 
entitled ^^ReliquicB TrottcosiancBy oTj the Gahions of the late Jonathan Old- 
huekf JSsg[” 

But laying this, which might have been little more than a good- 
humoured pleasantry, out of the question, there is assuredly no one of 
all his works on which more of his own early associations have left their 
image. Of those early associations, as his fml-grown tastes were all the 
progeny, so his genius, in all its happiest efforts, was the “ Recording 
Angel and when George Constable first expounded his “Gabions” to 
the child that was to immortalize his name, they were either wandering 
hand-in-hand over the field where the grass still grew rank upon the 
grave of Balmawha^pple, or sauntering on the beach where the Muclde^ 
hacJcets of Prestonpans dried their nets, singing, 

** Weel may the hoatie row, and better may she speed, 

^ 0 weel may the boatie row that wins the baim^ bread**— 

or telling wild stories about cliff escapes and the funerals of shipwrecked 
fishermen. 

Considered by itself, without reference to these sources of personal in- • 
terest, this novel seems to me to possess, almost throughout, in common 
with its two predecessors, a kind of simple unsought charm, which the 
subsequent works of the series hardly reaoned, save in occasional snatches : 
— ^like them it is, in all its humbler and softer scenes, the transcript of 
actual Scottish life, as observed by the man himself. And I think it 
must also be allowed that he has nowhere displayed his highest art, that 
of skilful contrast, in greater perfection. Even the tragic romance of 
Waverley does not set off its Macwheebles and CaUum Begs better than 
the oddities of Jonathan Oldbuck and his circle are relieved, on the one 
hand, by the stately gloom of the Glenallans, on the other, by the stem 
affliction of the poor fisherman, who, when discovered repairing the “auld 
black bitc]^ o’ a coat ” in which his boy had been lost, and congratulated 
by Ms -visitor'* on being capable of the exertion, makes answer, “And 
what would you have me to do, unless I wanted to see four children starve 
because one is drowned ? it^s weel m’ you gentles j that can sit in thelwuse 
handJcerchers at yow een^ when ye lose afrimdj hat the like o’ vs mmn 
to mr wa/rh again, %f our hearts w&t^e heating as hard as my hammer”^ < ' ■ 

It may be worth noting, that it was in correcting the proof-sheets of 
this novel that Scott first took to equipping Ms chapters with mottoes 
of his own fabrication. On one occasion he happened to ask John Bal- 
' lantyne, who was sitting by him, to hunt for a particular passage in 
Beaumont and Fletcher. John did as he was bid, but did not succeed 
in discovSing the lines. “ Hang it, Johnnie,” cried Scott, “ I believe I 
can make a motto sooner than you will find one.” He did so accordingly; 
and from that hour, whenever memory failed to suggest an ^propriate 
epigraph, he had recourse to the inexhaustible niines of »Zai/”or 
“ old haUadf to which we owe sopi$ of the most exquisite verses that ever 
ftpwed his pe^r 
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Unlike, I believe, most men, whenever Scott neared the end of one 
composition, his spirits seem to have caught a new spring of buoyancy, 
and before the last sheet was sent from^is desk, he had crowded his 
brain with the imagination of another fiction. The .^tiquary was pub- 
lished, as we have seen, in May, but by the beginning or April he had 
already opened to the Ballantynes the plan of the first Tales of my Land- 
lord ; and — to say nothing of Harold the Dauntless, which he began 
shortly after the fcdal of Triermain was finished, and which he seems 
to have kept before him for two years as a congenial plaything, to be 
taken up whenever the coach brought no proof-sheets to jog him as to 
serious” matters — he had also, before this time, undertalcen to write the 
historical department of the Eegister for 1814. ^ Mr. Southey had, for 
reasons upon which I do not enter, discontinued his services to that work ; 
and it was now doubly necessary, after trying for one year a less eminent 
hand, that if the work were not to be popped altogether, some strenu- 
ous exertion should be made to sustain^ its^ character, Scott had not 
yet collected the materials requisite for his historial sketch of a year dis- 
tin^ished for the importance and complexity of its events ; but these, 
he doubted not, would soon reach him, and he felt no hesitatio« about 
pledging himself to complete, not only that sketch, bpt four new volumes 
of prose romances — and his Harold the Dauntless also, if Ballantyne 
could make any suitable arrangement on that score — ^between the April 
and the Christmas of 1816. 

The Antiquary had been published by Constable, but I presume that, 
in addition to the usual stipulations, he had been again, on that occasion, 
solicited to relieve John Ballantyne and Co.’s stock to an extent which 
he did not find quite convenient ; and at all events he had, though I 
know not on what grounds, shown a considerable reluctance of late to 
employ James Ballantyne and Co. as printers. One or other of these 
impediments is alluded to in a note of Scott’s, which, though undated, 
has been pasted into John BaUantyne’s private letter-book among the 
docTiments of the period in question. It is in these words : 

“Deae John, — 

I have seen the great swab, who is supple as a glove, and \^ill do all 
which some interpret nothing. However, we shall do well enough ’ 

“W. S> 

Constable had been admitted, almost from the beginning, into the secret 
of the novels—and for that, among other reasons, it would have been 
desirable for the novelist to have him continue the publisher without 
interruption ; but Scott was led to suspect, that if he were called upon 
to conclude a bargain for a fourth novel before the third had made its 
appearance, his scruples as to the matter of ^printing might at least pro- 
tract the treaty ; and why Scott should have been urgency dpsirous 
seeing the transaction settled before the expiration of the half-yearly term 
of Whit Sunday is sufficiently e^lained by the fact, that while so much 
of the old unfortunate stock of John Ballantyne and Co, still remained 
on hand, and with it some occasional recurrence of commercial difiiculty 
as to floating hills was to he expected, the sanguine author had gone on 
.purchasing one patch of land after another, until his estate at Ab&tsfoid 
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had already grown from 150 to nearly 1,000 acres. The property all 
about his original farm had been in the hands of various small holders 
(Scotlice, cock-lairds ) ; these persons were sharp enough to understand, ere 
long, that their neighbour could with difficulty resist aay temptation that 
mi^t present itself in the shape of an offer of more acres; and thus he 
proceeded buying up lot after lot of unimproved ground at extravagant 
prices, his appetite increasing by what it fed on, while the ejected yeomen 
set themselves down elsewhere to fatten at their leisure upon the profits, 
most commonly the anticipated profits, of the Scotch novels. 

He was ever and anon pulled up with a momentary misgiving, and 
resolved that the latest acquisition snould be the last, until he could get 
rid entirely of John Ballantyne and Co. ; but John BaUantyne was, from 
the utter lightness of his mind, his incapacity to look a day before him, 
and his eager impatience to enjoy the passing hour, the very last man in 
the world who could, under such circumstances, have been a ser\dceable 
agent. Moreover, John, too, had his professional ambition : he was na- 
turally proud of his connection, however secondary, with the publication 
of these works, and this connection, though subordinate, was still very 
profitable ; he must have suspected, that should his name disappear alto- 
gether from the list of booksellers, it would be a very difficult matter for 
him to retain any concern in them ; and I cannot, on the whole, but 
consider it as certain, that, the first and more serious embarrassments 
~ bemg overcome, he was far from continuing to hold by his patron’s anxiety 
for the ultimate and total abolition of their unhappy copartnership. He, 
at all events, unless when some sudden emergency arose, flattered Scott’s 
own gay imagination, by uniformly representing ever 3 rthin® in the most 
smiling colours ; and though Scott, in nis replies, seldom failed to intro- 
duce some passing hint of caution — such as “ Nullum numer^ ahest si sit 
•prudentia he more and more took home to himself the agreeable cast 
of his Rigdum^s anticipations, and wrote to him in a vein as merry as his 
own— “As for our stock 

“’Twill be wearing awa’, John, 
like snaw-wreaths when it’s thaw, John,” &c., &c., &c. 

• ^ 

I am very sorry, in a word, to confess my conviction that John Bal- 
lantyne, however volatile and light-headed, acted at this period with 
cunning selfishness, both by Scott and by Constable. He well knew that 
it was to Constable alone that his firm had more than once owed its escape 
from utter ruin and dishonour; and he must also have known, that had 
a fair, straightforward effort been made for that purpose, after the 
triumphant career of the Waverley series had once commenced, nothing 
could nave been more easy than to bring all the affairs of his '“back stock, 
&c.” to a complete close, by entering into a distinct and candid treaty on 
*ithat Bubii^t, in connection with the future works of the great novelist, 
either with Constable or with any other first-rate house in the trade. 
But John, foreseeing that, were that unhappy concern quite out of the 
field, he must himself subside into a mere subordinate member of his 
brother’s px’inting company, seems to have parried the blow by the only 
arts of any consequence in winch he ever was an adept. He appears to 
have systematic^y disguised from Scott the e^stent to which the whole 
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Ballaiityne concern nad been sustained by Constable—especially during 
his Hebridean tour of 1814, and his Continental one of 1815 — andijronipted 
and enforced the idea of trying other booksellers from time to time, instead 
of adhering to Constable, merely for the selfish purposes, — first, of 
facilitating the immediate discount of bills ;--secondly, of further per- 
plexing Scott’s affairs, the entire disentanglement of which would have 
been, as he fancied, prejudicial to his own iDersonal importance. 

It was resolved, accordingly, to offer the risk and half profits of the 
first edition of another new novel — or rather collection of novels — not to 
Messrs. Constable, but to Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street, and Mr. 
Blackwood, who was then Murray’s agent in Scotland j but it was at the 
same time resolved, partly because Scott wished to try another experiment 
on the public sagacity ,,but partly also, no question, from the wish to spare 
Constable’s feelings, that the title-page of the Tales of my Landlord should 
not bear the magicd words “ by the Author of Waverley.” The facility 
with which both Murray and "Blackwood embraced such a proposal, as 
no untried novelist, being sane, could have dreamt of hazarding, shows 
that neither of them had any doubt as to the identity of the author. They 
both considered the withholding of the avowal on the forthcomii^ title- 
page as likely to check very much the first success of the book ; but they 
were both eager to prevent Constable’s acquiring a sort of prescriptive 
right to publSh for the unrivalled novelist, and willing to disturb his 
tenure at this additional, and as they thought it, wholly unnecessary 
risk. 

How sharply the unseen parent watched this first negotiation of his 
Jedeiiah Oleishhotham will appear from one of his letters ; — 

“Dear John, — 

‘^Janies has made one or two important mistakes in the bargain with 
Munny and Blackwood. Briefly as follows ; — 

Istly. Having only authority from me to promise 6,000 copies, he 
proposes they shall have the copyright for ever. 1 will see their noses 
cheese first. 

“ 2ndly. He proposes I shall have twelve months’ bills— I have always 
got six. However, I would not stand on that. • 

*‘3rdly. He talks of volumes being put into the publishers’ hands to 
consider and decide on. No such thing ; a bare perusal at St. John 
Street^ only. 

“Then for omissions. It is Nor stipulated that we supply the paper 
and print of successive editions. This must be nailed, and not left to 
understanding. — Secondly, I will have London bills as well as Black- 
wood’s. 

“If they agree to these conditions, good and well. If they demur, 

' Constable must be instantly tried, giving half to the Longmans, and m 
drawing on them for that moiety, or Constable lodging &r4»ill inoujw 
hands. You will understand it as a four volume touch— a worl^ totally 
different in style and structure from the others— a new cast, in short, of 
the net which has hitherto made miraculous draughts. I do not limit 

* James Ballantyne’s dwelling-house was in this stmet, adjoining tho CJaftongatsJ 
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yon to terms, because I think yon will make them better than I can do. 
But he must do more than others, since he will not or cannot print with 
us. Por every point but that I would rather deal with Constable than 
any one ; he has always shown himself spirited, judicious, and liberal. 
Blackwood must be brought to the point instantly, and, whenev&r he de- 
murs, Constable must be treated with, for there is no use in suffering the 
thing to be blown on. At the same time, you need not conceal from 
him that there were some proposals elsewhere, but you may add, with 
truth, I would rather close with him. 

“ P.S. — I think Constable should jump at this affair, for I believe the 
work will be very popular.” 

Messrs. Murray and Blackwood agreed to all the author*s conditions 
here expressed. They also relieved John Ballantyne and Co. of stock to 
the value of ilbOO ; and at least Mr. Murray must, moreover, have sub- 
sequently consented to anticipate the period of his payments. At all 
events, I find, in a letter of Scott’s dated in the subsequent August, this 
new echo of the old advice 

**DEAa John, — 

“ I have the pleasure to enclose Murray’s acceptances. I earnestly 
recommend to you to push realizing as much as you can. 

Consider weel, gude man, 

"We hae but borrowed gear; 

The horse that I ride on 
It is John Murray’s mear. 

“Yours truly, W. Scott” 

I Imow not how much of the tale of the Black Dwarf had been seen 
by Blackwood, in St. John Street, before he -concluded this bargain fox 
himself and his friend Murray ; but when the closing sheets of that 
novel reached him, he considered them as by no means sustaining the 
delightful promise of the opening ones. He was a man of strong talents, 
and, though without anything that could be called learning, of very 
respectable information, greatly superior to what has, in this age, be^n 
common in his profession ; acute, earnest, eminently zealous in whatever' 
he put his h&d to ; upright, honest, sincere, and courageous. But as 
Constable owed his first introduction to the upper world ot literature and 
of society in general to his Edinburgh Review, so did Blackwood his to 
the magazine which has now made his name familiar to the world—and 
at the period of which I write that miscellany was unborn ; he was known 
only as a diligent antiquarian bookseller of the old town of Edinburgh, 

. and the Scotch agent of the great London publisher, Murray. The abilities, 
in short, which he lived to develop, were as yet unsuspected— unless, 
perhaps, among a small circle ; and the knowledge of the world, which 
' ^o few ni^ gather from anything hut painful collision with various con- 
flicting orders of their fellow-men, was not his. He was to the last plain 
and blilnt ; at this time I can easily believe him to have been so lo a 
degree which Scott might look upon as “ ungracious” — I take the ep^et 
from one of his letters to James Ballantyne. Mr.^ Blackwood, therefore, ■ 
ttpon' reading what seemed to him the lame and impotent conclusion, o;f 
a w^-^begun story^ did uot se^ch about for any glossy periphrase, but 
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at once wrote to beg that James Ballantyne would inform the unknown 
author that such was his opinion. This might possibly have been endured ; 
but Blackwood, feeling, I have no doubt, a genuine enthusiasm for 
the author’s fame, as well as a just tradesman’s anxiety as to his own ad- 
^ enture, proceeded to suggest the outline of what would, in his judgment, 
be a better upwinding of the plot of the Black Dwarf, and concluded his 
epistle, whi(ih he desired to be forwarded to the nameless novelist, with 
announcing hi-s willingness, in case the proposed alteration were agreed 
to, that the whole expense of cancelling and reprinting a certmn number 
of sheets should be charged to his own personal account with “ James 
BaUantyne and Co.” His letter appears to have further indicated that 
he had taken counsel with some literary person, on whose taste he placed 
great reliance, and who, if he had not originated, at least approved of the 
proposed process of recasting. Had Scott never possessed any such system 
of inter-agency as the Ballantynes supplied, he would, among other and 
perhaps greater inconveniences, have escaped that of the want of personal 
famihaiity with several persons, with whose confidence — and why should 
I not add, with the innocent gratifiication of whose little vanities ? — his 
own pecuniary interests were often deeply connected. A very* little 
personal contact would have introduced such a character as Blackwood’s 
to the respect, nay, to the affectionate respect, of Scott, who, above all 
others, was ready to sympathize cordially with honest and able men, in 
whatever condition of life he discovered them. He did both know and 
appreciate Blackwood better in after times ; but in 1816, when this plain- 
spoken communication reached him, the name was little more than a 
name ; and his answer to the most solemn of go-betweens was in these 
terms, which I sincerely wish I could tell how Signior Aldiborontiphos- 
cophornio translated into any dialect submissible to Blackwood’s appre- 
hension : — 

“Dear James, — 

“ I have received Blackwood’s impudent letter. Tell him and his 
coadjutor that I belong to the Black Hussars of literature, who neither 
give nor receive criticism. I ’U be cursed but this is the most impudent 
proposal that ever was made. ♦ ** w . S.’' 

This, and a few other documents referring to the same business, did not 
come into my bands until both BaUantyne and Blackwood were no more; 
and it is not surprising that Mr. Murray’s recollection, if (which I much 
doubt) he had been at all consulted about it, should not, at this distance 
of time, preserve any traces of its details. “ I remember nothing,” he 
writes to me, “ hut that one of the very proudest days of my life was 
that on which 1 published the first Tales of my Landlord ; and a vague 
notion that I owed the dropping of my connection with the Great ITovo 
l^t to some trashy disputes between Blackwood and the Ballajj^ynes.” 

While these volumes were in progress, Scott found time to make an 
, excursion into Perthshire and Dumbartonshire for the sake of showing 
the scenery, made fiimous in the Lady of the Lake and Waverley, to his 
wife\ old friends, Miss Dumergue and Miss Sarah Nicolson, who had 
never before been in Scotland. 

October, X816, appeared the Edinburgh Anu’-al Eegister, contaiauag 
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Scott’s historical sketch of the year 1814 — a composition whichi would 
occupy two volumes octaf o. Though executed with extraordinary ra- 
pidity, the sketch is as clear as spirited ; but I need say no more of it 
here, as the author travels mostly over the same ground again in his Life 
of Napoleon. 

Scott’s correspondence proves that during this autumn he had received 
many English guests. I regret to add it also proves that he had con- 
tinued all the while to be annoyed with calls for money from John Bal- 
lantyne ; yet before the 12th of November called him to Edinburgh, he 
appears to have nearly finished the first Tales of my Landlord. He had, 
moreover, concluded a negotiation with Constable and Longman for a 
series of Letters on the History of Scotland, of which, however, if he 
ever wrote any part, the MS. has not been discovered. It is probable that 
he may have worked some detached fragments into his long subsequent 
Tales of a Grandfather. He was now busy with plans of building at 
Abbotsford, and deep in consultation on that subject with an artist emi- 
nent for his skill in Gothic architecture, Mr. Edward Blore, E.A. 

On the 1st of December the first senes of the Tales of my Landlord 
appeared, and iiotivithstandiug the silence of the title-page, and the change 
of publishers, and the attempt which had certainly' been made to vary 
the style both of delineation and of language, all doubts whether they 
were or were not from the same hand with Waverley had worn themselves 
out before the lapse of a week. The enthusiasm of their reception among 
the highest literary circles of London may be gathered from the following 

** Albemarle Street, 14th December, 1816. 

“Dear Sir,— , ^ , , 

“Although I dare not address you as the author of certain ‘Tales’ 
(which, however, must be written either by Walter Scott or the Devil), 
yet nothing can restrain me from thinking it is to your influence with the 
author that I am indebted for the essential honour of being one of their ' 
publishers, and I must intrude upon you to offer my most he^y thai^s 
-^not divided, but doubled — alike for my worldly gain therein, and for 
the great acquisition of professional reputation which their publication 
has already procured me. I believe I might, under any oath that could 
be proposed, swear that I never experienced such unmixed pleasure as the 
reading of this exquisite work has afforded me; and if you could see me, 
as the author’s literary chamberlain, receiving the unanimous and vehe- 
ment praises of every one who has read it, and the curses of those wh^e 
needs my scanty supply could not satisfy, you might judge of the sincerity 
with which I now entreat you to assure him of the most comply simcess. , 
Lord Holland said, when I asked his opinion—* Opinion 1 We d^ not 
one of us go to bed last night— nothmg slept but my gout. 

Hallam, Boswell,* Lord Glenbervie, William Lamb,t all agree that it 
surpass , all the other novels. Gifford’s estimate is mcreased aUvery 
reperusal. Heber says there are only two men in the world— W^ter 
Swtt ond Lord Byron. Between you you have dven exMteUM to a 
yuntn. Evei youT faitMul servant, John Muebat. 

' • The late James Boswell, Esq., of the Templ^second son of Bosajr. 
t The Homwaable William Lamh— afterward Lord Melhoume. 
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^ To this cordial elfusion Scott retomed the following answer. It ms 
necessary, since he had fairly resolved against compromising his incognito, 
that he should be prepared not only to repel the impertinent curiosity of 
strangers, but evade the proffered congratulations of overflowing 
kindness. ^ He contrived, however, to do so, on this and ' all similar 
occasions, in a style of equivoque which could never be seriously mis- 
understood : — 

“Edinburgh, 18th December, 1816. 

“My DEAR Sir,— 

“ I give you heartily joy of the success of the Tales, although I do not 
claim that paternal interest in them which iny friends do me the credit 
to assign me, ^ I assure you I have never read a volume of them until 
they were printed, and can only join with the rest of the world in 
applauding the true and striking portraits which they present of old 
Scottish manners. I do not expect implicit reliance to be placed on my 
disavowal, because I know very well that he who is disposed not to own 
a work must necessarily deny it, and that otherwise his secret would be 
at the mercy of all who choose to ask the question, since silence in such 
a case must always pass for consent, or rather assent. But I have<a mode 
of convincing you that I am perfectly serious in my denial — ^pretty similar 
to that by which Solomon distmguished the fictitious from the real 
mother— and that is, by reviewing the work, which I take to be an 
operation equal to that of quartenng the child. But this is only on 
condition I can have Mr. Ersldne’s assistance, who admires the work 
greatly more than I do, though I think the painting of the second tale 
both true and powerful. I knew Old Mortality very well ; his name 
was Paterson, but few knew him otherwise than by his nickname. The 
first tale is not very original in its concoction, and lame and impotent in 
its conclusion. My love to Gifford. I have been over head and ears in 
work this summer, or I would have sent the Gipsies ; indeed, I was 
partly stopped by finding it impossible to procure a few words of their 
language, 

“ Constable wrote to me about two months since, desirous of having a 
new edition of Paul ; but not hearing from you, I conclude yqu are still 
on hand. Longman’s people had then only sixty copies. * 

“ Kind compliments to Heber, whom I expected at Abbotsford this 
summer ; also to Mr, Croker and all your four-o’clock visitors. I am just 
going to Abbotsford to make a small addition to my premises there. I 
have now about 700 acres, thanks to the booksellers and the discerning 
Yours truly, “Walter Scott, . 

^ P.S. — I have much to ask about Lord Byron, if I had time. The 
third canto of the Childe is inimitable. Of the last poems, there are 
one or two which indicate rather an irregular play of imagination,'^' 
What a pity that a man of such exquisite genius will not be jjpntenlecl 
to be happy on the ordinary terms ! 1 declare my heart bleeds when I 
think of him, self-banished from the country to wmich he is an honoui\” 

' gladly embracing this offer of an article for his jounial on 

^al^ of my Landlord, begged Scott to take a wider scope, and, drop* 

' V* Patisina» The Dream, and the “ Domestic Pieces ” had lieen recently published. 
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ping all respect for the idea of a divided parentage, to place together any 
materials he might have for the illustration of the Waverley Novels in 
general ; he suggested, in particular, that instead of dra'wing up a long- 
promised disquisition on the Gipsies in a separate shape, whatever he 
had to say concerning that picturesque generation might be introduced 
by way of comment on the character of Meg Merrilees. What Scott’s 
original conception had been I know not; he certainly gave hisreviewal 
all the breadth which Murray could have wished, and, inter alia^ diver- 
sified it with a few anecdotes of the Scottish gipsies. But the late 
excellent biographer of John Knox, Dr. Thomas M‘Crie, had in the 
meantime considered the representation of the Covenanters in the story 
of Old Mortality so unfair as to demand at his hands a very serious re- 
buke. The Doctor forthwith published, in a magazine called the Edin- 
burgh Christian Instructor, a set of papers, in which the historical 
foundations of that tale were attacked with indignant warmth ; and though 
Scott, when he first heard of these invectives, expressed his resolution 
never even to read them, he found the impression they were producing 
so strong that he soon changed his purpose, and finally devoted a very 
large ^art of his article for the Quarterly Eeview to an elaborate defence 
of his own picture of the Covenanters.* 

Before the first Tales of my Landlord were six weeks old, two editions 
of 2,000 copies disappeared, and a third of 2,000 was put to press ; but 
nothwithstanding this rapid success, which was still nuther continued, 
and the friendly relations which always subsisted between the author 
and Mr. Murray, circumstances ere long occurred which carried the pub- 
lication of the work into the hands of Messrs. Constable. . 

The authors answer to Dr. M‘Crie, and his Introduction of 1830, has 
exhausted the historical materials on which he constructed his Old Mox- 

♦ Since I have mentioned this reviewal, I may as well, to avoid recurrence to it, 
express here my conviction that Ehskine, not Scott, was the author of the cntical 
estimate of the Waverley Novels which it embraces, — although for the purpose of 
mystification Scott had taken the trouble to transcribe the paragraphs in which 
that estimate is contained. At the same time I cannot but add that, had Scott 
really been the sole author of this reviewal, he need not have mcurred the severe 
censure which nas been applied to his supposed conduct in the matter. After all, 
his judgment of his own works must have been allowed to be not above, but very . 
far under, the mark ; and the whole aflEair woul^ I think, have been considered by 
every candid person exactly as the letter about Solomon and the rival mothcis was 
by, Murray, Gifford, and ‘|^e four-ojclok visitms^j^of Alb^ar^^Street— as a^gqod 

ihe real ^Sor of^Waverieyf at the dose of the articlefwas never penned ; an^f 
think it includes a confession , over which a misanthrope might have chuckled^— 

We intended here to condude this long article, when a strong report readied us 
of certain Transatlantic confessions, wmoh, if genuine (thou^ of this we know 
nothing), assign a different author to these volumes than the party suspected by 
our Scottiili coiTespondents. Yet a critic may be excused seizmg upon the nearest 
suspicious person, on the principle happily expressed by Claverhouse, xn a lett^ 
to the Earl of Linlithgow. He had been, it seems, in search of a gifted weaver,, 
who used to hold forth at conventicles ; ‘ I sent for the webster (weaver), they 
■ brought in his brother for him : though be, maybe, cannot preach like his brother, 

1 doubt not but he is as well-principled as he, wherefore I thought it would be no 
’ great fault to give him the trouble to go to jail with the rest , 

3>08e Wor^ xix. pp. 
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tality ; and the origin of the Black Dwarf, as to the conclusion of which 
story he appears on reflection to have com]pletely adopted the opinion of 
honest Blackwood, has already been suflSiciently illustrated. The latter 
tele, however imperfect, ahd unworthy as a work of art to be placed high 
in the catalogue of his productions, derives a singular interest from its 
delineation of the dark feelings so often connected with physical deformity, 
— feelings which appear to have diffused their shadow over the whole 
genius of Byron, and which, but for this single picture, we should hardly 
have conceived ever to have passed through Scott’s happier mind. All 
the bitter blasphemy of spirit which, from infancy to the tomb, swelled 
up in Byron against the unkindness of nature — which sometimes per- 
verted even his filial love into a sentiment of diabolical malignity — all 
this black and desolate train of reflections must have been encountered 
and deliberately subdued by the manly parent of the Black Dwarf, Old 
Mortality, on the other hand, is remarkable as the novelist’s first attempt 
to re-people the past by the power of imagination working on materials 
fumiSied by books. In Waverley he revived the fervid dreams of his 
boyhood, and drew, not from printed records, but from the artless oral 
narratives of his InvemaJiyles, In Guy Mannering he embodied cha^racters 
and manners familiar to his own wandering youth. But whenever his 
letters mention Old Mortality in its progress, tney represent him as strong 
in the confidence that the industry with which he had pored over a 
library of forgotten tracts would enable him to identify himself with the 
time in which they had birth, as completely as if he had listened with 
his own ears to the dismal sermons of Pedin, ridden with Claverhoiise 
and Dalzell in the rout of Bothwell, and been an advocate at the bar of 
the Privy-Council when Lauderdale catechized and tortured the assassins 
of Archbishop Sharp, To reproduce a debarted age with such minute 
and lifelike accuracy as this tale exhibits demanded a far more enei^etic 
sympathy of imagination than had been called for in any efforts of his 
serious verse. It is indeed most curiously instructive for any student of 
art, to compare the Eoundheads of Bokeby with the Bluebonnets of Old 
Mortality. Por the rest — the story is framed with a deeper skill than 
any of the preceding novels j the canvas is a broader one ; the characters 
are contrasted and projected with a power and felicity which'^neither he 
nor any other master ever surpassed ; and, notwithstanding all that has 
been urged against him as a disparager of the Covenanters, it is to me 
very doubtful whether the inspiration of romantic chivalry ever prompted 
him to nobler emotions than he has lavished on the reanimation of their 
stem and solemT^ enthusiasm. This work has always appeared to me the 
Marmion of his novels. 

I have disclaimed the power of further illustrating its historical ground- 
works, but I am enabled by Mr. Train’s kindness to give some interesting 
additions to Scott’s own account of this novel as a composition. The 
genetous supervisor visited him in Edinburgh in May, 1816,^ few dayf 
after the publication of The Antiquary, carrying with him several relics 
which he wished to present to his collection, among others a purse that 
had belonged to Rob Roy ; and also a fresh heap of traditionary gleanings, 
which he had gathered among the tale-tellers of his district. One of these 
lest was in the shape of a letter to Mr. TraLa from a Mr. Broadfootj 
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“schoolmaster at the clachan of Penningham, and author of the eelehated 
song oi the Hills of Galloway,” with which 1 confess myself unacquainted, 
Broadfoot had fecetiously signed his communication, Clashhottomj ‘‘a 
professional appellation, derived,” says Mr. Train, “from the use of the- 
birch, and by which he was usually addressed among his companions,— ' 
who assembled, not at the Wallace Inn of Gandercleuch, but at the sign 
of the Shoulder of Mutton in Newton Stewart.” Scott received these 
gifts with benignity, and invited the friendly donor to breakfast next 
morning. He found him at work in his library, and surveyed with en- 
thusiastic curiosity the furniture of the room, especially its only picture, 
a portrait of Graham of Claverhouse. Train expressed the surprise with 
which every one who had kno'svn Dundee only in the pages of the Presby- 
terian annalists must see for the first time that beautiful and melancholy 
visage, worthy of the most pathetic dreams of romance. Scott replied, 
*‘that no character had been so foully traduced as the Viscount of Dmidee’j 
that, thanks to Wodrow, Cruikshanks, and such chroniclers, he, who was 
every inch a soldier and a gentleman, still passed among the Scottish vulgar 
for a ruffian desparado, who rode a goblin horse, was proof against shqt^ 
and injeagne with the devil.” “ Might he not,” said Mr. Train, “be made, ' 
in good hands, the hero of a national romance as interesting as any about 
either Wallace or Prince Charlie?” “ He might,” said Scott; “but your 
western zealots would r^uire to be faithfully portrayed in order to bring 
him out with the right effect.” “ And what,” resumed Train, “if the story 
were to be delivered as if from the mouth of Old Mortality ? Would he 
mot do as well a,s the Minstrel did in the Lay ? ” “ Old Mortality ! ” said 
Scott ; “who was he ?” Mr. Train then told what he could remember 
of old Paterson, and seeing how much his story interested the hearer, 
offered to inquire further about that enthusiast on his return to Galloway. 

** Do so by all means,” said Scott ; “I assure you I shall look with anxiefy 
for your communication.” He said nothing at this time of his own meet- 
ing with Old Mortality in the churchyard of Dunnotar, and I think there 
can he no doubt that that meeting was thus recalled to his recollection, 
or that to this intercourse with Mr. Train we owe the whole machinery 
of the Tales of my Landlord, as well as the adoption of Claverhousefe 
period forthe «oene of one of its first fictions. I think it highly probable 
that we owe a further obligation to the worthy supervisor’s presentation 
of Rob Royfe spleuchan. 

The "ori^nal design for the First Series of Jedediah Cleishbotham was, 
as Scott told me, to include four separate tales illustrative of four districts 
of the country, in the like number of volumes ; but, his imagination once 
kindled unon any theme, he could not but pour himself out freely — so 
that notion was soon abandoned. 

Within less than a month, the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality were 
followed by "Harold the Dauntless, by the Author of the Bridal of Trier- 
"main.’^ Tais poem had been, it appears, begun several years hack ; nay, 
part of it had been actually printed before the appearance of Ohilde 
Harold, though thaf circumstance had escaped the author’s remembrance 
when he penned, in 1830, his Introduction to the Lord of the Isles; for 
he there says, “lam still astonished at my having committed the ^oss 
error of selecting the very name which Lord Byron had made so famous,;^ 

20 
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The volume was published by Messrs. Constable, and had, in those book- 
sellers’ phrase, “considerable success.” It has never, however, been 
placed on a level witli Triermain ; and though it contains many vigorous 
pictures and splendid verses, and here and there some happy humour, 
the confusion and harsh transitions of the fable, and the dim rudeness of 
character and manners, seem sufficient to account for this inferiority in 
public favour. It is not surprising that the author should have redoubled 
his aversion to the notion of any more serious performance in verse. He 
had seized on an instrument of wider compass, and which, handled with 
whatever rapidity, seemed to reveal at every touch treasures that had 
hitherto slept unconsciously within him. He had thrown off his fetters, 
and might well go forth rejoicing in the native elasticity of his strength. 

It is 'at least a curious coincidence in literary history that, as Cervantes, 
driven from the stage of Madrid by the success of Lope de Vega, threw 
himself into prose romance, and produced, at the moment when the 
■world considered him as silenced for ever, the Don Quixote which has 
outlived Lope’s two thousand triumphant dramas — ^so Scott, abandoning 
verse to Byron, should have rebounded from his fall by the only prose 
romances which seem to be classed with the masterpiece of ^anish 
genius by the general judgment of Europe. 

I shall insert a letter, in which he announces the publication of 
Harold the Dauntless. In it he also mentions the light and humorousa 
little piece entitled the Sultan of Serendib, or the Search after Happi- 
ness, originally published in a weekly paper, after the fashion of the 
old essayists, wliich about this time issued from John Ballantyne’s pre- 
mises, under the appropriate name of the “ Sale-Room.” The paper 
had slender success ; and though Scott wrote several things for it, none 
of them, except this metrical essay, attracted any notice. The Sale-Room 
was, in fact, a dull and hopeless concern, and I should scarcely have 
thought it worth mentioning but for the confirmation it lends to my 
suspicion that Mr. John Bauantyne was very unwilling, after all his 
warnings, to retire completely from the field of publishing. 


To L B, S, MoTTiU^ Esq., 1/ P., RoMyy Park, 


“Edinburgh, Jaii.»80, 1817. 

«Mir DEAR Morritt,— 

“ I hope to send you in a couple of days Harold the Dauntless, which 
has not turned out so good as I thought it would have done. I begin 
to get too old and stupid, I think, for poetry, and will certainly never 
again adventure on a grand scale. For amusement, and to help a little 
publication that is going on here, I have spun a doggerel tale called the 
Search after Happiness, of which I shall send a copy by post, if it is of 
a frankable size ; if not, I can put it up with the Dauntless. Among 
, other misfortunes of Harold is his name, hut the thmg was partly printed 
before Childe Harold was in question. 

“ My great and good news at present is that the bog (that peipetuai 
hobbyhorse) has produced a commodity of most excellent marl, and 
promises to be of the very last consequence to my wild ground in the 
neighbourhood i for nothing can equal the effect of marl as a top- 
Methkiks (in my mind’s eye, Horatio) I see aU the blue-bank, 
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the hinny-lee, and the other provinces of my poor kingdom, waving with 
deep rye-grass and clover, like the meadows at Eokeby. In honest truth, 
it will do me yeoman’s service. 

“My next good tidings are that Jedediah carries the world before 
him. Six thousand have been disposed of, and three thou^nd more 
are pressing onward, which wdll be worth £2,500 to the worthy peda- 
^giie of Gandercleuch. Some of the Scotch Whigs, of the right old 
fanatical leaven, have waxed wroth with Jedediah — 

“ *But shall we go mourn for that, my dear^ 

The cold moon shmes by night, 

And when we wander here and there, 

We then do go most right.’ 

“After all, these honest gentlemen are like Queen Elizabeth in their 
ideas of portrait-painting. They require the pictures of their pre- 
decessors to be likenesses, and at the same time demand that they shall 
be painted without shade, being probably of opimon, vdth the virgin 
majesty of England, that there is no such thing in nature. 

“ I presume you will be going almost immediately to London — at least 
all 0 ^ Scotch "Members are requested to be at their posts, the meaning 
of which 1 cannot pretend to guess. The finances are the only ticklish 
matter; but there is, after all, plenty of money in the country, now that 
our fever-fit is a little over. In Britam, when there is the least damp 
upon the spirits of the public, they are exactly like people in a crowa, 
who take the alarm, and shoulder each other to and fro till some dozen 
or two of the weakest are borne down and trodden to death; whereas, if 
they would but have patience and remain quiet, there would be a safe and 
speedy end to their embarrassment. How we want Billie Pitt now to 
get up and give the tone to our feelings and opinions ! 

“ As I talie up this letter to finish the same, I hear the Prince Re^nt 
has been attacked and fired at. Since he was not hurt (for I should be 
sincerely sorry for my fat friend), I see nothing but good luck to result 
from this assault. It will make him a good manageable boy, and, I tbink, 
secure you a quiet session of Parhament. Adieu, my dear Morritt, 
bless you. Let me know if the gimcracks come safe — I mean the book, 
&C, jEvSrycfiirs, “Walter Scott.” 

Not to disturb the narrative of Ms literary proceedings, I have, deferred 
until now: the mention of an attempt wMch Scott made during the winter 
of 1816-1817 to exchange his seat at the Clerks’ table for one on the 
bench of the Scotch Court of Exchequer. It had often occurred to me, 
in the most prosperous years of his life, that such a situation would have 
suited him better in every respect than that which he held, and that his 
never attaining a promotion, which the Scottish public would have con- 
sidered so naturally due to his character and services, reflected little 
honour c® his political allies. But at the period when I was entitled to 
hint this to him, he appeared to have made up his mind that the rank 
of Clerk of Session was more compatihle than that of a Supreme Judge 
with the habits of a literary man, who was perpetually publishing, and 
who§e writings were generally of the imaginative order. I had also 
witnessed the zeal with which seconded the views of more than one 
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of Ills own friends, when their ambition was directed to the Exchequet 
bench. I remained, in short, ignorant that he ever had seriously thought 
of it for himself, until the ruin of his urorldly fortunes in 1826 ; nor had 
I any information that his wish to obtain it had ever been distinctly 
stated, until certain letters were placed in my hands after his death, by 
the present Duke of Buccleuch. The late Duke*s answers to these letters 
are also before me ; but of them it is sufficient to say, that, while they 
show the warmest anxiety to serve Scott, they refer to private matters, 
which ultimately rendered it inconsistent with his Grace’s feelings 
to interfere at the time in question with the distribution of Croivn 
patronage. I incline to think, on the whole, that the death of this 
nobleman, which soon after left the influence of his house in abeyance, 
must have, far more than any other circumstance, determined Scott to 
renounce all notions of altering his professional position. 

While the abortive negotiation as to the Exchequer was stiU pending, 
Scott was visited, for the first time since his childish years, with a pain- 
ful illness, which proved the harbinger of a series of attacks, all nearly 
of the same kind, continued at short intervals during more than two 
years. Various letters, already introduced, have indicated how idely 
his habits of life when in Edinburgh differed from those of Abbotsford. 
They at all times did so to a great extent ; but he had pushed his liber- 
ties with a most robust constitution to a perilous extreme while the affairs 
of the Ballantynes were labouring, and he was now to pay the penalty. 

The first serious alarm occurred towards the close of a merry dinner 
party in Castle Street (on the 5th of March), when Scott suddenly sus- 
tained such exquisite torture from cramp in the stomach, that bis mas- 
culine powers of endurance gave way, and he retired from the room with 
a scream of agony which electrifiea his guests. This scene was often 
repeated, as we skall see presently. His friends in Edinburgh continued 
all that spring in great anxiety on his account. Scarcely, however, had 
the first symptoms yielded to severe medical treatment, than he is found 
to have beguiled the intervals of his suffering by planning a dramatic 
piece on a story supplied to him by one of Train’s communications, which 
ne desired to present to Terry on behalf of the actor’s first-boin son, who 
had been christened by the name of Walter Scott Terry. 'Suck was the 
origin of the Fortunes of Devorgoil — a piece which, though completed 
soon afterwards, and submitted by Terry to many manipulations with a 
view to the stage, was never received by anj^ manager, and was first pub- 
lished, towards the close of the author’s life, under the title, sli^tly 
altered for an obvious reason, of the Doom of Devorgoil. The sketch of 
the stoiy which he gives in the following letter w2l probably be con- 
sidered by many besides myself as well worth the drama. It appears 
that the actor had mentioned to Scott his intention of Terryfidng the 
Slack Dwarf. 

® Dbab Terrt,— 

am now able to write to you on your own affairs, though still 
weak as water from the operations of the medical faculty, who, 1 think, 
t s eated me as a recusant to their authority, and having me once at 
advantage, were determined I should not have strength to rebel again in 
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a hurry. After all, I believe it was touch and go ; and considering how 
much I have to do for my own family and others, my elegy might have 
been that of the Auld Man’s Mare — 

“ * The peats and turf are all to lead. 

What ail’d the beast to die ? * 

“You don’t mention the nature of your undertaking in your last, and in 
your former you spoke both of the Black Dwarf and of Triermain. I have 
some doubts whether the town will endure a second time the following 
up a well-known tale with a dramatic representation — and there is no 
w comica to redeem the Black Dwarf, as in the case of Dominie Sampson. 
I have thought of two subjects for you, if, like the archbishop’s homilies, 
they do not smell of the apoplexy. The first is a noble and very dramatic 
tradition preserved in Galloway, which runs briefly thus : — ^The Barons 

of Plenton (the family name, I think, was ^by Jupiter, forgot !) boasted 

of great antiquity, and formerly of extensive power and wealth, to w’hich 
the ruins of their huge castle, situated on an inland loch, still bear witness. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, it is said, these ruins were still 
ihhalJlted by the lineal descendant of this powerful family. But the 
ruinous halls and towers of his ancestors were all that had descended to 
him, and he cultivated the garden of the castle, and sold its fruits for a 
subsistence. He married in a line suitable rather to his present situation 
than the dignity of his descent, and was quite sunk into the rank of 
peasantry, excepting that he was still called— more in mockery, or at 
least in familiarity, than in respect — the Baron of Plenton. A causeway 
connected the castle with the mamland ; it was cut in the middle, and 
the moat only passable by a drawbridge which yet subsisted, and which 
the poor old couple contrived to raise every night by their joint efforts, 
the country being very unsettled at the time. It must be observed, that 
the old man and his wife occupied only one apartment in the extensive 
ruins, a small one adjoining to the drawbridge ; the rest was waste and 
dilapidated. As they were about to retire one night to rest, they were 
deterred by a sudden storm, which, rising in the wildest manner possible^ 
threatened tg bury them under the rums of the castle. While they 
listened in terror to the complicated sounds of thunder, wind, and rain, 
they were astonished to hear the clang of hoofs on the causeway, and the 
voices of people clamouring for admittance. This was a request not 
rashly to be granted. The couple looked out, and dimly discerned 
through the storm that the causeway was crowded with riders. * How 
many of you are there ? ’ demanded John. ‘Hot more than the hall will 
hold,’ was the answer ; ‘but open the gate, lower the bridge, and do not 
keep the ladies in the rain.’ J ohn’s heart was melted for the ladiesy and, 
against his wife’s advice, he undid the bolts, sunk the drawbridge, and 
bade them enter in the name of God. Having done so, he ^tantly 
retired into his sanctum sanctorum to await the event, for there was some- 
thing in the voices and language of his guests that sounded mysterious 
and awfuL They rushed into the castle, and appeared to know their way 
through all its recesses. Grooms were heard hurrying their horses to 
the stables — sentinels were heard mounting guard — a thousand lights 
gleamed from place to place through the ruins, tul at length they seemed all 
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concentrated in the baronial hall,iarliose range of broad windows threw a 
resplendent illumination on the moss-grown court below. After a short 
time, a domestic, clad in a rich but very antique dress, appeared before 
the old couple, and commanded them to attend his lord and lady in the 
great hall. They went with tottering steps, and to their great terror 
found themselves in the midst of a most brilliant and joyous company ; 
but the fearful part of it -was, that most of the guests resembled the 
ancestors of John’s family, and w’ere known to him by their resemblance 
to pictures which mouldered in the castle, or by traditionary description. 
At the head, the founder of the race, dressed hke some mighty baron, or 
ratber some Galwegian prince, sat with his lady. There was a difference 
of opinion behveen these gho&tly personages concerning our honest John. 
The chief was inclined to receive him graciously; the lady considered 
him, from his mean marriage, as utterly unworthy of their name and 
boaiii. The upshot is, that the chief discovers to his descendant the 
means of finding a huge treasure concealed in the castle ; the lady assures 
him that the discovery shall never avail him. In the morning no trace 
can be discovered of the singular personages who had occupied the hall. 
But John sought for and discovered the vault where the spoils ^ the 
Southrons were concealed, rolled aw’^ay the covering stone, and feasted 
his eyes on a range of massy chests of iron, filled doubtless with treasure. 
As he deliberated on the best means of bringing them up, and descending 
into the vault, he observed it began slowdy to fill with water. Baling 
and pumping “were resorted to, and when he had exhausted his own and 
his wife’s strength, they summoned the assistance of the neighbourhood. 
But the vengeance of the visionary lady was perfect : the waters of the 
lake had forced their way into the vault, and John, after a year or two 
gent in dmining and so forth, died broken-hearted, the last Baron of 

^ Such is the tale, of which the incidents seem new, and the interest 
capable of being rendered striking ; the story admits of the highest de- 
gree of decoration, both by poetry, music, and scenery, and I propose (in 
behalf of my godson) to take some pains in dramatizing it. As thus, you 
shall play John, as you ^ speak a little Scotch ; I will m^e Mm what 
' the baron of Bradwardine^ would have been in his circumstances, and 
he shall be alternately ludicrous from his family pride and prejudices, 
contrasted with his poverty, and respectable from his just and indepen- 
dent tone of feeling and character. I thinlc Scotland is entitled to have 
sometliing on the stage to balance Macklin’s two worthies.^ You under- 
stand the dialect will be only tinged with the national dialect — ^not that 
the Baron is to speak broad Scotch, while all the others talh Englih. 

. His wife and he shall have one child, a daughter, suitored unto by the 
conceited young parson or schoolmaster of the village, whose addresses 
are countenanced by her mother, and by Halbert the hunter, youth of 
, unknown descent. Now this youth shall be the rightful heir and repre- 
sentative of the English owners of the treasure, of which they had been 
i?6bb^ by the baron’s ancestors, for which unjust act their spirits still 
walked the earlh. These, with a substantial character or two, and the 

* Sir Amby MacSsrcasm and Sir Fertinax blacSycopbant 
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ghostly personages, shall mingle as they may ; and the discoveiy of the 
youth’s birth shall break the spell of the treasure-chamber. I ^\dll make 
the ghosts talk as never ghosts talked in the body or out of it ; and the 
music may be as unearthly as you can get it. The rush of the shadows 
into the castle shall be seen through the window of the baron’s apartment 
in the flat scene. The ghost’s banquet and many other circumstances may 
give great exercise to the scene-painter and dresser. If you like this 
plan, you had better suspend any other for the present. In my opinion 
it has the infinite merit of being perfectly new in plot and structure, and 
I will set about the sketch as soon as my strength is restored in some 
measure by air and exercise. I am sure I can finish it in a fortnight 
then. Ever yours truly, “ W. Scooii.” 

About the time when this letter was written, a newspaper paragraph 
having excited the apprehension of two, or I should say three, of his 
dearest friends that his life was in actual danger, Scott wrote to them as 
follows— 

“My bear Moreitt,— 

“ hasten to acquamt you that I am in the land of life, and thriving, 
though I have had a slight shake, and stiU feel the conseijuences of 
medical treatment. I had been plagued all through this winter with 
cramps in my stomach, which I endured as a man ot mould might, and 
endeavoured to combat them by drinking scalding water and so forth. 
As they ^ew rather unpleasantly frequent, 1 had reluctant recourse to 
BaiUie. JBut before his answer arrived on the 5tli, I had a most violent 
attack, which broke up a small party at my house, and sent me to bed 
roaring like a bull-calf. All sorts of remedies were ap^fiied, as in the 
case of GH Bias’ pretended colic, but such was the pain of the real dis- 
order, that it outdevilled the doctor hollow. * * * The symptoms only 
gave way to very profuse bleeding and blistering, which, under higher 
assistance, saved my life. My recovery was slow and tedious from the 
state of exhaustion. I could neither stir for weakness and giddiness, nor 
read for dazzling in my eyes, nor listen for a whizzing sound in my ears, 
nor eveij think for lack of the power of arranging my ideas. So I had a 
comfortless time of it for about a week. Even yet I by no means feel 
as the copy-book hath it, 

“ * The lion bold, which the lamb doth hold ; 

« on the contrary, I am as weak as water. They teU me (of course) I must 
renoimce every creature comfort, as my friend Jedediah calls it. As for 
dinner and so forth, I care little about it ; but toast and water and three 
glasses of wine sound like hard laws to me. However, to parody the 
kmentation of Hassan, the camel-driver, 

“ * The lily health outvies the grape’s bright ray, 

And life is dearer than the usquebae ; ’ 

“so I shall be amenable to discipline. * * * I take enough of exercise 
and enough of rest ; but unluckily they are like a Lapland year, divided 
as one night and one day. In the vacation I never sit down j in the 
sesaon-time I seldom rise up. But all this must be better arranged in 
future ; and I trust I shall live to weary out nil your kindness. 
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I am obliged to break off hastily. I trust I shall be able to ge 
over the Fell in the end of summer, which will rejoice me much, for Sie 
sound of the woods of Rokeby is lovely in mine ear. Ever yours, 

‘‘Walter Scott.” 

On the 29th of March, 1817, John Philip Kemble, after going through 
the round of his chief parts, to the delight of the Edinburgh audience, 
took his final leave of them as Macbeth, and in the costume of that 
character delivered a farewell address, penned for him by Scott. No one 
who witnessed that scene, and heard the lines as then recited, can ever 
expect to be a^ain interested to the same extent by anything occurring 
within tlie walls of a theatre ; nor was 1 ever present at any public dinner 
in all its circumstances more impressive than w’as that which occurred a 
few days afterwards, when KembVs Scotch friends and admirers assem- 
bled romid him, Francis Jeffrey being chairman, Walter Scott and John 
Wilson the croupiers. 

Shortly before this time Mr. William Laidlaw had met udth misfor- 
tunes, which rendered it necessary for him to give np the lease of a farm 
on which he had been for some years settled in Midlothian. Efe was 
now anxiously looking about hiin for some new establishment, and it 
occurred to Scott that it might be mutually advantageous, as well as 
agi’eeuble, if Ins excellent friend would consent to come and occupy a 
house on liis property, and endeavour, imder his guidance, to make such 
literary exertions as might raise his income to an amount adequate for 
hi3 comfort. The prospect of obtaining such a neighbour was, no doubt, 
the more welcome to Abbotsford and Kaeside, from its opening at this period 
of fluctuating health ; and Laidlaw, who had for twenty years loved and 
revered him, considered the proposal with far greater delight than the 
most lucrative a^iointment on any noble domain in the island could have 
afforded him. Though possessed of a lively and searching sagacity as to 
things in general, he had always been as to his own worldly interests 
simple as a child. His tastes and habits were all modest ; and when he 
looked forward to spending the remainder of what had not liitherto been 
a successful life, under the shadow of the genius that he hac] worshipped 
almost from boyhood, his gentle heart was all happiness. He surveyed 
with glistening eyes the humble cottage in which his friend proposea to 
bilge him, his wife, and his little ones, and said to himself ^at he 
should write no more sad songs on Forest Flittings:^ 

Scott's notes to him at this time afford a truly charming picture of 
thoughtful and respectful delicacy on both sides. Mr. Laidlaw, for ex- 
ample, appears to have hinted that he feared his friend, in making the 
proposal as to the house at Kaeside, might have perhaps in some degree 
overlooked the feelings of Laird Moss, who, having sola his land several 
months before, had as yet continued to occupy his old homest d. Scott 
answeis 

’ * ]^. Laidlaw did not publish many verses ; but his song of “ Lucy's Flitting** 
-^simple and pathetic picture of a poor Ettrick maiden's feelings in leaving a ser- 
viCQ where she had been happy— has long been and must ever be a favourite with 
fill who understand the delicacies of the Scottish dialect, and the manners of the 
district in which the scene is laid 
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‘‘My dear Sir,— “Edinburgli, April 5, 1817. 

“ Nothing can dve me more pleasure than the prospect of your making 
yourself comfortable at Kaeside till some good thing casts up. I have 
not put Mr. Moss to any inconvenience, for I only requested an answer, 
giving him leave to sit if he had a mind — and of free will he leaves my 
premises void and redd at Whit Sunday. I suspect the house is not in 

f ood order, but we shall get it brushed up a little. Without affectation 
consider myself the obliged party in this matter — or at any rate, it is a 
mutual benefit, and you shall have grass for a cow, and so forth — what- 
ever you want. I am sure when you are so near I shall find some literary 
labour for you that will make ends meet. Yours, in haste, “ W. Scott.” 

He had before this time made considerable progress in another historical 
sketch (that of the year 1815) for the Edinburgh Annual Register ; and 
the first literary labour which he provided for Laidlaw appears to have 
been arranmng for the same volume a set of newspaper articles, usually 
printed under the head of Ghronicle^ to which were appended some little 
extracts of new books of travels, and the like miscellanies. The Edin- 
burgh^ Monthly Magazine, subsequently known by the name of its pro- 
jector, Blackwood, commenced in April of this year ; and one of its editors, 
Mr. Thomas Pringle, being a Teviotdale man and an old acquaintance of 
Laidlaw’s, offered to the latter the care of its Ghronicle department also, 
— ^not perhaps without calculating that, in case Laidlaw’s connection with 
the new journal should become at all a strict one, Scott would be induced 
to give it occasionally the benefit of his own literary assistance. He ac- 

a collectmn of anecdotes concerning Scottish gipsies, which attractef a 
good deal of notice ; * and I believe he also assisted Laidlaw in drawing 
up one or more articles on the subject of Scottish superstitions. But the 
bookseller and Pringle soon quarrelled, and, the magazme assuming, on 
the retirement of the latter, a nigh Tory character, Laidlaw’s Whig feelings 
induced him to renounce its alliance ; while Scott, having no Kindness 
for Blackwood personally, and disapproving (though he chuckled over it) 
the reckless extravagance of juvenile satire which by-and-bye distin- 
guished his journal, appears to have easily acquiesced in the propriety of 
Laidlaw’s determination. I insert meantime a few notes, which will 
show with what care and kindness he watched over LaidlaVs operations 
for the Annual Register. 

« Deab Sib,— “Ediabmxh, June 16, 1817. 

“ I endose you ‘ rare guerdon * — ^better than remuneration — ^namely, a 
cheque for £25, for the Chronicle part of the Register. The incidents 
selected should have some reference to amusement as well as information, 
and may be occasionally abridged in the narration ; but, after all, paste 
and scissdfs form your principal materials. You must look out for two 
or three good original articles ; and, if you would read and take pains to 
abridge one or two curious books of travels, I would send out the volumes. 
Could I once get the head of the concern fairly round before the wind 

* These anecdotes were subsequently inserted in the Introduction to Guy Man* 
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again, I am sure I could make it ^100 a year to you ; ixi the present 
instance it will be at least £50. Yoiu’s truly, ‘ W. S. 

**Edinbargli, JiilyS, 1817. 

“ My dear Sir,— , t 

I send you Adam’s and Riley’s Tnavels. You will observe I don’t 
want a review of the books, or a (ietail of these persons’ adventiires, but 
merely a short article exprecsing the light, direct or doubtful, whicm they 
have thrown on the interior of Africa. ‘ Recent Discoveries in Africa 
vull be a proper title. I hoiie to find you materially amended, or rather 
quite stout, when I come out on Saturday. I am quite well thrJ morning. 
Ws in haste, , “W.S. 

“ P.S.— I add Mariner’s Tonga Islands and Campbell’s n^'cyage. Pray 
take great care of them, as I am a coxcomb about my books, and hate 
specks or spots. Take care of yourself, and want for nothmg that Ab- 
botsford can furnish.” 


These notes have carried us dovm to the middle of the year. But I 
must noiv turn to some others, which show that before Whitsuntide, 
when Laidlaw settled at Kaeside, negotiations ■were on foot respscting 
another novel. 


“Dear John,— 

“ I have a good subject for a work of fiction in petto. What do you 
think Constable would give for a smell of it ? You ran away without 
taking leave the other morning, or I wished to have spoken to you about 
it 1 don’t mean a continuation of Jeclediah, because there might be 
some delicacy in putting that by the original publishers. You may -write 
if anything occurs to you on this subject; it will not interrupt my 
History. By the way, I have a great lot of the Register ready for de- 
livery, and no man asks for it. I shall want to pay up some cash at 
Wl^ Sunday, which will make me draw on my brains. Yours truly, 

«W. SOOTT.” 

-’Dear John,— 

“I shall be much obliged to you to come here with Constable on 
Monday, as he proposes a idsit, and it will save time. By-the Vay, you 
must attend that the usual quantity of stock is mcluded in the an*ange- 
mo^nt — that is .£600 for 6,000 copies. My sum is .£1,700, payable in May 
^ -a round advance, by’r Lady ! — but I think I am entitled to it, con- 
sidering what I have twined off hitherto on such occasions. I make a 
point on your corning with Constable, health allowing.” 

The result of this meeting is indicated in a note scribbled by John 
Ballantyne at the bottom of the foregoing letter, before it was seen by 
his brother the printer— 

“Dear James,— 

“ I nm this moment returned from Abbotsford, with entire and full 
success. Wish me joy. I shall gain above £600— Constable taking my 
share of stock also. The title is Mob Eoy, by the Aidhor of Waverley !!! 
Keep this letter for me. “J. B.” 

On Uie same page there is written, in fresher ink, which marks, no 
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doubt, tbe time when John pasted it iato lus collection of private papers 
now before me — 

“ N.B. — I did gain above £1,200.— J. B.” 

The title of this novel was suggested by Constable, and he told me 
years afterwards the difficulty he had to get it adopted by the author, 
“ What ! ” said he, “ Mr. Accoucheur, must you be setting up for Mr. 
Sponsor too? — but let’s hear it.” Constable" said the name of the real 
hero would be the best possible name for the book. “ Nay,” answered 
Scott, “ never let me have to vTite up to a name. You well know I have 
generally adopted a title that told nothing.” The bookseller, however, 
persevered ; and after the trio had dmed, these scruples gave way. 

On rising from table, according to Constable, they sallied out to the 
CTeen before the door of the cottage, and all in the highest spirits enjoyed 
me fine May evening. John Ballantyne, hopping up and down in "his 
glee, exclaimed, “ Is Hob’s gun here, l^r. Scott? would you object to my 
trying the auld barrel %vith a feio de joy ^ ” ‘‘ Nay, Mr. tuff,” said Scott, 
“ it would burst and blow you to the devil before your time.” “ Johnny, 
my maS,” said Constable, “ what the mischief puts drawing at sight into 
your head ? ” Scott laughed heartily at this innuendo ; and then observ- 
ing that the little man felt somewhat sore, called attention to the notes 
of a bird in the adjoining shrubbexjr. “ And, by-the-bye,” said he, as they 
continued listening, ’tis a long time, Johnny, since we have had the 
Cobbler of Kelso.” Mr. Puff forthwith jumped up on a mass of stone, 
and seating himself in the proper attitude of one working with his awl, 
began a favourite interlude, mimicking a certain son of Crispin, at whose 
st^ Scott and he had often lingered when they were schoolboys, and a 
blackbird, the only companion of his cell, that used to sing to him, -while 
he talked and whistled to it all day long. With this performance Scott 
was always delighted ; nothing could be richer than the contrast of the 
bird’s wild sweet notes, some of which he imitated with wonderful skill, 
and the accompaniment of the Cobbler’s hoarse cracked voice, uttering 
all manner of endearing epithets, which Johnny multiplied and varieS 
in a style worl^y of the Old Women in Babelais at the birth of Panta- 
gruel. I often wondered that Matthews, who borrowed so many good 
things from John Ballantyne, allowed this Cobbler, which was certainly 
the masterpiece, to escape him. 

Scott himself had probably exceeded that evening the three glasses cf 
wine sanctioned by his Sangrados. ‘‘I never,” said Constable, “had 
jfound him so disposed to communicate about what he meant to do, 
Hiough he had had a return of his illness but the day before, he con- 
tinued for an hour or more to walk backwards and forwards on the 
green, talking and laughing. He told us he was sure he should make a 
►Mt in a Gksgow weaver, whom he would ravel up with Bob; and fairly 
outshone the Cobbler, in an extempore dialogue between the Baillie and 
the cateian— something not unlike what the hook gives us as passing in 
the Glasgow Tolbooth.” 

' kbj. Puff might well exult in the “full and entire success” of this 

a to Abbotsford. His friend had made it a sim gud non in the bargain 
: Constable that he should have a third shjm in the hookseBeu's 
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moiety of the copyright j and— though Johnny had no more trouble 
about the publishing or selling of Rob Roy than his own Cobbler of 
Kelso — this stipulation had secured him a lonus of £1,200 before two 
years passed ; moreover, one must admire his adroitness in persuading 
Constable, during their journey back to Edinburgh, to relieve him o1 
Uiat fraction of his own old stock with which his unhazardous share 
in the new bargain was burdened. Scott’s kindness continued as long 
as John Ballantyne lived to provide for him a constant succession of 
similar advantages at the same easy rate ; and Constable, from deference 
to Scott’s wdshtis, and from his own liking of the humorous auctioneer, 
appears to have submitted with hardly a momentary grudge to this 
heavy tax on his most important ventures. 

During the summer term of 1817, Scott seems to have laboured chiefly 
on his Hifc-tory of 1815 for the Register, which was published in August j 
but ^ he also found time to draw up the Introduction for a richly em- 
bellitehed quarto, entitled Border -^tiqiiities, which came out a month 
later. This valuable essay, containing large additions to the information 
previously embodied in the Minstrelsy, has been included in the late 
collection of his Miscellaneous Prose, and has thus obtained a cir^lation 
not to be expected for it in the original costly form. 

Upon the rising of the Court in July, he made an excursion to the 
Lennox, chiefly that he might ^dsit a cave at the head of Loch Lomond, 
said to ha\ e been a favourite retreat of his hero, Rob Roy. He was ac- 
companied to the seat of liis friend, Mr. Macdonald Buchanan, by Cap- 
tain Adam Ferguson (the Long Linton of the days of his apprenticeship), 
and thence to Glasgow, where, under the auspices of a tind and in- 
telligent^ acquaintance, hlr. John Smith, bookseller, he refreshed his 
recollection of the noble cathedral and other localities of the birthplace 
of Baillie Jaiwie. Mr. Smith took care also to show the tourists the most 
remarkable novelties in the great manufacturing establishments of his 
flourishing city ; and he remembers particularly the delight which Scott 
expressed on seeing the process of singeing muslin — that is, of divesting 
the finished web of all superficial knots and irregularities, by passing it, 
with the rapidity of lightning, over a rolling bar of red-hoJb iron. “ The 
man that imagined this,” said Scott/^ was the Shakespeare of the wdbsters — 

** * Tilings out of hope are compassed oft with vent’ring,* ” 

The following note indicates the next stages of his progress : — 

To his Grace the Duke of Buccleveh, Drumlanrig Castle, 

** Sanquhar, 2 o’clock, July 30, 1817. 

•‘From Ross, where the clouds on Ben Lomond are sleeping— 

From Greenock, where Clyde to the ocean is sweeping — 

From Largs, where the Scotch gave the Northmen a drilling— 

From Ardrossan, whose harbour cost many a shilling — 

From Old Cumnock, where beds are as hard as a plank, sir— 

]^om a chop and green pease, and a chicken in Sanquhar, 

This eve, please the Fates, at Drumlanrig we anchor. « W. S.” 

The poet and Captain Ferguson remained a week at Drumlanrig, and 
thence repaired together to Abbotsford. By this time, the foundations of 
that part of the existing house, which extends from the hal| westwards 
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to the original courtyard, had been laid ; and Scott now found a new 
source of constant occupation in watching the proceedings of his masons. 
He had, moreover, no lack of employment further a-field ; for he was 
now negotiating with another neighbounng landowner for the purchase 
of an addition, of more consequence than any he had hitherto made, to 
his estate. In the course of the autumn he concluded this matter, and 
became, for the price of £10,000, proprietor of the lands of ToftjfieldT^ on 
which there had recently been erected a substantial mansion-house, fitted 
in all points for the accommodation of a genteel family. This circum- 
stance offered a temptation which much quickened Scott’s zeal for com- 
pleting his arrangement The venerable Professor Ferguson had died a 
year before ; Captain Adam Ferguson w’as at home on half-pay ; and 
Scott now saw the means of securing for himself, henceforth, the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the companion of his youth, and his amiable 
sisters. Ferguson, w’ho had written, from the lines of Torres Yedras, his 
hopes of finding, when the w^ar should be over, some sheltering cottage 
upon the Tweed within a w^alk of Abbotsford, was delighted to see Ms 
dreams realized ; and the family took up their residence next spring at 
the ne"^ house of Toftfield, on which Scott then bestowed, at the ladies’ 
request, the name of Huntly Bum ; this more harmonious designation 
bemg taken from the mountain brook w^hich passes through its grounds 
and garden, — ^the same famous in tradition as the scene of Thomas the 
Rhymer’s interview’s with the Quoen of Fairy. The upper part of the 
Rhymei^s Glen, through w’hich this brook finds its way from the Cauld- 
shiels Loch to Toftfidd, had been included in a previous purchase. He^ 
was now master of all these haunts of True Thomas,” and of the whole 
ground of the battle of Melrose from Skirmish Field to Turn-again, His 
enjoyment of the new terntories was, however, interrupted by various 
returns of his cramp, and the depression of spirit which always attended, 
in his case, the use of opium, — the only medicine that seemed to have 
power over the disease. 

It was while struggling with such langour, on one lovely evening of 
this autumn, that he composed the beautiful verses, “ The sun upon the 
Weirdlaw Jlill.” They mark the very spot of their birth, — namely, the 
then naked height overhanging the northern side of the Cauldshiels 
Loch, from which Melrose Abbey to the eastw’ard, and the hills of Ettrick 
and Yarrow^ to the west, are now visible over a wide range of rich wood- 
land,— all the work of the poet’s hand. 

He again aUudes to his illness in a letter to hir. Morritt : — 

“Abbotsford, Atig. 11, 1817. 

“Mt dbab Morritt,— 

“ I am arrived from a little tour in the west of Scotland, and had 
hoped, in compliance with your kind wish, to have indulged mjrself with 
a R<n* p oven the Border as far as Rokeby, about the end of this month. 
But my fate denies me this pleasure ; for, in consequence of one or two 

On completing this purchase, Scott writes to John Ballantyne : — “Dear John, 
—I have closed with Usher for his beautiful patrimony, which makes me a great 
Imrd. I am afraid the people will take me up for coming. Indeed, these novels, 
while their attractions last, are something like it. I am very glad of wmt gcod 
, prospects. Still I cry, Prudence i Prudence ! — ^Yours truly, ** W. S.” 
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0 zanders, during my absence, in executing my new premises, I perceive 
the necessity of remaining at the helm while they are going on. Our, 
masons, though excellent workmen, are too little accustomed to the 
gim cracks of their art to be trusted with the execution of a bravura plan, 
without constant inspection. Besides, the said labourers lay me under 
the necessity of labouring a little myself ; and I find I can no lon^r 
with impunity undertake to make one week’s hard work supply the 
omissions of a fortnight’s idleness. Like you, I have abridged my 
creature-comforts — as Old Mortality would call them — ^renouncing beer 
and ale on aU ordinary occasions, also pastry, fruit, &c., and all that 
tends to acidity. These are awkward warmngs ; but sat est umsse. To 
have lived respected and regarded by some of the best men in our age is 
enough for an individual like me ; the rest must be as God wills, and 
when He wills.” 

Two or three days after this was written, Scott first saw Washington 
Irving, who has recorded his visit in a delightful essay. 

Scott had received the “ History of New York, by Knickerbocker,” 
shortly after its appearance in 1812, from an accomplished American 
traveller, Mr. Brevoort ; and the admirable humour of this eajiy work 
had led him to anticipate the briUiant career which its author has since 
run. Mr. Thomas Campbell being no stranger to Scott’s high estimation 
of Irving’s genius, gave him a letter of introduction, which, halting his 
chaise on tlie high road above Abbotsford, he modestly sent down to the 
^ house ‘‘with a card, on which he had written, that he was on his way to 
the ruins of Melrose, and wished to know whether it would be agreeable' 
to Mr. Scott to receive a visit from him in the course of the morning.” 
Scott’s family well remember the delight with which he received this 
announcement — he was at breakfast, and sallied forth instantly, dogs 
and children after him as usual, to greet the guest, and conduct him in 
person from the highway to the door. 

‘*The noise of my chaise,” says Irving, “had disturbed the quiet of the estab- 
lishment. Out sallied the warder of the castle, a black greyhoimd, and leaping on 
one of the blocks of stone, began a furious barking. This alarm brought out the 
whole garrison of dogs, all open-mouthed and vociferous. In a little while the 
lord of the castle himself made his appearance. I knew him at^oncd^ by the like- 
nesses that had been published of him. He came limping up the gravel walk, 
aidmg himself by a stout walkmg-stalf, hut moving rapidly and with vigour. By 
his side jogged along a large iron-grey staghound, of most grave demeanour, who 
took no part in the clamour of the canine rabble, but seemed to consider himself 
bound, for the dignity of the house, to give me a courteous reception. 

Before Scott reached the gate, he called out in a hearty tone, welcoming me to 
Abbotsford, and asking news of Campbell. Amvmg at the door of the chaise, he 
grasped me warmly by the hand: ‘Come, drive down, dnve down to the house,* 
said he ; ‘ye ’re just in time for breakfast, and afterwards ye shall see all the 
wonders of the Abbey.’ 

“ I would have excused myself on the plea of having already made my breakfast. 

‘ Hut, man I* cried he, ‘ a nde in the morning in the &en air of the rotch billa i 
warrant enough for a second breakfast.* 

“ I was accordingly whirled to the portal of the cottage, and in a few moments 
found myself seated at the breakfast-table. There was no one present but the 
family, which consisted of Mrs. Scott ; her eldest daughter, Sophia, then a fine giii 
about seventeen ; Miss Ann Scott, two or three years younger ; Walter, a well- 
grown stripling ; and Charles, a lively boy, eleven or twelve years of age. 
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**I soon felt myself quite at home, and my heart in a glow with the cordial wet 
come I experienced. I had thought to make a mere morning visit, but found I 
was not to be let off so lightly. ‘ You must not think our neighbourhood is to be 
read m a morning like a newspaper,’ said Scott ; *it takes several days of study for 
an observant traveller, that has a relish for auld-world trumpery. After breakfast 
you shall make your visit to Melrose Abbey. I shall not be able to accompany 
you, as I have some household atiairs to attend to ; but I will put you in charge of 
my son Charles, who is very learned in all things touching the old rum and the 
neighbourhood it stands in ; and he and my friend Johnnie Bower will tell you 
the whole truth about it, with a great deal more that you are not called upon to 
believe, unless you be a true and nothmg-doubtmg antiquary. When you come 
back, I ’ll take you out on a ramble about the neighbourhood. To-morrow w’e wdl 
take a look at the Yarrow, and the next day we will dnve over to Drj'burgh Abbey, 
which is a fine old ruin well worth your seeing.’ — In a word, before "^Scott had got 
through with his plan, I found myself committed for a visit of several days, and it 
seemed as if a little realm of romance was suddenly open before me.” 

After breakfast, wbile Scott no doubt wrote a chapter of Rob Roy, 
Mr. Irving, under young Charles’s guidance, saw Melrose Abhey, and 
Johnnie Bower the elder, whose son long since inherited his ofece as 
showman of the ruins, and aH his enthusiasm about them and their 
poet. • The senior on this occasion “ was loud in his praises of the affa- 
bility of Scott. He 11 come here sometimes,’ said he, * with great folks 
in his company, and the first I ’ll know of it is hearing his voice calling 
out ** Johnny !-^ohnny Bower 1” — and when I go out I’m sure to be 
greeted with a joke or a pleasant word. He ’ll stand and crack an’ laugh 
wi’ me just like an auld wife, — and to think that of a man that has swh 
an awfv^ knowledge o’ history ! ’ ” 

On his return from the Abbey, Irving found Scott ready for a mmble. 
I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of extracting some parts of his de- 
scription of it 

** As we sallied forth every dog in the establishment turned out to attend ns. There 
was the old staghound, Maida, that I have already mentioned, a noble animal, and 
Hamlet, the black greyhound, a wild thoughtless youngster, not yet arrived at the 
years of discretion ; and Finette, a beautiful setter, with soft, silken hair, long 
pendent ears, and a mild eye, the parlour favounte. "When in front of the house 
we were joined by a superannuated greyhound, who came from the kitchen wag- 
ging his tail, a^d was cheered by Scott as an old fnend and comrade. In our walks 
he would frequently pause in conversation to notice his dogs, and speak to them as 
if rational companions ; and, mdeed, there appears to be a vast deal of rationality 
in these faithful attendants on man, derived from their close intimacy with him. 
Maida deported himself with a gravity becoming his age and size, ana seemed to 
consider himself called upon to preserve a great degree of dignity and decorum in our 
society. As he jogged along a little distance ahead of us, the young dogs would gam- 
bol about him, leap on his neck, worry at his ears, and endeavour to tease him into a 
gambol. The old dog would keep on for a long time with imperturbable solemnity, 
now and then seeming to rebuke the wantonness of his young companions. At 
length he would make a sudden turn, seize one of them, and tumble him in the 
dust, then givmg a glance at us, as much as to say, ‘ You see, gentlemen, I can’t 
help givin way to this nonsense,’ would resume his gravity, and jog on as before, 
Scott amused himself with these peculiarities. ‘ I make no doubt,’ said he, ‘when 
Maida is alone with these young dogs, he throws gra\ity aside, and plays the boy 
as much as any of them ; but he is ashamed to do so in our company, and seems 
to say, “Ha’ done with your nonsense ; what will the laird and that other gentle- 
man think of me if I give way to such foolery ? ” ’ 

“ Scott amused himself with the pecuUmhes of another of his dogs, a little ^ame* 
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faced terrier, “with large glassy eyes, one of the most sensitive little bodies to insnlt 
and indig 7 iity in the world. ‘If ever he whipped him,* he said, ‘the little fellow 
would sneali off and hide himself from the light of day m a lumber gawet, from 
whence there was no drawing him forth but by the sound of tne chopping-knife, 
as if chopping up his victuals, when he would steal forth with humiliated and 
downcast look, but would skulk away again if any one regarded him.* 

“ While we were discussing the humours and peculianties of our canine com- 
panions, some object provoked their spleen, and produced a sharp and petulant 
barking from the smaller fry ; bnt it was some time before Maida was sufficiently 
roused to ramp forward two or three bounds, and join the chorus with a deep- 
mouthed htyw wow. It was but a transient outbreak, and he returned mstantly, 
wagging bis tail, and looking up dubiously in his master’s face, uncertain whether ne 
w'ouid receive censure or applause. ‘ Ay, ay, old hoy • * cried Scott, ‘ you have 
done w^onders ; you have shaken theEildon Hills with yonr roaring ; you may now 
lay by your artillery for the rest of the day. Maida,* continued he, ‘ is like the 
great gim at Constantinople : it takes so long to get it ready, that the smaller guns 
can fire off a dozen times first ; but when it does go off, it plays the very devil 1 ’ 

“ These simple anecdotes may serve to show the delightful play of Scott’s humours 
and feelings in private life. His domestic animals were his friends. Everythmg 
about him seemed to rejoice in the light of his countenance. 

“ Our iwmble took us on the hills commanding an extensive prospect. ‘ Now,* 
said Scott, * I have brought you, like the pilgnm in Pilgnm’s Progress, to the top 
of the Delectable Mountams, that I may show you all the goodly regions here#»bouts. 
Yonder is Lammermuir and Smailholme ; and there you have Galashiels, and Tor- 
woodlee, and Gala Water ; and m that direction you see Teviotdale and the Braes 
of Yarrow*, and Ettrick stream wrinding along like a silver thread, to throw itself 
into the Tweed.* He went on thus to call over names celebrated in Scottish song, 
and most of which had recently received a romantic interest from his own pen. In 
fact, I saw a great part of the Border country spread out before me, and could 
trace the scenes of xhose poems and romances which had in a manner bewitched 
the world. 


“ I gazed about me for a time with mute surprise, I may almost say, with dis- 
appointment. I beheld a mere succession of grey waving hills, Ime beyond line^ 
as far as my eye could reach, monotonous m their aspect, and so destitute of trees, 
that one could almost see a stout fly walking along their profile ; and the far-famed 
Tweed appeared a naked stream, fiowmg between bare hiUs, without a tree or 
thicket on its banks ; and yet such had been the magic web of poetry^ and romance 
thrown over the whole, that it had a greater charm for me than the richest scenery 
I had beheld in England. I could not help giving utterance to my thoughts. 
Scott hummed for a moment to himself, and looked grave ; he had no idea of 
having his muse complimented at the expense of his native hills. ‘ It may be per- 
tinacity,* said he at length; ‘but to my eye, these grey hills, and alfthis wild 
Border country, have beauties pecuhar to themselves. I like the very nakedness 
of the land ; it has something bold, and stem, and solitary about it. ^en I have 
been for some time in the ri^ scenery about Edinburgh, which is like ornamented 
garden land, I begin to wish myself back again among my own honest grey hills ; 
and if I did not see the heather at least once a year, I think 1 shovXd dxeT Tlie 
last words w*ere said with an honest warmth, accompanied by a thump on the 
ground with his staff, by way of emphasis, that showed his heart was m his speech. 
He vindicated the Tweed, too, as a beautiful stream m itself ; and observed, that 
he did not dislike it for bemg bare of trees, probably from having been much of an 
angler in his time ; and an angler does hot like to have a stream overhung by trees, 
which embarrass him in the exercise of his rod and Ime. 

“I took occasion to plead, in like manner, the associations of early^life for my 
disappointment m respect to the surrounding scene^. I had been so accustomed 
to see hdls crowned with forests, and streams breaking their way through a wilder- 
ness of trees, that all my ideas of romantic landscape were apt to be well wooded, 
*Ay, and that’s the weat charm of your country,’ cried Scott. ‘You love the 
fore^ as J do the heather; but I would not have you think I do not feel the glory 
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of a great woodland prospect. There is nothing I should like more than to be in 
the midst of one of your grand wild original forests, with the idea of hundreds of 
miles of untrodden forest around me. I once saw at Leith an immense stick of 
timber, just landed from America. It must have been an enormous tree when it 
stood m its native soil, at its full height, and with all its branches. I gazed at it 
with admiration ; it seemed like one of the gigantic obelisks which are noiv and 
then brought from Egypt to shame the pigmy monuments of Europe ; and, in fact, 
these vast aboriginal trees, that have sheltered the Indians before the irtrusion of 
the white men, are the monuments and antiquities of your country.* 

«The conversation here turned upon Campbell’s poem of Gertrude of Wyoming, 
as illustrative of the poetic materials famished by American scenery. Scott cited 
several passages of it with great delight. ‘What a pity it is,’ said he, ‘that 
Ckimpbell does not write more and oftener, and give full sweep to his genius ! He 
has wings that would hear him to the skies ; and he does, now and then, spread 
them grandly, hut folds them up again, and resumes his perch, as if he was afraid 
to launch away. What a grand idea is that,* he said, ‘ about prophetic boding, or, 
in common parlance, second sight— 

“ ‘ Coming events cast their shadows before !* 

“ ‘The fact is,* added he, ‘ Campbell is, in a manner, a bugbear to himself. The 
brightness of his early success is a detriment to all his further efforts. is afmid 
ofthstskadm that his <mnfame casts before Mm/ 

“ We had not walked much farther before we saw the two Miss Scotts advancing 
along the hillside to meet us. The morning’s studies being over, they had set off 
to ti^e a ramble on the hills, and gather heather blossoms with which to decorate 
their hair for dinner. As they came bounding lightly like young fawns, and their 
' dresses fluttering in the pure summer breeze, I was reminded of Scotrs own de- 
scription of his children, in his Introduction to one of the cantos of Marmion,— 

- “ ‘ My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild, 

As best befits the mountain child,* &c, 

“As they approached the dogs all sprang forward and gamhoUed around them. 
They joined us with countenances full of health and glee. Sophia, the eldest, was 
the most lively and joyous, having much of her father’s vaned spirit in conversa- 
tion, and seeming to catch excitement from his words and lool^ ; Ann was of a 
quieter mood, rather silent, oiving in some measure, no doubt, to her being some 
years younger.” 

Haviug often, many years afterwards, beard Irving speak warmly of 
William Laidkw, I must not omit tbe following passage : — 

“One of my pleasantest rambles with Scott about the neighbourhood of Abbots- 
ford was taken in company with Mr, Wilham Laidlaw, the steward of his estate. 
This was a gentleman for whom Scott entertained a particular value. He had been 
bom to a competency, had been well educated, his mind was richly stored with 
varied information, and he was a man of sterling moral worth. Haiing been re- 
duced by misfortune, Scott had got him to take charge of his estate. He lived at 
a small larm on the hillside above Abbotsford, and was treated by Scott as a che- 
rished and confidential fnend rather than a dependant. 

“ That day at dinner we had Mr. Laidlaw and his wife, and a female friend who 
accompanied them. The latter was a very intelligent respectable person, about 
the middle age, and was treated with particular attention and courtesy by Scott 
Our dinner was a most agreeable one, for the guests were evidently cherished visitors 
to the house, and felt mat they were appreciated. When they were gone, Scott 
spoke of them in the most cordial manner. ‘ I wished to show you,* said he, 
*some of our really excellent, plain Scotch people : not tine gentlemen and ladies, 
for such you can meet everywhere, and they are every where the same* The cha^ 
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racter of a nation is not to be leamt from its fine folks.* He then went on with a 
particular eulogium on tlie lady wbo had accompanied the Laidlaws. She was the 
daughter, he said, of a poor country clergj^man, who had died m debt and left her 
an orphan and destitute. Having had a good plain education, she immediately 
set up a child’s school, and had soon a numerous flock under her care, by which 
she earned a decent maintenance. That, however, was not her mam object. Her 
first care was to pay ofl:‘ her father’s debts, that no ill word or ill will might rest 
upon his memory. This, by dint of Scotch economy, backed by filial reverence 
and pride, she accomplished, though in the effort she subjecte*d herself to every 
privation. Not content with this, she m certam instances refused to take pay for 
the tuition of the children of some of her neighbours who had befriended her 
father m his need, and had since fallen into poverty. ‘In a word,’ added Scott, 
‘ she ’s a fine old Scotch girl, and I delight in her more than in many a &ie lady i 
have known, and I have known many of the finest.* 

“The evenmg passed aw^ delightfully m a quaint-looking apartment, half 
study, half drawing-room. Scott read several passages from the old romance of 
Arthur, with a fine deep sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to suit 
the antiquated black-letter volume. It was a rich treat to hear such a work read 
by such a person and in such a place ; and his appearance, as he sat reading in a 
large arm-chair, with his favourite hound Maida at his feet, and surrounded by 
books and rehques and Border trophies, would have formed an admirable ana 
most charactenstic picture. When I retired for the night, I found it algi^ost im- 
possible to slee^ ; the idea of being under the roof of Scott — of bemg on the Borders, 
on the Tweed, m the very centre of that region which had, for some time past, 
been the favourite scene of romantic fiction ; and, above all, the recollections of the 
ramble I had taken, the company in which I had taken it, and the conversation 
which had passed, all fermented m my mind, and nearly drove sleep from my 
pillow. 

“ On the following morning the sun darted his beams from over the hills through 
the low lattice of my wmdow. I rose at an early hour, and looked out between 
the branches of eglantine which overhung the casement. To my surprise Scoti- 
was already up and forth, seated on a fragment of stone, and chatting with the 
workmen employed in the new building. I had supposed, after the time he had 
wasted upon me yesterday, he would be closely occupied this monimg; hut he 
appeared like a man of leisure, who had nothing to do but bask m the sunshine 
and amuse himself. I soon dressed myself and jomed him. He talked about his 

S ed plans of Abbotsford : happy would it have been for him could he have 
ted himself with his delightful little vine-covered cottage, and the simple 
yet hearty and hospitable style in which he lived at the time of my visit I ” 

Among other visitors who succeeded the distinguished American that 
autumn were Lady Bj^on, the wife of the poet, and the great artist, Mr., 
now Sir David, Wilkie, who then executed for Captain Ferguson that 
pleasing little picture, in which Scott and his family are represented as 
a group of peasants, while the gallant soldier himseli figures by them iii 
the character of a gamekeeper, or perhaps poacher. Mr. Irving has given, 
in the little work from which I have quoted so liberally, an amusing 
account of the delicate scruples of Wilkie about soliciting Scott to devote 
a morning to the requisite sitting, until, after lingering for several days, 
he at length became satisfied that, by whatever magic his host might con- 
tnye to keep Ballantyne*s presses in full play, he had alway? abundance 
of ^isure for matters less important than Ferguson’s destined heirloom. 

The following note is without date. It accompanied, no doubt, the 
last proof-sheet of Rob Roy, and was therefore in all probability written 
about ten days before the 31st of December, ISl?-— on which day the 
notel was publish*^ ^ . 
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“Dear James,— 

“With great loy ' 

I send you Roy. 

*T was a tough job, 

But we ’re done with Rob. 

" I forget if I mentioRed Terry in my list of friends. Pray send me 
two or three copies as soon as you can. It were pity to make the 
Grinder* pay carriage. Yours ever, “ W. S.” 

The novel had indeed been “ a tough job ” — ^for lightly and airily as it 
reads, the author had struggled almost throughout with the pains of 
cramp or the lassitude of opium. 

*They called Daniel Terry among themselves “ The Grinder,” in double allusion 
to the song of Terry the Gnnder, and to some harsh under-notes of their friend’s 
voica. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN ILLNESS — ^WASHINGTON IRVING — SECOND SERIES OE 
TALES OF MY LANDLORD — SOOTT’S HOME LIFE — HEART OF MID- 
LOTHIAN PUBLISHED. 

Rob Rot and Ms wife, BailHe Nicol Jarvie and Ms housekeeper, Die 
Vernon and Rashleigh Osbaldistone— these boldly drawn and most 
happily contrasted personages — ^were welcomed as warmly as the most 
fortunate of their predecessors. Constable’s resolution to bepn with an 
edition of 10,000 proved to have been as sagacious as bold ; for within a 
fortnight a second impression of 3,000 was called for ; and the subse- 
quent sale of this novel has considerably exceeded 40,000 more. • 

Scott, however, had not waited for this new burst of applause. As soon 
as he came within view of the completion of Rob Roy, he desired John 
Ballantyne to propose to Constable and Co. a second series of the Tales 
of my Landlord, to be comprised, like the first, in four volumes, and 
ready for publication by “ the King’s birthday ; ” that is, the 4th of June, 
1818. “ 1 nave hungered and thirsted,” he wrote, “ to see the end of those 
shabby borrowings among friends ; they have aU been wiped out except 
the good Duke’s £4,000 ; and I will not suffer either new offers of land 
or anything else to come in the way of that clearance. I expect that you 
will be able to arrange this resurrection of Jedediah, so that £5,000 shall 
be at my order.” 

Mr. Rigdum used to glory in recounting that he acquitted himself on 
this occasion with a species of dexterity not contemplated in his com- 
mission, He well knew how sorely Constable had been wounded by 
seeing the first tales of Jedediah published by Murray and Jlackwood, 
and that the utmost success of Rob Roy would only double his anxiety 
to keep them out of the field, when the hint should be dropped that a 
second MS. from Gandercleuch might shortly be looked for. He therefore 
took a convenient opportunity to mention the new scheme as if casually, 
so as to give Constable the impression that the author’s purpose was to 
divide the second series also between his old rival in Albemarle Street, 
of whom his jealousy was always most sensitive, and his nei^bour 
Blackwood, whom, if there had been no other grudge, the recent conduct 
and rapidly increasing sale of his magazine would have been sufficient to 
make Constable hate with a perfect hatred. To see not only his old 
Scots Magazine eclipsed, but the authority of the Edinbifbgh Review® 
itself bearded on its own soil by this juvenile upstart, was to him gall 
and wormwood ; and, moreover, he himself had come in for his share in 
some of those grotesque d^e^prit by which, at this period, Blackwood’s 

. young Tory wags delighted to assail their elders and betters of the Whig 
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persuasion. To prevent the proprietor of this new journal from acquiring 
anything like a hold on the author of Waverley, and thus competing with 
himself not only in periodical literature, but in the highest of the time, 
was an object for which, as John Ballantyne shrewdly guessed, Constable 
would have made at that moment almost any sacrifice. When, therefore, 
the haughty but trembling bookseller — The Lord High Constable ” (as 
he had been dubbed by these jesters) — signified his earnest hope that the 
second Tales of my Landlord were destined to come out under the same 
auspices with Rob Roy, the plenipotentiary answered with an air of deep 
regret, that he feared it would be impossible for the author to dispose of 
the work unless to publishers who should agree to take with it tlu whoU 
of the remaining stock of John Ballantyne and Co.; and Constable, 
pertinaciously as he had stood out against many more modest propositions 
of this nature, was so worked upon by his jealous feelings, that his reso- 
lution at once gave way. He agreed on the instant to do all that John 
seemed to shrink from asking, and at one sweep cleared the Augean 
stable in Hanover Street of unsaleable rubbish to the amount of ^5,270 1 
1 am assured by his surviving partner that when he had finally redis- 
posed the stock, he found himself a loser by fully two-thirds of this sum. 

Burdened with this heavy condition, the agreement for the sale of 
10,000 copies of the embryo series was si^ed belore the end of November, 
1817 ; and on the 7th of January, 1818, Scott wote as follows to his 
noble friend ; — 

To the Duke of Buccleuchf <&(?., 

“Mt deae Lord Duke,— 

“I have the great pleasure of enclosing the discharged bond which 
your Grace stood engaged in for me, and on my account. The accom- 
modation was of the greatest consequence to me, as it enabled me to 
retain possession of some valuable literary property, which I must other- 
wise have suffered to be sold at a time when the booksellers had no money 
to buy it. My dear Lord, to wish that all your numerous and extensive 
acts of kindness may be attended with similar advantages to the persons 
whom you oblige, is wishing you what to your mind will be the best 
recompenge; and to wish that they may be felt by all as gratefully as by 
me, though ydu may be careless to hear about that part of the story, is 
only wishing what is creditable to human nature. 1 have this moment 
your more than kind letter, and congratulate your Grace that, in one 
sense of the word, you can be what you never will be in any other, 
ambidexter. But I am sorry you took so much trouble, and I fear pains 
besides, to display your new talent Ever your Grace^s truly faithful 

“Walter Scott.” 

The closino; sentence of this letter refers to a fit of the gout which had 
disabled the Duke^s right hand, but not cooled his zeal on a subject which, 
*throughouf*JaifuaTy, 1818, occupied, I firmly believe, much more of his 
correspondent’s thoughts by day and dreams by night, than any one, or 
perhaps than all others, besides. The time now approached when a 
Commission to examine the Crown-room in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
which had sprung from one of Scott’s conversations with the Prince 
Regent in 1816, was at length to be acted upon. The minstrel of the 
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“E-ough Clan” liad taken care that the name of his chief shonld stand 
at the head of the document ; but the Duke’s now precaj’ious health 
ultimately prevented him from tjeing present at the discovery of the long- 
buried and almost forgotten Kegalia of Scotland. 

The Commissioners, who finally assembled on the 4th of February, 
were, according to the record — “ the Eight Hon. Charles Hope, Lord 
President of the Court of Session ; the Right Hon. David Boyle, Lord 
Justice Clerk ; the Right Hon. William Adam, Lord Chief Commissioner 
of the Jury Court ; Major-General John Hope (Commanding the Forces 
in Scotland) ; the Solicitor-General (James Wedderburn, Esq.) ; the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh (Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq.) ; William Clerk, Esq., 
Principal Clerk of the Jury Court; Henry Jardine, Esq., Deputy Remem- 
brancer in the Exchequer; Thomas Thompson, Esq., Deputy Clerk 
Register of Scotland ; and Walter Scott, Esq., one of the Principal Clerks 
of Session.” 

Of the proceedings of this day the reader has a full and particular 
account in an Essay which Scott penned shortly afterwards, and which 
is included in his Prose Miscellanies (vol. vii.) But I must not omit the 
contemporaneous letters in which he announced the success of th^ quest 
to his friend the Secretary of the Admiralty, and through him to the 
Regent: — 

“ Edinburgh, 4th Feb., 1818. 

“ My dbae Croker, — 

“ I have the pleasure to assure you the Regalia of Scotland were this 
day found in perfect preservation. The sword of state and sceptre 
showed marks of hard usage at some former period, but in all respects 
agree with the description in Thomson’s work.* I will send you a com- 
plete account of the opening to-morrow, as the official account will take 
some time to draw up. In the meantime I hope you will remain as ob- 
stinate in your unbelief as St. Thomas, because then you will come down 
to satisfy yourself. I know nobody entitled to earlier information, save 
ONE, to whom you can perhaps find the means of communicating the 
result of our researches. The post is just going off. Ever yours truly, 

“Walter Scott.” 

“Edinburgh, 5th Fdiraafy, 1818. 

“My dear Croker,— 

“ I promised I would add something to my report of yesterday, and 
yet I find I have but little to say. Ine extreme solemnity of opening 
sealed doors of oak and iron, and finally breaking open a chest which 
had been shut since 7th March, 1707, about a hundred and eleven years, 
gave a sort of interest to our researches, which I can hardly express to 
you, and it would be very difficult to describe the intense eagerness witli 
which we watched the rising of the lid of the chest, and the progress of 
workmen in breaking it open, which was neither an easy nor a speedy 
ta^. It sounded very hollow when they worked on it with^heir tools, 
and I began to lean to your faction of the Little Faiths. However, I 
never could assign any probable or feasible reason for withdrawing these 
m^orials of ancient independence ; and my doubts rather arose from 

♦"Collection of Inventories and other Records of the Royal Wardrobe and Jewel 
House, &C. Edin, 1815. 4to. 
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the conviction that many absurd things are done in public as -well as in 
private life merely out of a hasty impression of passion or resentment. 
jB’or it was evident the removal of the Regalia might have greatly irritated 
people’s minds here, and offered a fair pretext of breaking the Union 
which, for thirty years, was the predominant ^vish of the Scottish nation, 
“The discovery of the Regalia has interested people’s minds much 
more strongly than I expected, and is certainly calculated to make a 
pleasant and favourable impression upon them in respect to the kingly 
part of the constitution, it would be of the utmost consequence that 
they should be occasionally shown to them, under proper regulations, 
and for a small fee. The sword of state is a most beautiful piece oi 
workmanship, a present from Pope Julius II. to James IV. The scabbard 
is richly decorated with filigree work of silver, double gilded, representing 
oak-leaves and acorns, executed m a taste worthy that classical age in 
which the arts revived. A draughtsman has been employed to make 
sketches of these articles, in order to be laid before his Royal Highness. 
The fate of these Regalia, which his Royal Highness’ goodness has thus 
restored to light and honour, has, on one or two occasions, been singular 
enougjn They were, in 1652, lodged in the Castle of Dunnottar, the seat 
of the^arl Marischal, by whom, according to his ancient privilege, they 
were kept. The castle was defended by George Ogilvie of Barra, who, 
apprehensive of the progress which the English made in reducing the 
strong places in Scotland, became anxious for the safety of these valuable 
memorials. The ingenuity of his lady had them conveyed out of the 
castle in a bag on a woman’s back, among some hards, as they are called, 
of lint. They were carried to the Kirk of Kinneff, and intrusted to 
the care of the clergyman named Grainger, and his wife, and buried 
under the pulpit. The Castle of Dunnottar, though very strong and 
faithfully defended, was at length under necessity of surrendering, being 
the last strong place in Britain on which the royal flag floated in those 
calamitous times. Ogilvie and his lady were threatened with the utmost 
extremities by the Republican General Morgan, unless they should pro- 
duce the Regalia. The Governor stuck to it that he knew nothing of 
them, as in fact they had been carried away without his knowledge. 
The lady* maintained she had given them to John Keith, second son of 
the Earl Marischal, by whom, she said, they had been carried to France. 
They suffered a long imprisonment and much iU usage. On the Resto- 
ration, the old Countess Marischal, founding upon the story Mrs. Ogilvie 
had told to screen her husband, obtained -for her own son, John &ith, 
the Earldom of Kintore, and the post of Knight Marischal, with ^6400 
a year, as if he had been in truth tlie preserver of the Regalia. It soon 
proved that this reward had been too nastily given, for Ogilvie of Bart^ 

■ produced the Regalia, the honest clergyman refusing to deliver them to 
any one but those from whom he received them. Ogilvie was made a 
knight banonet, however, and got a new charter of the lauds acknow- 
ledging the good service. Thus it happened oddly enough that Keith, 
who was abroad during the transaction, and had nothing to do with it, 
got the earldom, pension, &c., Ogilvie only inferior honours, and the poor 
clergyman nothing whatever, or, as we say, har^s foot to lick. As for 
Ogilvxe’s lady, she died before the Restoration, her health being ruined 
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hj the hardships she endured from the Cromwellian satellites. She was 
a Douglas, with all the high spirit of that proud family. On her death- 
bed, and not till then, she told her husband where the honours were 
concealed, 'Charging him to suffer death rather than betray them. Popular 
tradition says, not very probably, that Grainger and his wife were tooted 

S lat IS, tortured with the engine called the boots). ^ I think the Knight 
arisdial^s office rested in the Kintore family until 1715, when it was 
resumed on account of the Bearded EarPs accession to the insurrection 
of that year. He escaped well, for they might have taken his estate and 
his earldom. I must save post, however, and conclude abruptly. Yours 
ever, “Waltee Scott.” 

On the 5th, after the foregoing letter had been written at the Clerks’ 
table, Scott and several of his brother Commissioners revisited the castle, 
accompanied by some of the ladies of their families. His daughter teUs 
me that her father’s conversation had worked her feelings up to such a 
pitch, that when the lid was again removed, she nearly fainted, and drew 
back from the circle. As she was retiring, she was startled by his voice 
exclaiming, in a tone of the deepest emotion, “ something between^mger 
and despair,” as she expresses it, “ By G — No ! ” One of the Commis- 
sioners, not quite entering into the solemnity with which Scott regarded 
this business, had, it seems, made a sort of motion as if he meant to put 
the crown on the head of one of the young ladies near him, but the voice 
and aspect of the poet were more than sufficient to make the worthy 
gentleman understand his error ; and respecting the enthusiasm with 
which he had not been taught to sympathize, he laid down the ancient 
diadem with an air of painful embarrassment. Scott whispered “ Pray 
forgive me and turning round at the moment, observed his daughter 
deadly pale, and leaning by the door. He immediately drew her out of 
the room, and when the air had somewhat recovered her, walked with 
her across the Mound to Castle Street. He never spoke all the way 
home,” she says, “ but every now and then I felt his arm tremble ; and 
from that time I fancied he began to treat me more like a woman than a 
child, I thought he liked me better, too, than he had ever done^ before.” 

These little incidents may give some notion of the profounil senousness 
with which his imagination had invested this matter. I am obliged to 
add, that in the society of Edinburgh at the time, even in the highest 
Tory circles, it did not seem to awaken much even of curiosity— to say 
nothing of any deeper feeling ; there was, however, a great excitement 
among the common people of the town, and a still greater among the 
peasantry, not only in the neighbourhood, but all over Scotland ; and 
the Crown-room becoming, thenceforth, one of the established lions of 
a city much resorted to— moreover, by stranger tourists — ^was likely, on 
the most moderate scale of admission fee, to supply a revenue sufficient 
for remunerating responsible and respectable guardianship. •This post 
would, as Scott thought, be a very suitable one for his friend Captain 
Adam Ferguson, and he exerted all his zeal for that purpose. The 
Captain was appointed — ^his nomination, however, did not take place for 
, some months after— and the postscript of a letter to the Duke of Buo* 
clench, dated May 14th, ISIS, plainly indir^ites the interest on which 
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Scott mainly relied for its completion : — ** If you happen/* he writes, 
“ to see Lord Melville, pray give nim a jog about Ferguson’s aifair ; hut, 
between ourselves, I depend chiefly on the kind offices of Willie Adam, 
who is an auld sneck-drawer.” The Lord Chief Commissioner, at all 
times ready to lend Scott his influence with the Boyal Family, had, on 
the present occasion, the additional motive of warm and hereditary per- 
sonal regard for Ferguson. 

It appears that he resumed, in the beginning of this year, his drama 
of Devorgoil ; his letters to Terry are of course full of that subject, but 
they contain, at the same time, many curious indications of his views 
and feelings as to theatrical affairs in general ; and mixed up with these 
a most characteristic record of the earnestness with which he now watched 
the interior fitting up, as he had in the season before the outward archi- 
tecture, of the new edifice at Abbotsford. Meanwhile, he found leisure 
hours for various contributions to periodical works ; among others, an 
article on Kirkton’s Church History, and another on (of all subjects 
in the world) military bridges, for the Quarterly Review ; a spirited 
version of the old German ballad on the Battle of Senipach, and a gene- 
rous criticism on Mrs. Shelley’s romance of Frankenstein, for Black- 
wood’s Magazine. This being the first winter and spring of Laidlaw’s 
establishment at Kaeside, communications as to the affairs of the farm 
were exchanged weekly whenever Scott was in Edinburgh, and they 
afford delightful evidence of that paternal solicitude for the well-being 
of his rur^ dependants, which all along kept pace with Scott’s zeal as 
to the economical improvement and the picturesque adornment of his 
territories. 

On the 12th of May, Scott left Abbotsford, for the summer session in 
Edinburgh. 

At this moment, his position, take it for aU in all, was, I am inclined 
to believe, what no other man had ever won for himself by the pen alone. 

works were the daily food, not only of his countrymen, but of all 
educated Europe. His society was courted by whatever England could 
show of eminence. Station, power, wealth, beauty, and genius strove 
with each other in every demonstration of respect and worship — and, a 
few politicaHanatics and envious poetasters apart, wherever he appeared 
in town or in country, whoever had Scotch blood in him, “gentle or 
simple,” felt it move more rapidly through his veins when he was in the 
presence of Scott. To descend to what many looked on as higher thin^, 
he considered himself, and was considered by all about him, as rapidly 
consolidating a large fortune : — ^the annual profits of his novels alone had, 
for several years, been not less than £10,000 ; his domains were dady 
' increased ; Ids castle was rising ; and perhaps few doubted that ere long 
he might receive from the just favour of his Prince some distinction in 
the way of external rank, such as had seldom before been dreamt of as 
the possilSle consequence of a mere literary celebrity. It was about this 
time that the compiler of these pages first had the opportunity of ob- 
{ serving the pl^ easy modesty which had survived the many temptations 
I of such a career ; and the kindness of heart pervading, in all circumstances, 
/ his gentle deportment, which made him the rare, perhaps the solitary, 
1 example of a man signally elevated from humble beginnings, and loved 
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,more and more by his earliest friends and connexions, in proportion as 
he had fixed on himself* the homage of the great and the wonder of the 
, world. 

It was during the sitting of the General Assembly of the Kirk in May, 
1818, that I first had the honour of meeting him in private society : the 
party was not a large one, at the house of a much- valued common friend 
— Mr. Home Drummond of Blair Drummond, the grandson of Lord 
Karnes. Mr. Scott, ever apt to consider too favourably the literary efforts 
of others, and more especially of very young persons, received me, when 
1 was presented to him, with a cordiality which I had not been prepared 
to expect from one filling a station so exalted. This, however, is the 
same story that every individual, who ever met him under similar 
circumstances, has had to tell. When the ladies retired from the dinner- 
table I happened to sit next him ; and he, having heard that I had lately 
returned from a tour in Germany, made that country and its recent 
literature the subject of some conversation. In the course of it, I told 
him that when, on reaching the inn at Weimar, I asked the waiter 
whether Goethe was then in the town, the man stared as if he had not 
heard the name before ; and that on my repeating the question, adding 
Goethe der grosse dichter (the great poet), he shook his head as doubtfiilly 
as before — until the landlady solved our difficulties, by suggesting that 
perhaps the traveller might mean “the Herr Geheimer-Rath (Privy- 
Counsellor) Von GoetheJ' Scott seemed amused with this, and said, “ I 
hope you will come one of these days and see me at Abbotsford ; and when 
you reach Selkirk or Melrose, be sure you ask even the landlady for 
nobody but the Sheriff^ He appeared particularly interested when I 
described Goethe as I first saw him, alighting from a carriage crammed 
with wild plants and herbs, which he had picked up in the course of his 
morning’s botanizing among the hills above J ena. “lam glad,” said he,> 
“that my old master has pursuits somewhat akin to my own. I am no' 
botanist, properly speaking ; and though a dweller on the banks of the! 
Tweed, shall never be knowing about Flora’s beauties ; * but how I should 
like to have a talk with him about trees ! ” I mentioned how much 
any one must be struck with the majestic beauty of Goethe’s countenance 
—(the noblest certainly by far that I have ever yet seen). WeM,” said 
he, “the grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Mus- 
selburgh, commonly called Jupiter Garlyh, from having sat more than 
once for the king of gods and men to Gavin Hamilton — ^and a shrewd, 
clever old carle was he, no doubt, but no more a poet than his precentor. 
As for poets, I have seen, I beheve, all the best of our own time and 
country — and, though Bums had the most glorious eyes imaginable, I 
never thought any of them would come up to an artist’s notion of the 
character, except Byron.” A reverend gentleman present (I think, 
Principal Nicoll of St. Andrews) expressed his regret that he had never 
seen Lord Bvron. “ And the prints,” resumed Scott, “ give no im- 
pression of him— the lustre is there, Doctor, but it is not lighted < up, 

* “ What beauties does Flora disclose, 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed,” &c. 

— CBAwronn. 
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Byron 6 countenance is a thing to dream of, A certain fair lady, whose 
name has been too often mentioned in connection with his, told a fiiend 
of. mine that, when she first saw Byron it was in a crowded room, and 
she did not know who it was, but her eyes were instantly nailed, and she 
said to herself that paleface is my fate. And, poor soul, if a godlike face and 
godlike powers coiud have made any excuse for devilry, to be sure she had 
‘one.” In the course of this talk, an old friend and schoolfellow of Scott’s 
asked him across the table if he had any faith in the antique busts of 
Homer. “No, truly,” he answered, smfiing, “for if there had been 
either limners or stuccoyers worth their salt in those days, the owner of 
such a headpiece would never have had to trail the poke. They would 
have alimented the honest man decently among them for a lay-ngure.” 

A few days after this I received a communication from the Slessrs. 
Ballantyne to the effect that Mr. Scott’s various avocations had prevented 
him from fulfilling his agreement with them as to the historic^ depart- 
ment of the Edinburgh Annual Register for 1816, and that it would be 
acceptable to him as well as them u 1 could undertake to supply it in 
the course of the autumn. This proposal was agreed to on my part, and I 
had consequently occasion to meet him pretty often during that summer 
session. He told me that if the war had gone on he should have liked 
to do the historical summary as before ; but that the prospect of having no 
events to record but Radical riots, and the passing or rejecting of com 
bills and poor bills, sickened him ; that his health was no longer what 
it had been ; and that, though he did not mean to give over writing al- 
together— (here he smiled significantly, and glancea his eye towards a 
pile of MS. on the desk by him) — ^he thought himself now entitled *to 
write nothing but what would rather be an amusement than a fatigue to 
him — ^^Junioresad idboies.^^ 

He at this time occupied as his den a small square room behind the 
dining parlour in Castle Street. It had but a smgle Venetian window, 
opening on a patch of turf not much larger than itself, and the aspect of 
the place was on the whole sombrous. The walls were entirely clothed 
with books, most of them folios and quartos, and all in that complete 
state of repair which at a glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania. A dozen 
volunies*or se, needful for immediate purposes of reference, were placed 
close by him on a small movable frame, something like a dumb-waiter. 
All the rest were in their proper niches, and wherever a volume had 
been lent, its room was occupied by a wooden block of the same size, 
having a card with the name of the borrower and date of the loan tacked 
on its front. The old bindings had obviously been retouched and regilt 
in the most approved manner ; the new, when the books were of any 
mark, were rich but never gaudy — a large proportion of blue morocco — 
all stamped with his demce of the portcullis, and its motto, Glausm tvAus 
^eroy being an anagram of his name in Latin. Every case and shelf was 
'accurate5»letter^, and the works arranged systematically ; history and 
biography on one side — ^poetry and the drama on another — ^law books ptd 
dictionaries behind his own chair. The only table was a massive piece 
‘ of furniture which he had had constructed on the model of one at Rokeby, 
with a desk and all its appurtenances on either side, that an amanuensis 
might work opposite to nim when he chose, and with small tiers of 
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drawers reaching all round to the floor. The top displayed a goodly 
< array of session papers, and on the desk below were, besides the MS. at 
whichlie was working, sundry parcels of letters, proof-sheets, and so forth, 
all neatly done up with red tape. His own writing apparatus was a very 
handsome old box, richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and contain- 
ing ink-bottles, taper-stand, &c., in silver — the whole in such order that 
it might have come from the silversmith’s window half an hour before. 
Besides his own huge elbow-chair, there were but two others in the room, 
and one of these seemed, from its position, to be reserved exclusively for 
the amanuensis.-“I observed, during the first evening I spent with him 
in this sanctum^ that while he talked his hands were hardly ever idle 
Sometimes he folded letter-covers, sometimes he twisted paper into 
matches, performing both tasks with great mechanical expertness and 
nicety ; and when there was no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he 
snapped his fingers, and the noble Maida aroused himself from his lair 
on the hearth-rug, and" laid his head across his master’s knees, to be 
caressed and fondled. The room had no space for pictures except one* 
an original portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the cbimneypiece, 
with a Highland target on either side, and broadswords and dirks^each 
having its own story) disposed star-fashion round them. A few green 
tin boxes, such as solicitors keep title-deeds in, were piled over each other 
on one side of the window ; and on the top of these lay a fox’s tail, 
mounted on an antique silver handle, wherewith, as often as he had occa- 
sion to take down a book, he gently brushed the dust off the upper 
leaves before opening it. I think I have mentioned all the furniture of 
the room except a sort of ladder — ^low, broad, well carpeted, and strongly 
guarded with oaken rails — by which he helped himself to books from 
his higher shelves. On the top step of this convenience, Hinse of 
Hinsfeldt (so called from one of the German Kind&r’mtirchen), a vener- 
able tom cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive, usually lay 
watching^ the proceedings of his master and Maida with an air of dignified 
equanimity j but when Maida chose to leave the party, he signified his 
inclinations by thumping the door with his huge paw as violently as ever 
5 a fashionable footman handled a knocker in Grosvenor Square. The 
Sheriff rose and opened it for him with courteous alacrii^y, ahd then 
Hinse came down purring from his perch, and mounted guard by the 
footstool, vice Maida absent upon furlough. * Whatever discourse might 
be passing was broken, every now and then, by some affectionate apos- 
trophe to these four-footed friends. He said they understood everything 
he said to them, and I believe they did understand a great deal of it. 
But at all events, dogs and cats, like children, have some infallible tact 
*for discovering at once who is, and who is not, really fond of their com- 
,mny ; and I venture to say Scott was never five minutes in any room 
before the little pets of the family, whether dumb or lisping, had found 
.out his kindness for all their generation. • 

I never thought it lawful to a journal of what passes in private 
society, so that no one need expect Irom the sequel of this narrative ,any 
detailed record of Scott’s familiar talk. What fragments of it have^hap- 
pened to adhere to a tolerably retentive memory, and may be put into 
black and white without wounding any feelings which my friend, were 
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\e alive, would have wished to spare, I shall introduce as the occasion 
suggest or serves ; but I disclaim on the threshold anything more than 
this ; and I also wish to enter a protest once for all against the general 
fidelity of several literary gentlemen who have kindly forwarded to me 
private lucubrations of theirs, designed to Boswellize Scott, and which 
they may probably publish hereafter. To report conversation fairly, it 
is a necessary pre-requisite that we should be completely familiar with 
all the interlocutors, and understand thoroughly all their minutest rela- 
tions, and points of common knowledge and common feeling with each 
other. He who does not, must be perpetually in danger of misinter- 
preting sportive allusion into serious statement ; and the man who was 
only recalling, by some jocular phrase or haK-phrase, to an old companion, 
some trivial reminiscence of their boyhood or youth, may be represented 
as expressing, upon some person or incident casually tabled, an opinion 
which he had never framed, or if he had, would never have given words 
to in any mixed assemblage — ^not even among what the world calls 
friends at his own board. In proportion as a man is witty and humorous, 
there will always be about him and his a widening maze and wilderness 
of ci«es and catchwords which the uninitiated will, if they are bold 
enough to try interpretation, construe, ever and anon, egregiously amiss 
— ^not seldom into arrant falsity. For this one reason, to say nothing of 
many others, I consider no man justified in journalizing what he sees' 
and hears in a domestic circle where he is not thoroughly at home ; and 
1 think there are still higher and better reasons why he should not do 
so where he is. 

Before I ever met Scott in private I had, of course, heard many people 
describe and discuss his style of conversation. Everybody seemed to 
agree that it overflowed with hearty good humour, as well as plain un- 
affected good sense and sagacity ; but I had heard not a few persons of 
undoubted ability and accomplishment maintain that the genius of the 
great poet and novelist rarely, if ever, revealed itself in his talk. It is 
needless to say that the persons I aUude to were all his own countrymen, 
and themselves imbued, more or less, with the conversational habits de- 
rived from a system of education in which the study of metaphysics oc- 
cupies a very* large share of attention. The best table talk of Edinburgh 
was, and probably still is, in a very ^eat measure made up of bnlhant 
disquisition, such as might be transferred without alteration to a pro- 
fessor’s note-book or the pages of a critical review, and of sharp word- 
catchings, ingenious thrusting and parrying of dialectics, and all the 
equips and quibblets of bar pleading, it was the talk of a society to which 
lawyers and lecturers had for at least a hundred years given the tone. 
From the date of the Union Edinburgh ceased to be the head-quarters of 
the Scotch nobility, and long before the time of which I speak they had 
all but entirely abandoned it as a place of residence. I think I never 
,knew above two or three of the peerage to have houses there at the same 
time, and these were usually among the poorest and most insignificant 
of their order. The wealthier gentry had followed their example. Very 
few of that class ever spent any considerable part of the year in Edin- 
burgh, except for the purposes of educating their children, or super- 
intending the progress of a lawsuit j and these were not more likely than 
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a score or two of comatose and lethargic old Indians, to haake head 
against the established influences of academical and forensic celebrity. 
Now Scotfs tastes and resources had not much in common with those 
who had inherited and preserved the chief authority in this provincial 
hierarchy of rhetoric. He was highly amused with watching their dex- 
terous logomachies ; hut his dehght in such displays arose mainly, I 
cannot doubt, from the fact of their being, both as to subject-matter and 
style and method, remote a SccevolcB studks. He sat by, as he would have 
done at a stage play or a fencing match, enjoying and applauding the 
skill exhibited, blit without feeling much ambition to parade himself as 
a rival either of the foil or the buskin. I can easily believe, therefore, 
that in the earlier part of his life — ^before the blaze of universal fame had 
overawed local prejudice, and a new generation, accustomed to hear of 
that fame from their infancy, had grown up — it may have been the com- 
monly adopted creed in Edinburgh that Scott, however distinguished 
otherwise, was not to be named as a table companion in the same day 
with this or that master of luminous dissertion or quick rejoinder, who 
now sleeps as forgotten as his grandmother. It was natural enough that 
persons brought up in the same circle with him, who rememberecl*all his 
be^nnings, and had but slowly learned to acquiesce in the justice of his 
claim to unrivalled honour in literature, should have clung all the closer 
for that late acquiescence to their original estimate of him as inferior to 
themselves in other titles to admiration. It was also natural that their 
prejudic-^ on that score should be readily taken up by the young aspi- 
rants who breathed, as it were, the atmosphere of their professional re- 
nown, Perhaps, too, ScotPs steady Toryism, and the effect of his genius 
and example in modifying the intellectual sway of the long dominant 
Whigs in the north, may have had some share in this matter. However 
all that may have been, the substance of what I had been accustomed to 
hear certainly was, that Scott had a marvellous stock of queer stories,! 
which he often told with happy effect, but that, bating these drafts on at 
portentous memory, set off with a simple old-fashioned naivete of humourj 
and pleasantry, his strain of talk was remarkable neither for depth of 
remark nor for felicity of illustration ; thaj his views and opinions on 
the most important topics of practical interest were hopel&sly perverted 
by his blind enthusiasm for the dreams of bygone ages'; and that, but 
for the grotesque phenomenon presented by a great writer of the nine- 
teenth century gravely uttering sentiments worthy of his own Dundees 
and Invernahyles, the mam texture of his discourse would* be pro-" 
Bounced by any enlightened member of modem society rather bald and 
poor than otherwise. I think the epithet most in vogue was comnnovr 
place. 

It will easily be believed, that, in companies such as I have been 
alluding to, made up of or habitually domineered over by voluble Whigs 
>nd political economists, Scott was often tempted to put forth his Tory 
doctrines and antiquarian prejudices in an exaggerated shape — ^in colours, 
to say the truth, altogether different from what they assumed under other 
xircun^stances, or wmch had any real influence upon his mind and con- 
’ OB, occasions of practical moment. But I fancy it will seem equally 
' that the most sharp-sighted of these sochd critics may not 
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always have been capable of tracing, and doing justice to, the powers 
which Scott brought to bear upon the topics which they, not he, had 
chosen for discussion. In passing from a gas-lit hall into a room with 
wax candles, the guests sometimes complain that they have left splendour 
for gloom ; but let them try by what sort of light it is most satisfactory 
to read, write, or embroider, or consider at leisure under which of the 
two either men or women look their best. 

The strongest, purest, and least observed of all lights is, however, day- 
light ; and his talk was commonplace, just as sunshine is, which gilds 
the most indifferent objects, and adds brilliancy to the brightest. As for 
the old-world anecdotes which these clever persons were condescending 
enough to laugh at as pleasant extravagances, serving merely to relieve 
and set off the main stream of debate, they were often enough, it may 
be guessed, connected with the theme in hand by links not the less apt 
that they might be too subtle to catch their bedazzled and self-satisfied 
optics. There might be keener knowledge of human nature than was 
dreamt of in their philosophy” — ^which passed with them for common- 
place only because it was clothed in plain familiar household words, not 
dressed up in some pedantic masquerade of antithesis. “ There are people,” 
says Landor, “who think they write and speak finely, merely because they 
have forgotten the language in which their fathers and mothers used to 
talk to them;” and surely there are a thousand homely old proverbs, 
which many a dainty modern would think it beneath his dignity to 

E »te either in speech or writing, any one of which condenses more wit 
iQ that word in any of its senses) than could be extracted from all 
t was ever said or written by the doctrimires of the Edinburgh school. 
Many of those gentlemen held Scott’s conversation to be commonplace 
exactly for the same reason that a child thinks a perfectly limpid stream, 
though perhaps deep enough to drown it three times over, must needs 
be shallow. But it will be easily believed that the best and highest of 
their own idols had better means and skill of measurement : I can never 
forget the pregnant expression of one of the ablest of that school and 
party. Lord Cockburn, who, when some glib youth chanced to echo in 
his heading the consolatory tenet of local mediocrity, answered quietly, 
I have the misfortune to think differently from you : in my humble 
'opinion Walter Scott’s seme is a still more wonderful thing than his 
geniusP 

Indeed, I have no sort of doubt that, long before 1818 , full justice was 
done to Scott, even in these minor things, by all those of his Edinburgh 
acquaintance, whether Whig or Tory, on whose personal opinion he comd 
have been supposed to set much value. With few exceptions, the really 
able lawyers of his own or nearly similar standing had ere that time 
attained stations of judicial dignity, or were in the sprmgtide of practice, 
and in ei^er case they were likely to consider general society much in his 
own fashion, as the joyous relaxation of life, rather than the theatre uf exer- 
tion and display. Their tables were elegantly, some of them suinptuoudy 
spread, and theylived in a pretty constant interchange of entertainments 
upon a large scale, in every circumstance of which, conversation included, it 
was their ambitiontoimitatethose voluptuous metropolitan circleswhexeia 
most of them had from time to time mingled, and several of them with- 
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distinguished success. Among such prosperous gentlemen, like himself past 
the me?.zo camming Scott’s picturesque anecdotes, rich easy humour, and 
gay involuntary glances of mother-wit were, it is not difficult to suppose, 
appreciated above contributions of a more ambitious stamp, and no doubt 
his London reputation de salon (which had by degrees risen to a high pitch, 
although he cared nothing for it) was not without its effect in Edinburgh. 
But still the old prejudice lingered on in the general opinion of the place, 
especially among the smart x^raters of the Outer House, whose glimpses of 
the social habits of their superiors were likely to be rare, and their gall- 
bladders to be more distended than their purses. 

In truth it was impossible to listen to Scott’s oral narrations, whether 
gay or serious, or to the felicitous fun with which he parried absurdities 
of all sorts, without discovering better qualities in his talk than mt — and 
f'of a higher order. I mean, especially, a power of vivid painting; the true 
,'and primary sense of what is called Imagination, He was like Jacques, 
though not a “ Melancholy Jacques,” and ‘‘moralized” a common topic 
“into a thousand similitudes.” Shakespeare and the banished Duke 
would have found him “full of matter.” He disliked mere disquisitions 
in Edinburgh, and prepared impromptus in London ; and puzzlsd the * 
promoters of such things, sometimes by placid silence, sometimes by 
broad merriment. To such men he seemed commonplace — ^not so to the 
most dexterous masters in what was to some of them almost a science j 
not so to Rose, Hallam, Moore, or Rogers ; to Ellis, Mackintosh, Croker, 
or Canning. 

Scott managed to give and receive such great dinners as I have beem 
alluding to, at least as often as py other private gentleman in Edinburgh 
but he very rarely accompanied his wife and daughters to the evening! 
assemblies which commonly ensued under other roofs, for early to rise, 
unless in the case of spare-fed anchorites, takes for granted early to bed 
When he had no dinner engagement, he frequently gave a few hours to 
the theatre ; but still more frequently, when the weather was fine, and 
still more, I believe, to his own satisfaction, he drove out with some of 
Ms family, or a single friend, in an open carriage ; the favourite rides 
being either to the Blackford Hills, or to Ravelston, and so Jiome by 
Corsiorphine j or to the beach of Portobello, where Peter was always in- 
structed to keep his horses as near as possible to the sea. More than 
once, even in the first summer of my acquaintance with him, I had the 
pleasure of accompanying him on these evening excursions ; and never 
did he seem to enjoy" himself more fully than when placidly surveying 
at such sunset or moonlight hours, either the massive outlines of his “own 
romantic town,” or the tranquil expanse of its noble estuary. He de- 
lighted, too, in passing, when he could, through some of the quaint 
windings of the ancient city itself, now deserted, except at midday, by 
the upper world. How often have I seen him go a long ^ay round 
about rather than miss the opportunity of halting for a few minutes on 
the vacant esplanade of Holyrood, or under the darkest shadows of the 
Castle rock, where it overhangs the Grassmarket, and the huge slab that 
still marks where the gibbet of Porteous and the Covenanters had its 
station. His coachman knew him too well to move at a Jehu’s pace 
amidst' such scenes as these. Ho funeral hearse crept more leisurely 
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ttan did his landau up the Canoi^ate or the Oowgate ; and not a queer 
tottering gable but recalled to him some long-buried memory of splendour 
or bloodshed, which by a few words he set before the hearer in the reality 
of life. His image is so associated in my mind with the antiquities of his 
native pkce, that I cannot now revisit them without feeling as if I were 
treading on his gravestone. 

Whatever might happen on the other evenings of the week, he always 
lined at home on Sunday, and usually some few friends were then with 
him, but never any person with whom he stood on ceremony. These 
were, it may readily be supposed, the most agreeable of his entertain- 
ments. He came into the room rubbing his hands, his face bright and 

f leesome, like a boy arriving at home for the holidays, his Peppers and 
lustards gambolling about his heels, and even the stately Maida grinning 
and wagging his tail in sympathy. Among the most regular guests on 
these happy evenings were, in my time, as had long before been the case, 
Iklrs. Maclean Clephane of Torloisk (with whom he agreed cordially on 
all subjects except the authenticity of Ossian), and her daughters, whose 
guardian he had become, at their own choice. The eldest of them had 
,been for some years married to the Earl Compton (now Marquis of 
Northampton), and was of course seldom in the north ; but the others 
had much of the same tastes and accomplishments which so highly dis- 
ti^iguished the late Lady Northampton, and Scott delighted especially 
in their proflciencv in the poetry and music of their native isles. Mr. 
and Mrs. Skene of Rubislaw were frequent attendants ; and so were the 
Macdonald-Buchanans of Drumakiln, whose eldest daughter, Isabella, 
was his chief favourite among all his nieces of the Clerks’ table — ^as was, 
among the nephews, my own dear friend and companion, Joseph Hume, 
a singularly graceful young man, rich in the promise of hereditary genius, 
but, alas I cut off in the early bloom of his days. The well-beloved 
Erskine was seldom absent, and very often Terry or James Ballantyne 
Tame with him, sometimes, though less frequently, Constable. Among 
nther persons who now and then appeared at these ‘‘dinners without the 
sBver dishes,” as Scott called them, 1 may mention (to say nothing of such 
old cronies as Mr. Clerk, Mr. Thomson, and Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck, who had all his father Boz^^s 
cleverness, good humour, and joviality, without one touch of his meaner 
qualities, — ^wrote Jenny dang the Weaver, and some other popular songs, 
which he sang capitally, and was moreover, a thorough bibliomaniac ; 
the late Sir Alexander Don of Newton, in all courteous and elegant ac- 
complishments the model of a cavalier ; and last, not least, William Allan, 
R A, who had shortly before this time returned to Scotland from several 
years of travel in Russia and Turkey. At one of these plain hearty 
dinhers, however, the company rarely exceeded three or lour^ besides 
’.the as yet undivided family. 

Scott had a story of a topping Goldsmith on the Bridge who prided 
himself on'being the mirror of Ampliitryons, and accounted for his suc« 
cess by stating that it was his invariable custom to set his own stomach 
at ease, by a beef-steak and a pint of port in his back shop, half an hour 
before the arrival of his guests. But the host of Castle Street had no 
occasion to imitate this prudent arrangement, for his appetite at dinner 
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vrsLB neither keen nor nice. “• Breakfast was his chief meal. Before that 
came he had gone through the severest part of his day’s work, and he 
then set to with the zeal of Crabbe’s Squire Tovell — 

“And laid at once a pound upon his plate.’* 

No foxhunter ever prepared himself for the field by more substantial 
appliances. His table was always provided, in addition to the usually 
plentiful delicacies of a Scotch breakfast, with some solid article, on 
which he did most lusty execution~a roilnd of beef~a pasty, sUch as 
made Gil Bias’s eyes water— or, most welcome of all, a cold sheep’s head, 
the charms of wliich primitive dainty lie has so gallantly defended against 
the disparaging sneers of Dr. Johnson and his bear-leader.* A huge 
broTO hmf flanked his elbow, and it was placed upon a broad wooden 
trencher, that he might cut and come again with the bolder knife. Often 
did the Cleric/ coach, commonly called among themselves the Lively^ 
which trundled round every morning to pick up the brotherhood, and 
then deposited them at the proper minute in the Parliament Close— often 
did this lumbering hackney arrive at his door before he had fully ap* 
peased what Homer calls “ the sacred rag,e of hunger ; ” and vociferous • 
w’as the merriment of the learned uncles, when the surprised poet swung 
forth to join them, with an extemporized sandwich, tliat looked like a 
ploughman’s luncheon, in his hand. But this robust supply would have 
served him in fact for the day. He never tasted anything more before 
dinner, and at dinner he ate almost as sparingly as Squire Tovell’s niece 
from the boarding-school — 

“Who cut the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 

And marvelled much to see the creatures dme.” 

The only dishes he was at all fond of were the old-fashioned ones, to 
which he had been accustomed in the days of Saunders Fairford, and 
which really are excellent dishes, — such, in truth, as Scotland borrowed 
from France before Catherine de Medicis brought in her Italian virtuosi 
to revolutionize the kitchen like the Court. Of most of these, I believe, 
he has in the course of his novels found some opportunity to record his 
esteem. But, above all, who can forget that his King Jamjie, amidst the 
splendours of Whitehall, tliinks himself an iU-used monarch unless Ms 
first ^course includes cochyleelde ? 

It is a fact, wMch some philosop)hers may think worth setting down,! 
that Scott’s organization, as to more than one of the senses, was the* 

■ reverse of exquisite. He had very little of what musicians call an ear ; 

' his smell was hardly more delicate. I have seen him stare about, quite, 
xinconscious of the cause, when his whole company betrayed their un-J 
easiness at the approach of an overkept haunch of venison; and neither 
hy the nose nor the palate could he distinguish corked wine from liound. 
He coiild never tell Madeira from sherry-r— nay, an Oriental friend having 
sent him a butt of sheeraz, when he remembered the circumCtance some 
- time afterwards, and called for a bottle to have Sir John Malcolm’s 
opinion of its quality, it turned out that his butler, mistaking the label, 
had already served up haK the binn as sAann/. Port he considered as 

See Croker’s Coswell (edit. 1881), vol, p. SB, 
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physic ; Le never willingly swallowed more than one glass of it, and was 
sure to anathematize a second, if offered, by repeating Jolm Home’s 
epigram — 

Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 

Let him dnnk port, the English statesman cried— 

He drank the poison, and ms spirit died.” 

" In truth, he liked no wines except sparkling champagne and claret; but 
even as to this last he was no connoisseur; and sincerely preferred a 
tumbler of whisky-toddy to the most precious “ liquid ruby” that ever 
flowed in the cup of a prince. He rarely took any other potation wdien 
quite alone with his family; but at the Sunday board he circulated the 
champagne briskly during dinner, and considered a pint of claret each 
man’s fair share afterwar<&. I should not omit, however, that his Bor- 
deaux was uniformly preceded by a small libation of the genuine mourir 
tain dew, which he poured with his own hand, more majorum, for each 
guest — ^making use for the purpose of such a multifarious collection of 
ancient Highland quaighs (little cups of curiously dovetailed wood, inlaid 
wit]j silver) as no Lowland sideboard but his was ever equipped with ; 
but commonly reserving for himself one that was peculiarly precious in 
his eyes, as having travelled from Edinburgh to Derby in the qanteen of 
Prince Charlie. This relic had been presented to “the wandering 
Ascanius” by some very careful follower, for its bottom is of glass, that 
he who quaffed might teep his eye the while upon the dirk hand of his 
companion. 

The sound of music — ^even, I suspect, of any sacred music but psalm- 
singing) — ^would be considered indecorous in the streets of Edinbimgh on 
a Sunday night ; so, upon the occasions 1 am speaking of, the harp was 
silent, and “ Otterburne” and “ The Bonny House of Airlie” must needs be 
dispensed with. To make amends, after tea in the drawing-room, Scott 
usually read some favourite author, for the amusement of his little circle ; 
or Erskine, Ballantyne, or Terry did so, at his request. He himself read 

' aloud high poetry with far greater simplicity, depth, and effect, than any 
other man I ever heard ; and, in Macbeth or Julius Caesar, or the like, I 
doubt If Kemble could have been more impressive. Yet the changes of 
intonation were so gently managed, that he contrived to set the different 
interlocutors clearly before us, without the least approach to theatrical 
artifice. Not so the others I have mentioned: they all read cleverly and 
agreeably, but with the decided trickery of stage recitation. To them he 
usually gave the book when it was a comedy, or, indeed, any other drama 
lhan Shakespeare’s or Joanna Baillie’s. Dry den’s Fables,* Johnson’s two 
satires, and certain detached scenes of Beaumont and Fletcher, especially 
that in the Lover’s Progress, where the ghost of the musical innkeeper 
makes his appearance, were frequently selected. Of the poets, his con- 
temporaries, however, there was not one that did not come in for his part. 
In WordSworfh, his pet pieces were, I think, the Song for Brougham Castle, 
the Laodamia, and some of the early sonnets ; in Southey,^ Queen Orraca^ 
Fernando Ramirez, the Lines on the Holly Tree ; and, of his larger poems, 
the Thalaba. Crabbe was perhaps, next to Shakespeare, the standing 
resource ; but in those days BjTon was pouring out his spirit fre^h and 
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full ; and, if a new piece from liis Land had appeared, it wa-s ^ure to be 
read by Scott the Sunday evening afterwards, and that with such delighted 
emphasis, as showed how com^etely the elder bard had kept all his 
enthusiasm for poetiy at the pitch of youth, all his admiration of genius 
free, pure, and unstained by the least drop of literary jealousy. Eare and 
beautiful example of a happily constituted and virtuously disciplined 
, mind and character ! 

Very often something read aloud by himself or his friends suggested 
an old storjr of CTeatcr compass than would have suited a dinner-table — 
and he told it, whether serious or comical, or, as more frequently happened, 
part of both, exactly in every respect in the tone and style of the notes 
and illustrations to his novels. A great number of his best oral narratives 
have, indeed, been preserved in those parting lucubrations ; and not a 
few in his letters. Yet very many there were of which his pen has left 
no record — so many, that, were I to task my memory, I could, I believe, 
recall the outlines at least of more than ■would be sufficient to occupy a 
couple of thick volumes. Possibly, though well aware how little justice 
I could do to such things, rather than think of their perishing for ever, 
and leaving not even a shadow behind, I may at some future day h^ard 
the attempt. 

Let ’me turn, meanwhile, to some dinner-tables very different from his 
own, at which, from this time forward, 1 often met Scott. It is very true 
of the societies I am about to describe, that he was “ among them, not of j 
them j” and it is also most true that this fact -was apparent in all the^ 
demeanour of his bibliopolical and typographical allies towards him 
whenever he visited them under their roofs — not a bit less so than when 
they were received at his own board ; but still, considering how closely 
his most important worldly affairs were connected with the personal 
character of the Ballantynes, I think it a part, though neither a proud 
nor a veiy pleasing part, of my duty as his biographer, to record my 
reminiscences of them and their doings in some detail. 

James Ballantyne then lived in St. John Street, a row of good, old- 
fashioned, and spacious houses, adjoining the Canongate and Holyrood, 
iuid.at no great distance from his printing establishment. He had 
married a few years before the daughter of a wealthy farmer 4n Ber-wick- 
shire— a quiet, amiable woman, of simple maimers and perfectly domestic 
habits : a group of fine young children were growing up about him ; and 
he usually, if not constantly, had imder his roof his aged mother, his and 
his •wife’s tender care of whom it was most pleasing to witness. As fiir 
as a stranger might judge, there could not be a more exemplary house- 
hold, or a happier one ; and I have occasionally met the poet in St. John 
Street when there were no other guests but Erskine, Terry, George 
Hogarth,* and another intimate friend or two, and when James Ballantyne 
was content to appear in his own true and best colours, — the kind head 
of his family, the respectful but honest schoolfellow of Scott, the easy 
landlord of a plain, comfortable table. But when any great event was 
^ about to take place in the business, especially on the eve of a new novel, 

“ *,Geoige Ho^rtb, Esq , W.S., brother of Mrs. James Ballantyne. This gentle- 
man is now well knovii in the literary world, especially l»y a History of Mtusic, of 
' wLieli all who nndcrstnul that bcience siniak highly. 
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there were doings of a higher strain in St. John Street ; and to be present 
at one of those scenes was truly a rich treat, even — ^if not especially — ^f®r 
persons who, like myself, had no more hnowledge than the rest of the 
v/orld as to the authorship of Waverley. Then were congregated about 
the printer all his own literary allies, of whom a considerable number 
were by no means personally familiar with “ the gbeat unknown,” — 
who, by the way, owed to him that widely adopted title; — and he 
appeared among the rest with his usual open aspect of buoyant good- 
humour — although it was not difficult to trace, in the occasional play of 
his features, the diversion it affirded him to watch all the procedure of 
his swelling confidant, and the curious neophytes tliat surrounded the 
well-spread board. 

The feast was, to use one of James’s own favourite epithets, gorgeom; 
an aldermanic display of turtle and venison, with the suitable accompani. 
ments of iced punch, potent ale, and generous Madeira. When the cloth 
was drawn the hurley preses arose, with all he could muster of the port 
of John Kemble, andT spouted with a sonorous voice the formula of 
Macbeth — 

“Fill full! 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table I ” 

This was followed by “ the King, God bless him 1 ” and second came — 
“ Gentlemen, there is another toast which never has been nor shall be 
omitted in this house of mine — I give you the health of Mr. Walter Scott, 
with three times three ! ” All honour having been done to this health, 
and Scott having briefly thanked the company with some expressions of 
warm affection to their host, Mrs. Ballantyne retired ; the bottles passed 
round twice or thrice in the usual way ; and then James rose once more, 
every vein on his brow distended, his eyes solemnly fixed upon vacancy, 
to propose, not as before in his stentorian key, but witli “ ’bated breath,” 
in the sort of whisper by which a stage conspirator thrills the gallery — 
“ Gentlemm^ a bumper to the immortal Author of Waverley ! ” — The uproar 
of cheering, in which Scott made a fashion of joining, was succeeded by 
deep silence, and then Ballantyne proceeded — 

“In his Lord-Burleigh-look, serene and serious, . 

A something of imposing and mysterious 

to lament the obscurity in which his illustrious but too modest corre- 
spondent still chose to conceal himself from the plaudits of the world — ^to 
thank the company for the manner in which the nominis umbra had been 
received — and to assure them that the author of Waverley would, when 
informed of the circumstance, feel highly delighted — “the proudest hour 
of his life,” &:c., &c. The cool demure fun of Scott’s features during aH 
this mummery was perfect ; and Erskine’s attempt at a gay nonchalance 
was stiU more ludicrously meritorious. Aldiborontiphoscophomio, how- 
ever, bunting as he was,knewtoo well to aUowthe newmovel to be made the 
subject of discussion. Its name was announced, and success to it crowned 
another cnp ; but after that no more of Jedediah. To cut the thread, he 
rolled out unbidden some one of his many theatrical songs, in a style 
that would have done no dishonour to aln^iost any orchestra — “The Alaid 
ctf Lodi,” or, perhaps, “ The Bay of Bis?ay, oh 1”— or, “ The sweet little 
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cherub that sits up aloft.” Other toasts followed, interspersed with ditties 
from other performers ; old George Thomson, the friend of Burns, was 
ready for one with “ The Moorland Wedding,” or, Willie brew’d a peck 
‘ o’ maut;” — and so it went on, until Scott and Erskine, with any clerical 
or very staid personage that had chanced to be admitted, saw fit to with- 
draw. Then the scene was changed. The claret and olives made way 
for broiled bones and a mighty bowl of pimch ; and when a few glasses 
of the hot beverage had restored his powers, James opened ore rotundo on 
the merits of the forthcoming romance. “One chapter— one chapter 
only”— was the cry. After “ Nay, by’r Lady, nay !” and a few more coy 
shifts, the proof-sheets were at length produced, and James, with many a 
prefatory hem, read aloud what he considered as the most strilcing dialogue 
they contained. 

The first I heard so read was the interview between Jeanie Deans, the 
Duke of Argyle, and Queen Caroline, in Richmond Park ; and notwith- 
standing some spice of the pompous tricks to which he was addicted, I 
must say he did the inimitable scene great justice. At all events, the 
effect it produced was deep and memorable, and no wonder that the 
exulting typographer’s one lumper more to Jededidh Cleislibotham preceSied 
his parting stave, which was uniformly “ The Last Words of Marmion,” 
executed certainly with no contemptible rivalry of Braham. 

What a different affair was a dinner, although jjrobably including^ naany 
of the same guests, at the junior partner’s. He in those days retained, I 
think, no private apartments attached to his auction-rooms in Hanover 
" Street, over the door of which he still kept emblazoned “John Ballantyne 
and Company, Booksellers.” At any rate, such of his entertainments as 
I ever saw Scott partake of, were given at his villa near to the Erith of 
Forth, by Trinity ; a retreat which the little man had named “Harmony 
Hall,” and invested with an air of dainty voluptuous finery, contrasting 
strikingly enough with the substantial citizen-like snugness of his elder 
brother’s domestic appointments. His house was surrounded by gardens 
so contrived as to seem of considerable extent, having many a shady tuft, 
trellised alley, and mysterious alcove, interspersed among their bright 
parterres. It was a fairy-like labyrinth, and there was no want o£,pretty 
Armidas, such as they might be, to glide half-seen among its mazes. The 
sitting-rooms opened upon gay and perfumed conservatories, and John’s 
professional excursions to Paris and Brussels inquest of objects of '^;^r^^6had 
supplied both the temptation and the means to set forth the interior in 
a hishion that might have satisfied the most fastidious petite maitrem of 
Norwood or St. Denis. John too was a married man : he had, however, 
erected for himself a private wing, the accesses to which, whether from 
the main building or the bosquet,, were so narrow that it was physically 
; impossible for the handsome and portly lady who bore his name to force 
' her person through any one of them. His dinners were in all respects 
' Farisian, for his wasted palate disdained such John Bull luxurieis as were 
' 'aH-in-all with James. The piquant pasty of Strasburgh or Perigord was 
never to seek ; and even the pike de resistance was probably a boar’s head 
frona Coblentz, or a turkey ready stuffed with tniffles from the Palais 
Royal. The pictures scattered among John’s innumerable mirrors were 
ehielly of theatrical subjects— many of them portraits of beautiful acfcres 
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same Peg Woflangtons, Bellamys, Kitty Clives, and so forth, that 
found their way in the sequel to Charles Matthews’s gallery at Highgate. 
Here that exq^uisite comedian’s o^vn mimicries and parodies were the life 
and soul of many a festival, and here, too, he gathered from his facetious 
host not a few of the richest materials for his ai homes and mon^olylogues. 
But, indeed, whatever actor or singer of eminence visited Edinburgh, of 
the evenings when he did not perform several were sure to be reserved 
for Trinity. Here Braham quavered, and here Liston drolled his best — 
here Johnstone, and Murray, and Yates, mixed jest and stave — ^here Kean 
revelled and rioted — and here the Homan Kemble often played the 
Greek from sunset to dawn. Nor did the popular cantatrice or damseme 
of the time disdain to freshen her roses, after a laborious week, amidst 
these Paphian arbours of Harmony HalL 

Johnny had other tastes that were eqiiaUy expensive. He had a well- 
furnished stable, and followed the foAounds whenever the cover was 
within an easy distance. His horses were all called after heroes in Scott’s 
poems or novels, and at this time he usually rode up to his auction on a 
tall milk-white hunter, yclept Old Mortality, attended by a leash or two 
» of greyhounds, — Die Vernon, Jennie Dennison, and so forth, by name. 
The mtherweight himself appeared'uniformly, hammer in hand, in the 
half-dress of some sporting club, a light grey frock, 'with emblems of the 
chase on its silver buttons, white cord breeches, and jockey boots in 
Meltonian order, yet he ajffected in the pulpit rather a grave address, and 
was really one oi the most plausible and imposing of the Puff tribe. 
Probably Scott’s presence overawed his ludicrous propensities ; for the 
poet was, when sales were going on, almost a daily attendant in Hanover 
Street, and himself not the least energetic of the numerous competitors 
for Johnny’s uncut Venetian lamps, Milanese cuinisses, and old 

Dutch cabinets. ' Maida, by the way, was so well aware of his master’s 
habits, that about the time when the Court of Session was likely to break 
up for the day, he might usually be seen couched in expectation among 
Johnny’s own tail of greyhounds at the threshold of the mart. 

It was at one of those Trinity dinners this summer that I first saw 
Constable. Being struck with his appearance, I asked Scott who he was, 
and he1;old*me — expressing some sunrise that anybody should have 
lived a winter or two in Edinburgh 'without knowing, by sight at least, 
a citizen whose name was so familiar to the world. I happened to say 
that I had not been prepared to find the great bookseller a man of such 
gentlemanlike and even distinguished bearing. Scott smiled and an- 
swered, “Ay, Constable is indeed a ^and-looking chield. He puts me 
in mind of Fielding’s apology for Lady Booby— to wit, that Joseph 
Andrews had an air which, to those who had not seen many noblemen, 
would give an idea of nobility.” I had not in those days been much 
initiatea in the private jokes of what is called, by way of excellence, the 
trade, an^was puzzled when Scott in the course of the dmner said to 
Constable^ “Will your Czarish Majesty do me the honour to take a glass 
of champagne?” I asked the master of the feast for an explanation. 
“Oh !” said he, “are you so green as not to know that Constable long 
since dubbed himself The Gzar of Muscovy, John Murray The En^eror 
^ West; and Longman and his string of partners Tk Vivm f “ And^' 
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what title,” I asked, “has Mr. John BaUantyne himself found in this 
new almanac imperial ? ” “ Let that flea stick to the wa’,” quoth Johnny, 
“ When I set up for a bookseller, the Crafty christened me The Dey of 
Alljeers ; but he now considers me as next thing to dethroned.” Ho 
added, “ His Majesty the Autocrat is too fond of these nicknames. One 
day a partner of the house of Longman was dining with him in the 
country, to settle an important piece of business, about which there oc- 
curred a good deal of dilGaculty. ‘ What flne swans you have in your 
pond there,’ said the Londoner, by way of parenthesis. ‘ Swans ! ’ cried 
Constable, ‘ they are only geesej man. There are just flve of them, if you 
please to observe, and their names are Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown.’ This skit cost the Crafty a good bargain,” 

It always appeared to me that James Ballantyne felt his genius re- 
buked in the presence of Constable ; his manner was constrained, his 
smile servile, his hilarity elaborate. Not so -with Johnny ; the little 
fellow never seemed more airily frolicsome than when he capered for the 
amusement of the Czar.* I never, however, saw those two together 
where I am told the humoiu-s of them both were exhibited to the richest 
advantage — I mean at the Sunday dinners with which Constable re^ed, 
among others, his own circle of literary serfs, and when “Jocund Johnny ” 
was very commonly his croupier. There are stories enough of practical 
jokes upon such occasions, some of them near akin to those which the 
author of Humphrey Clinker has thought fit to record of his own sub- 
urban villa, in the most diverting of young Melfoid’s letters to Sir 
Watkin Philips, I have heard, for example, a luculent description of 
poor Elshender Campbell, and another drudge of the same class, running 
a race after dinner for a new pair of breeches, which Mr. David Bridges, 
tailor in ordinary to this northern potentate — ^himseK a wit, a virtuoso, 
and the croupier on that day in lieu of Rigdum — ^had been instructed to 
bring with him, and display before the threadbare rivals. But I had 
these pictures from John Ballantyne, and I daresay they might be over- 
charged. That Constable was a most bountiful and generous patron to 
the ragged tenants of Grub Street there can, however, be no doubt ; and 
as little that John himself acted on all occasions by them in the same 
spirit, and this to an extent greatly beyond what prudence (if he had ever 
consulted that guide in anything) would have dictated. 

When I visited Constable, as i often did at a period somewhat later 
than that of which I now speak, and for the most part in company with 
Scott, I found the bookseller established in a respectable country gentle- 
man’s seat, some six or seven miles out of Edinburgh, and doing the 
honours of it with all the ease that might have been looked for had he 
been the long-descended owner of the place. There was no foppery, no 
show, no idle luxury, but to aH appearance the plain abundance and 
simple enjoyment of hereditary we^th. His conversation was manly 
^d vigorous, abounding in Scotch anecdotes of the old timCjs^which he 

* **Now, John,” cried Constable one evening after he had told one of his best 
stories, “ now John, is that tme ? ” His object evidently was, in lago’s phrase, to 
let domn Hie pegs ; but Rigdum answered gaily True, indeed ^ Not one word of 
itl^^-any blockhead may stick to truth, my hearty but ’tis a sad hamperer of 

genius.’^ 
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told with a degree of spirit and humour only second to his great author’s. 
No man could more effectually control, when he had a mind, either the 
extravagant vanity which, on too many occasions, made him ridiculous, 
or the despotic temper which habitually held in fear and trembling all 
such 'as were in any sort dependent on his Czarish Majesty’s pleasure. 
In him I never saw (at this period) anything but the unobtrusive sense 
and the calm courtesy of a well-bred gentleman. His very equipage kept 
up the series of contrasts between him and the two Ballantynes. Constable 
went back and forward between the town and Polton ina deep-hung and ca- 
pacious green barouche, without any pretence at heraldic blazonry, drawn 
by a pair of sleek, black, long-tailed horses, and conducted by a grave 
old coachman in plain blue livery. The printer of the Canongate drove 
himself and his wife about the streets and suburbs in Ur snug machine, 
which did not overburden one powerful and steady cob ; while the gay 
auctioneer, whenever he left the saddle for the box, mounted a bright 
blue dog-cart, and rattled down the Newhaven road with two high-mettled 
steeds prancing tandem before him, and most probably — especially if he 
was on his way to the races at Musselburgh — vith some “'sweet singer 
of Isj^el” flaming, with all hei feathers, beside him. On such occasions, 
by-the-bye, Johnny sometimes had a French horn with him, and he 
played on it with good skill, and with an energy by no means prudent 
in the state of his lungs. 

Why did Scott persist in mixing up all his most important concerns 
with such people as I have been describing ? I asked himself that ques- 
tion too unceremoniously at a long subsequent period, and in due time the 
reader shall see the answer I received, "^ut it left the main question, to 
my apprehension, as much in the dark as ever. I shall return to the sad 
J subject hereafter more seriously ; but in the meantime let it suffice to say 
^that he was the most patient, long-suffering affectionate, and charitable 
•of mankind ; that in the case of both the Ballantynes he could count, 
'after all, on a sincerely, nay, a passionately devoted attachment to his 
person ; that with the greatest of human beings use is an all but uncon- 
querable power, and that he who so loftily tossed aside the seemingly 
most dangerous assaults of flattery, the blandishment of dames, the con- 
descensfon of princes, the enthusiasm of crowds, had still his weak point 
upon which two or three humble besiegers, and one unwearied though 
most frivolous underminer, well knew how to direct their approaches. 
It was a favourite saw of his own that the wisest of our race often reserve 
the average stock of folly to be all expended upon some one flagrant 
absurdity. 

Hoping to be forgiven for a long digression, the biographer willingly 
returns to the thread of Scott’s story. The Heart of^Midlothian appeared 
before the close of June, 1818 ; and among the letters which he received 
soon afterwards from the friends by this time in the secret, there is one 
which (though I do not venture to name the writer) I am tempted to 
take the ftberty of quoting : — 

Now for it .... I can speak to the purpose, as I have 

not only read it myself, but am in a house where everybody is tearing 
it out of each other’s hands, and talking of nothing eke. So muuh 
for its success-— the more flattering because it overcomes a prejudice* 
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People were beginning to say the author would wear himself out ; it was 
going on too long in the same key, and no striking notes could possibly 
be produced. On the contrary, I think the interest is stronger here than 
in any of the former ones — (always excepting my first love Waverley)— 
and one may congratulate you upon having effected what many have 
tried to do, and nobody yet succeeded in, making the perfectly good 
character the most interesting. Of late days, especially since it has been 
ths fashion to write moral and even religious novels, one might almost 
say of some of the wise good heroines, what a lively girl once said to 
***** of her well-meaning aunt, ‘ Upon my word she is enough to 
make anybody wicked.* And though beauty and talents are heaped 03i 
the right side, the writer, in spite of himself, is sure to put agreeableness 
on the wrong ; the person from whose errors he means you should take 
warning, runs away with your secret partiality in the meantime. Had 
this very story been conducted by a common hand, Effie would have 
attracted all our concern and sympathy, Jeanie only cold approbation. 
\^ereas Jeanie without youth, beauty, gemus, wpni passions, or any 
other novel-perfection, is here our object from beginning to end. This 
is ‘enlisting the affections in the cause of virtue* ten times mor(^than ^ 
ever Eichardson did ; for whose male and female pedants, alhexcelling 
as they are, I never could care half so much as I found myself inclined 
to do for Jeanie before I finished the first volume. 

“ You know I tell you my opinion just as I should do to a third person, 
and I trust the freedom is not unwelcome. I was a little tired of your 
Edinburgh lawyers in the introduction ; English people in general will 
be more so, as well as impatient of the passages alluding to Scotch law 
throughout. Mr. Saddletree will not entertain them. The latter part - 
of the fourth volume unavoidably fiags to a certain degree ; after Jeanie 
is happily settled at Eoseneath, we ha^ no more to wish for. But the 
chief tauit I have to find relates to the reappearance and shocking fate of 
the boy. I hear on all sides, ‘0}i, I do not like that !* I cannot say 
what I would We had instead, but I do not like it either ; it is a lame, 
huddled conclusion. I know you so weE in it, by-the-bye !— you grow 
tired yourself, want to get rid of the story, and hardly care how. Sir 
George Staunton finishes his career very fitly 5 he ought not to die in his 
bed, and for Jeanie*s sake one would not have him hanged. It is un- 
natural, though, that he should ever have gone within twenty miles of 
the Tolbooth, or shown his face in the streets of Edinburgh, or dined at a 
public meeting, if the Lord Commissioner had been his brother. Here 
ends my per conira account. The opposite page would make my letter 
too long, if I entered equally into particulars. Carlisle and Corby 
Castles in Waverley did not affect me more deeply than the prison and 
trial 'Scenes. The end of poor Madge Wildfire is also most pathetic. 
The meeting at Muschat*s Cairn tremendous, ' Dumhiedykes and Rory 
Bean are delightful. And I shall own that my prejudices were- secretly 
grained by the light in which you place John of Argyle, whofh Mr. Coxe 
' Btfrandown to please Lord Orford. You have drawn him to the very 
fhfe. 'I hea^ so much of him in my youth, so many anecdotes, so often 
‘as the Duke of Aigyle used to say *— that I really believe I am almost 
as good a judge as I had seen and lived with him* The late Lady 
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ill # * # * * told me that when she married he was still lemarkahly hand- 
some, with manners more graceful and engaging than she ever saw in 
any one else — ^the most agreeable person in conversation, the best teller, 
of a story. When fifty-seven thus captivates eighteen, the natural powers 
of pleasing must be extraordinary. You have likewise coloured Queen 
Caroline exactly right ; but I was bred up in another creed about Lady 
Suffolk, of whom, as a very old deaf woman, I have some faint recollec- 
tion. Lady ****** knew her intimately, and never would allow she 
had been the King’s mistress, though she owned it was currently be- 
lieved. She said he had just enough liking for her to make the Queen 
^ery civil to her, and very jealous and spiteful ; the rest remained always 
uncertain at most, like a similar scandal in our days, where I, for one, 
Imagine love and seeming influence on one side, and love of loungmg, 
of an easy house and a good, dinner on the other, to be all the criminal 
passions concerned. However, I confess Lady ****** had that in her- 
self which made her not ready to think the worst of her fellow-women. 

“ Did you ever hear the history of John Duke of Argyle’s marriage, 
and constant attachment, before and after, to a woman not handsomer or 
*^much^more elegant than Jeanie Deans, though very unlike her in under- 
standing ? I can give it you, if you wish it, for it is at my fingers’ ends. 
Now I am ancient myself, I should be a great treasure of anecdote to 
anybody who had the same humour, — ^but I meet with few who have. 
They read vulgar tales in books, Wraxall, and so forth, what the footmen 
and maids only gave credit to at the moment, but they desire no further 
information. I dare swear many of your readers never heard of the Duke 
of Argyle before. * Pray, who was Sir Robert Walpole 1 ’ they ask me ; 
‘and when did he live ?’ or, perhaps, ‘Was not the great Lord Chatham 
in Queen Anne’s days ? ’ 

“ We have, to help us, an exemplification on two legs in our country 
apothecary, whom you have painted over and over without the honour 
of knowing him ; an old, dry, arguing, posing, obstinate Scotchman, 
very shrewd, rather sarcastic, a sturdy Whig and Presbyterian, tirant 
un pm sur U democrat Your books are birdkme to him, however ; he 
hovers about the house to obtain a volume when others have done with 
it, I long to ask him whether douce Davie was any way eib to him. 
He acknpwledges he would not now go to Muachat’s Cairn at night for 
any money — ^he had such a horror of it ‘ sixty years ago ’ when a laddie. 
But I am come to the end of my fourth page, -and will not tire you with 
any more scribbling. 

“ P.S. — If I had known nothings and the whole world had told me the 
contrary, I should have fomid you out in that one parenthesis, — ‘ for the 
man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster.’” 

This letter was addressed from a great country house in the south, and 
may, I presume, be accepted as a fair index of the instantaneous English 
popularity^f Jeanie Deans. From the choice of localities, and the 
splendid hfazoning of tragical circumstances that had left the strongest 
impression on the memory and imagination of every inhabitant, the re- 
ception of this tale in Edinburgh was a scene of all-engrossing enthusiasmi 
such' as I never witnessed there on the appearance of any other literary 
novelty. But the admiration and delight were the same all ov^ S,^ot^ 
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land. Never before had he seized such really noble features of the national 
character as were canonized in the person of his homely heroine ; no art 
had ever devised a happier running contrast than that of her and her 
sister, or interwoven a portraiture of lowly manners and simple virtues 
with more graceful delineations of polished life, or with bolder shadows 
of terror, guilt, crime, remorse, madness, and all the agony of the passions. 

In the Introduction and notes to the Heart of Midlothian, clraivn up 
in 1830, we are presented with details concerning the suggestion of the 
main plot, and the chief historical incidents made use of, to wliich 1 can 
add nothing of any moment. 

The 12th of July restored the author as usual to the supervision of hi^ 
trees and carpenters ; but he had already told the Ballantynes that the 
story which he had found it impossible to include in the recent series of 
Jcdediah should be forthwith taken up as the opening one of a third, 
and instructed John to embrace the first favourable opportunity of offer- 
ing Constable the publication of this, on the footing of 10,0*00 copies 
again forming the first edition ; but now at length without aiw more 
stipulations connected with the unfortunate “ old stock ” of the ilanover 
Street Company. r * 

Before he settled himself to his work, however, he made a little tour 
wtih his wife and children — halting for a few days at Drumlanrig, 
thence crossing the Border to Carlisle and Bokeby, and returning by 
way of Alnwids. On the 17th August, he writes thus to John Ballan- 
tyny from Drumlanrig : — ‘‘ This is heavenly weather, and I am making 
the most of it, as I shall have a laborious autumn before me. I may 
say of my head and fingers as the farmer of his mare, when he indulged 
her with extra feed — 

** * Ye ken that Maggie winna sleep 
For that or Simmer.’ 

" We have taken our own horses with us, and I have my pony, and ride 
when I find it convenient.” 

September the 10th, he thus writes by post to James Ballantyne: — 

“ Abbotsford, September 10th, 1818. 

“Dear James, — 

“lam quite satisfied with what has been done as to the London bills. 
I am glad the presses move. I have been interrupted sadly since my 
return by tourist gazers : this day a confounded pair of Cambridge boys 
have robbed me of two good hours, and you of a sheet of copy — ^though 
whether a good sheet or no, deponent saith not. The story is a dismal 
one, and I doubt sometimes wnether it will bear working out to much 
length, after all. Query, if I shall make it so effective in two volumes 
as my mother does in her quarter of an hour’s crack by the fireside. But 
nil desperandum. You shall have a bunch to-morrow or next day — and 
^ when the proofs come in, my pen must and shall step out. ^y-the-bye, 
" I want a supply of pens, and ditto of ink. Adieu for the present, for I 
must go over to Toftfield, to give orders anent the dam and the footpath, 
and 'see iUm as to what should be done anmt steps at the Ehymer’a 
Waterfall, which I think may be made to turn out a decent bit of a Uoq, 
as would set True Thomas his worth and dignity, fiver yours, ’ 
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One of his visitors of that month was Mr. R. Cadell, who was of course 
in all tne secrets of the house of Constable ; and observing how his host 
was harassed with lion-hunters, and what a number of hours he spent 
daily in the company of his workpeople, he expressed, during one of 
their walks, his wonder that Scott shoiud ever be able to write books at 
all while in the country. “ I know,” he said, “ that you contrive to get 
a few hours in your own room, and that may do for the mere pen-wo3s:j 
but when is it that you think?” “Oh,” said Scott, “I lie simmering 
over things for an hour or so before I get up, and there ’s the time I am 
dressing to overhaul my half-sleeping half- waking projet de chapitre, and 
when I get the paper before me, it commonly runs off pretty easily. 
Besides, I often take a dose in the plantations, and, while Tom marks 
out a dyke or drain as I have directed, one’s fancy may be running its 
ain riggs in some other world.” 

It was in the month following that I first saw Abbotsford. He invited 
my friend J ohn Wilson (now Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh) 
and myself to visit him for a day or two on our return from an excursion 
to Mr. Wilson’s beautiful villa on the Lake of Windermere, but named 
„the particular day (October 8th) on which it would be most convenient 
for nfm to receive us ; and we discovered on our arrival that he had 
fixed it from a good-natured motive. We found him walking in one of 
his plantations, at no great distance from the house, ■with five or six young 
people, and his friends Lord Melville and Captain Eerguson, Having 
presented us to the First Lord of the Admiralty, he fell back a little and 
said, “I am glad you came to-day, for I thought it might be of use to you 
both, some time or other, to be known to my old schoolfellow here, who 
is, and I hope will long continue to be, the great giver of good things in 
the Parliament House. I trust you have had enough of certain pranks 
with your friend Ebony, and if so, Lord Melville will have too much 
sense to remember them.”* We then walked round the plantation, as 
yet in a very young state, and came back to the house by a formidable 
work which he was constructing for the defence of his haugh against the 
wintry violences of the Tweed ; and he discoursed for some time with 
keen interest upon the comparative merits of different methods of em- 
bankment, bvit stopped now and then to give us the advantage of any 
point of view in which his new building on the eminence above pleased 
his eye. It had a fantastic appearance, being but a fragment of the exist- 
ing edifice, and not at all harmonizing in its outline with “ Mother Itet- 
ford’s ” original tenement to the eastward. Scott, however, expatiated 
con amore on the rapidity with which, being chiefly of darkish granite, it 
was assuming a “time-honoured” aspect. Ferguson, with a grave and 
respectful look, observed, “Yes, it really has much the air of some old 
fastness hard by the river Jordan.” This allusion to a eo-called Chaldee 
MS., t in the manufacture of which Ferguson fancied Wilson and my- 
self to h^ve had a share, gave rise to a burst of laughter among Scott’s 
merry yotflSig -folks and their companions, while he himself drew in his 

* was Mr. Blackwood’s own usual designation in thejeux d'esprit of his 
young magazine, in many of which the persons thus addressed by Scott Were conjoint 
culprits. They both were then, as may be mferxed, sweeping the hoards of the 
Pariiament House as “biielless barristers,” t See Blackwood, Oct. 1817. ' 
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nether lip, and rebuked the Captain “witb ‘‘Toots, Adam ! toots, Adanj ! ’’ 
He then returned to his embankment, and described how a former one 
had been entirely swept away in one night’s flood. But the Captain was 
ready with another verse of the Chaldee MS., and groaned out, by way 
of echo, “ Venly my fine gold hath perished ! ” Whereupon the “ Great 
Magician ” elevated his huge oaken staff as if to lay it on the waggish 
soldier’s back — but flourished it gaily over his own head, and laughed 
louder than the youngest of the company. As we walked and talked, 
the Pepper and Mustard terriers kept snufling about among the bushes 
and heather near us, and started every five minutes a hare, which scudded 
away before them and the ponderous staghoimd Maida ; the Sheriff and 
all his tail holloaing and cheering in perfect confidence that the dogs 
could do no more harm to poor puss than the venerable tom cat, Hinse 
of Hinsfeldt, who pursued the vain chase with the rest. 

At length we drew near Peterhouse, and found sober Peter himself and 
his brother-in-law, the facetious factotum Tom Purdie, superintending, 
pipe in mouth, three or four sturdy labourers busy in laymg down the 
turf for a bowling-green. “ I have planted hollies aU round it, you see,” 
said Scott, “ and laid out an arbour on the right-hand side for the laird 
and here I mean to have a game at bowls after dinner every day- in fine 
weather — for I take that to have been among the indispensables of our 
old vie de cMteauR But I must not forget the reason he gave me some 
time afterwards for having fixed on that spot for his bowling-green. “ In 
truth,” he then said, “ I wished to have a smooth walk and a canny seat 
for myself within* earshot of Peter’s evening psalm.” The coachman 
was a devout Presbyterian, and many a time have I in after years ac- 
companied Scott on his evening stroll, when the principal object was to 

S , from the bowling-green, the unfailing melody of this good man’s 
y worship, and heard him repeat, as Peter’s manly voice led the 
humble choir within, that beautiful stanza of Burns’s Saturday Night 

‘‘Tliey chaunt their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim,” &c. 

It was near the dinner-hour before we reached the house, and presently 
I saw assembled a larger company than I should have fai^^ciecL to be at 
all compatible with the existing accommodations of the place ; but it 
turned out that Captain Ferguson, and the friends whom I have not as 
yet mentioned, were to find quarters elsewhere for ihe night. His 
younger brother, Captain John Ferguson, of the Eoyal Navy (a fitvourite 
lieutenant of Lord Nelson’s), had come over from Huntly Burn ; there 
were present also Mr. Scott of Gala, whose residence is within an, easy 
distance ; Sir Henry Hay MacDoiigal of Mackerstone, an old baronet 
with gay, lively, and highly polished manners, related in the same degree 
to bofli Gala and the Snenff ; Sir Alexander Don, the Member for liox- 
burghslure, whose elegant social qualities have been alluded to in the 
preceding chapter; and Dr. Scott of Darnlee, a modest and<intelligept 
gentleman, who having realized a fortune in the East India Company’s 
medical service, had settled within two or three miles of Abbotsford, and 
1;ht>ugh-no longer practising his profession, had kindly employed all the 
VBsouxces of his skul in the endeavoui to counteract liis neiglibour’s repent 
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liability to attaclcs of cramp. Our host and one or two others appjeared, 
as was in those days a common fashion with country gentlemen, in the 
lieutenancy uniform of their county. How fourteen or fifteen people 
contrived to be seated in the then dining-room of Abbotsford I hnow 
not, for it seemed quite full enough when it contained only eight or ten ; 
but so it was— nor, as Sir Harry Macdougal*s fat valet, warned by formei 
experience, did not join the train of attendants, was there any perceptible 
difficulty in the detail of the arrangements. Everything about the dinner 
was, as the phrase runs, in excellent style ; and in particular, the fotage 
d la Meg Merrilees, announced as an attempt to imitate a device of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s celebrated cook— by name Monsieur Elorence — 
seemed, to those at least who were better acquainted with the Kaim of 
Derncleuch than with the cuisine of Bowhill,* a very laudable specimen 
of the art. The champagne circulated nimbly, and I never was present 
at a gayer dinner. It had advanced a little beyond the soup when it 
received an accompaniment which would not, perhaps, have improved 
the satisfaction of southern guests, had any such been present. A tall 
and stalwart bagpiper, in complete Highland costume, appeared pacing 
to ai;^ fro on the green before the house, and the window being open, it 
seemed as if he might as well have been straining his lungs within the 
parlour. At a pause of his strenuous performance, Scott took occasion 
to explain that John of Skye was a recent acquisition to the rising hamlet 
of Abbotstown ; that the man was a capital hedger and ditcher, and only 
figured with the pipe and philabeg on nigh occasions in the after-part of 
the day ; “but, indeed,” he added, laughing, “ I fear John will soon be 
discovering that the hook and mattock are unfavourable to his chanter 
hand,” When the cloth was drawn, and the never-failing salver of 
quaighs introduced, John of Skye, upon some well-known signal, entered 
the room, but en militaire, without removing his bonnet, and taking his 
station behind the landlord, received from his hand the largest oi the 
Celtic bickers brimful of Glenlivet. The man saluted the company in 
his own dialect, tipped off the contents (probably a quarter of an English 
pint of raw aquavitce) at a gulp, wheeled about as solemnly as if the 
whole ceremony had been a movement on parade, and forthvrith recom* 
menced"* hia-pibrochs and gatherings, which continued until long aftei 
the ladies had left the table, and the autumnal moon was streaming in 
upon us so brightly as to dim the candles. 

I had never before seen Scott in such buoyant spirits as he i^owed 
this evening, and I never saw him in higher afterwards ; and no wonder, 
for this was the first time that he. Lord Melville, and Adam Feiguson, 
daily companions at the High School of Edinburgh, and partners in many 
joyous scenes of the early volunteer period, had met since the commenoe- 
ment of what I may call the serious part of any of their lives. The great 
poet and novelist was receiving them under his own roof, when his fame 
was at its acme, and his fortune seemed culminating to about a corre- 

♦ I understand that this tow celebrated soup was extemporized by M. Florence 
on Scott’s first visit to Bowhill after the publication of Guy Mannenng. Florence 
had seroedf and Scott having on some sporting party made his personal acquaint- 
ance, he used often afterwards to gratify the poet’s military propensities by send-, 
ring np mngnifioent representations in pastry of citadels taken by the Empei'or, 
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spending height, and the generous exuberance of his hilarity might ha'i^ 
overflowed without moving the spleen of a Cynic. Old stories of i i 
Yards and the Crosscauseway were relieved hy sketches of real warfai\, 
such as none but Ferguson (or Charles Matthews, had he been a soldier) 
could ever have given ; and they toasted the memory of Greenhreelcs and 
the health of the Beau with Mual devotion. 

When we rose from table, Scott proposed that we should all ascend his 
western turret, to enjoy a moonli^t view of the valley. The younger 

E art of his company were too happy to do so ; some of the seniors, who 
ad tried the thing before, found pretexts for hanging back. The stairs 
were dark, narrow, and steep ; but the Sheriff piloted the way, and at 
length there were as many on the top as it could well afford footing for. 
Nothing could be more lovely than the panorama ; all the harsher and 
more naked features being lost in the delicious moonlight ; the Tweed 
and the Gala winding and sparkling beneath our feet; and the distant 
ruins of Melrose appearing, as if carved of alabaster, under the black mass 
of the Eildons. The poet, leaning on his battlement, seemed to hang 
over the beautiful vision as if he had never seen it before. “ If I live,” 
he exclaimed, “ I will build me a higher tower, with a more sp cious 
platform, and a staircase better fitted for an old fellow’s scranibling.” 
The piper was heard re-tuning his instrument below, and he called to 
him for “ Lochaber no more.” J ohn of Skye obeyed, and as the music rose, 
softened by the distance, Scott repeated in a low key the melancholy 
words of the song of exile. 

On descending from the tower, the whole company were assembled in 
the new dining-room, which was still under the hands of the carpenters, 
but had been brilliantly illuminated for the occasion. Mr. Bruce took 
his station, and old and young danced reels to his melodious accompani- 
ment until they were weary, while Scott and the Dominie looked on with 
gladsome faces, and beat time now and then, the one with his staff, tlie 
other with his wooden les. A tray with mulled wine and whiskey punch 
was then introduced, and Lord Melville proposed a bumper, with all the 
honours, to the Eooftree, Captain Ferguson having sung “ Johimie Cope,” 
called on the young ladies for “ Kenmure ’s on and awa’ ; ” and our host 
then insisted that the whole party should j’oin, standing in »cir<fle hand- 
in-hand more majorum, in the hearty chorus of 

** Weel may we a’ be, 

111 may we never see, 

God bless the king and the gude companie ! ” 

— ^which being duly performed, all dispersed. Such was the hmdse% for 
Scott protested against its being considered as the house-heating^ of the new 
Abbotsford. 

When I began this chapter I thought it would be a short one, but it is 
surprising how, when one digs into his memory, the smallest details of 
a scene that was interesting at the time shall by degrees coihe to light 
again. I now recall, as if I had seen and heard them yesterday, the looks 
and words of eighteen years ago. Awaking between six and seven next 
morning, I heard Scott’s voice close to me, and looking out of the little 
latticed window of the then detached cottage called the chajiel, saw 
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i him and Tom Purclie pacing together on the green before the door, in 
- earnest deliberation over what seemed to be a rude daub of a drawing, 
and every time they approached my end of their parade I was sure to 
catch the words Blw Bank It turned out in the course of the day that 
a field of clay near Toftfield went by this name, and that the draining of 
it was one of the chief operations then in hand. My friend Wilson, mean- 
while, who lodged also in the chapel, tapped at my door, and asked me 
to rise and take a walk with him by the river, for he had some angling 
project in his head. He went out and joined in the consultation about 
the Blue Bank, while I was dressing; presently Scott hailed me at the 
casement, and said he had observed a volume of a new edition of Goethe 
on my table — ^would I lend it him for a little ? He carried off the volume 
accordingly, and retreated with it to his den. It contained the Faust, 
and, I believe, in a more complete shape than he had before seen that 
masterpiece of his old favourite. When we met at breakfast a couple of 
hours later, he was full of the poem— dwelt with enthusiasm on the airy 
beauty of its lyrics, the terrible pathos of the scene before the Mater 
Dolorosa, and the deep skill shown in the various subtle shadings of 
' char^ster between Mephistopheles and poor Margaret He remarked* 
however, of the Introduction (which I suspect vras new to him) that blood 
would out — ^that, consummate artist as he was, Goethe was a German, and 
that nobody but a German would ever have provoked a comparison with 
the book of Job, “ the grandest poem that ever was written,” He added, 
that he suspected the end of the story had been left in ohscuro, from de- 
s^r to match the closing scene of our own Marlowe’s Doctor Faustos. 
Mr. Wilson mentioned a report that Coleridge was engaged on a trans- 
lation of the Faust. “ I hope it is so,” said Scott ; “ Coleridge made 
Schiller’s Wallenstein far finer than he found it, and so he wul do by 
this. No man has all the resources of poetry in such profusion, but he 
cannot mcfiiage them so as to bring out anything of his own on a large 
scale at aP w’orthy of his genius. He is like a lump of coal rich with gas, 
which lies expending itself in puffs and gleams, unless some shrewd body 
will clap it into a cast-iron box, and compel the compressed element to 
do itself* justice. His fancy and diction would have long ago placed him 
above all bis contemporaries, had they been under the direction of a 
sound judgment and a steady will.* I don’t now expect a great original 
poem &om Coleridge, but he might easily make a sort of fame for him- 

* In the Introduction to the Lay of the Last I^Iinstrel, 1880, Sir Walter says, 
« Were I ever to take the unbecoming freedom of censuring a man of Mr. Coleiid^*s 
extraordinary talents, it would be on account of the caprice and indolence with 
which he has thrown from him, as in mere wantonness, those unfinished scraps pf 
poetry, which, like the torso of antiquity, defy the skill of his poetical brethren to 
complete them. The charming fragments which the author abandons to their fate 
are surely too valuable to be treated like the proofs of careless engravers, the sweep- 
ings of wkpse stndios often make the fortune of some painstaking collector.” .^d 
in a note to The Abbot, alluding to Coleridge’s beautiful and tantalizing fragment 
of Christabel, he adds, Has not our own imaginative poet cause to fear that future 
ages will desire to summon him from his place of rest, as Milton longed 

^ ‘To call up him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold’ ? ” 
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self as a poetical translator, tliat would be a thing completely uni<iue and 
sm gmemP 

TVliile this criticism proceeded, Scott was cutting away at his brown 
loaf and a plate of kippered salmon in a style which strongly reminded 
me of Dandie Dinmont’s luncheon at Mump’s Hall ; nor was his German 
topic at all the predominant one. On the contrary, the sentences which 
have dwelt on my memory dropped from him now and then, in the pauses, 
as it were, of his main talk ; for though he could not help recurring, 
ever and anon, to the subject, it would have been quite out of his way to 
make any literary matter the chief theme of his conversation when there 
was a single person present who was not likely to feel much interested 
in its discussion. How often have I heard him quote on such occasions 
Mr. Vellum’s advice to the butler in Addison’s excellent play of The 
Drummer, “ Your conjuror, John, is indeed a twofold personage, but he 
eoAs and dnnlcs like other people ! ” 

I may, however, take this opportunity of observing, that nothing could 
have been more absurdly unfounded than the statement which I have 
seen repeated in various sketches of his life and manners, that he habi- 
tually abstained from conversation on literary topics. In point q£ fact,*^ 
there were no topics on which he talked more openly or more earnestly ; 
but he, when in society, lived and talked for the persons with whom he 
found himself surrounded, and if he did not always choose to enlarge 
upon the subjects which his companions for the time suggested, it was 
simply because he thought or fancied that these had selected, out of de- 
ference or flattery, subjects about which they really cared little more 
than they knew, I have already repeated, over and again, my conviction 
that Scott considered literature per se as a thing of far inferior import- 
ance to the high concerns of political or practice life ; but it would be 
too ridiculous to question that literature nevertheless engrossed, at all 
times and seasons, the greater part of his own interest and reflection ; nor 
can it be doubted, that his general preference of the society of men en- 
jraged in the active business of the world, rather than that of so called 
literary people, was grounded substantially on his feeling that literature, 
worthy of tlie name, was more likely to be fed and nourished by the 
converse of the former than by that of the latter class. 

Before breakfast was over the post-bag arrived, and its contents were 
so numerous that Lord Melville asked Scott what election was on hand, 
not doubting that there must be some very particular reason for such a 
shoal of letters. He answered that it was much the same most days, and 
added, ^Hhough no one has kinder friends in the franking line, and though 
Freeling and Croker especially are always ready to stretch the point of 
privilege in my favour, I am nevertheless a fair contributor to the revenue, 
for I think my bill for letters seldom comes under £160 a year ; and as 
to coach parcels, they are a perfect ruination.” He then told with high 
'merriment a disaster that had lately befallen him. “ One meching last 
spring,” he said, “ I opened a huge lump of a despatch, without looking 
how It was addressed, never doubting that it had travelled under some 
omnipotent frank like the First Lord of the Admiralty’s, when^ lo and 
behold, the contents proved to be a MS. play, by a young lady of New 
York, who kindly requested me to read and comet it, equip it with pro- 
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logue and epilogue, procure for it a favourable reception from the manager 
of Druiy Lane, and make Murray or Constable bleed handsomely for the 
copyright; and on inspecting the cover, I found that I had been charged 
five pounds odd for the postage. This was bad enough, but there was no 
help, so 1 groaned and submitted. A fortnight or so after another packet 
of not less formidable bulk arrived, and I was absent enough to break 
its seal too without examination. Conceive my horror when out jumped 
the same identical tragedy of The Glierokee Lovers^ with a second epistle 
from the authoress, stating that, as the winds had been boisterous, she 
feared the vessel entrusted with her former communication might have 
foundered, and therefore judged it prudent to forward a duplicate.” 

Scott said he must retire to answer his letters, but that the sociable and 
the ponies would be at the door by one o’clock, when he proposed to show 
Melrose and Dry burgh to Lady Melville and any of the rest of the party 
that chose to accompany them, adding that his son Walter would lead any- 
body who preferred a gun to the likeliest place for a blackcock, and that 
Charlie Purdie (Tom’s brother) would attend upon Mr. Wilson and who- 
ever else chose to try a cast of the salmon-rod. He withdrew when all 
^ this was arranged, and appeared at the time appointed, with perhaps a 
dozen letters sealed for the post, and a coach parcel addressed to James 
Ballantyne, which he dropped at the turnpike gate as we drove to Melrose. 
Seeing it picked up by a dirty imchin, and carried into a hedge pothouse, 
where half a dozen nondescript wayfarers were smoking and tippling, I 
could not but wonder that it had not been the fate of some one of those 
innumerable mckets to fall into unscrupulous hands, and betray the 
grand secret. That very morning we had seen two post-chaises drawn up 
at his gate, and the enthusiastic travellers, seemingly decent tradesmen 
' and their families, who must have been packed in a manner worthy of 
Mrs. Gilpin, lounging about to catch a glimpse of him at his going forth. 
But it was impossible in those days to pass between Melrose and Abbots- 
ford without encountering some odd figure, armed with a sketch-book, 
evidently bent on a peep at the Great Unknown ; and it must be allowed 
that many of these pedestrians looked as if they might have thought it 
very excusable to make prize, by hook or by crook, of a MS. chapter of 
the Talcs otmy Landlord. 

Scott showed us the ruins of Melrose in* detail, and as we proceeded 
to Dryburgh; descanted learnedly and sagaciously on the good effects which 
must nave attended the erection of so many great monastic establishments 
in a district so peculiarly exposed to the inroads of the English in tlie days 
of the Border wars. “ They were now and then violated,” he said, 
their aspect to this hour bears witness ; but for once that they suffered, 
any lay property similarly situated must have been harried a dozen times. 
The bold Dacres, Liddells, and Howards, that could get easy absolution 
at York or Durham for any ordinary breach of a truce with the Scots, 
would had to dree a heavy dole had they confessed plundering from 
the fat brothers, of the same order perhaps, whose lines had fallen to 
them on the wrong side of the Cheviot” He enlarged too on the heavy 
penalty which the Crown of Scotland had paid for its rash acquiescence 
m the wholesale robbery of the Ciiurch at the Reformatiom ‘*The pro- > 
portion pf the soil in the hands of the dergy had,” he said, been very ‘ ' 
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great — ^too great to "be continued. If we may judge by their share in the 
public burdens, they must have had nearly a third of the land in their 
possession. But this vast wealth was now distributed among a turbulent 
nobility, too powerful before ; and the Stuarts soon found that in the 
bishops and lord abbots they had lost the only means of balancing their 
factions, so as to turn the scale in favour of law and order; and by-and- 
bye the haughty barons themselves, who had scrambled for the worldly 
spoilof the Church,found that thespiritualinfluencehad been concentrated 
in hands as haughty as their own, and connected with no feelings likely 
to buttress their order any more than the Crown~a new and sterner 
monkery, under a different name, and essentially plebeian. Presently the 
Scotch were on the verge of republicanism, in State as well as Kirk, and, 

I have sometimes thought, it was only the accession of King Jamie to the 
throne of England that could have given monarchy a chance of prolonging 
its existence here.” One of his friends asked what he supposed might 
have been the annual revenue of the Abbey of Melrose in its best day. 
He answered that he suspected, if all the sources of their income were 
nowin clever hands, the produce could hardly be under ;B100,000 a year; 
and added, making every allowance for modern improvements, there 
can be no question tnat the sixty brothers of Melrose divided a princely 
rental. The superiors were often men of very high birth, and the great 
majority of the rest were younger brothers of gentlemen's families. I 
fancy they may have been, on the whole, pretty near akin to your Pellowa 
of All Souls— who, according to their statute, must be bene nati, bene 
vestiti, ei mediocriter docti. They had a good house in Edinburgh, where, 
no doubt, my lord abbot and Ins chaplains maintained a hospitable table 
during the sittings of Parliament ” Some one regretted that we had no 
lively picture of the enormous revolution in manners that must have 
followed the downfall of the ancient Church in Scotland. He observed 
that there were, he fancied, materials enough for constructing such a one, 
but that they were mostly scattered in records — “ of which,” said he, 
** who knows anything to the purpose except Tom Thomson and John 
Riddell ? It is common to laugh at such researches, but they pay the 
good brains that meddle with them ; and had Thomson been as diligent 
in' setting down his discoveries as he has been in making therir, he'might, 
long before this time of day, have placed himself on a level with Ducai^e 
or Camden. The change in the country-side,” he continued, *^must 
. indeed have been terrific ; but it does not seem to have been felt very 
severely by a certain Boniface of St. Andrews, for when somebody-asked 
' him, on the subsidence of the storm, what he thought of all that had 
Occurred. ‘Why,’ answered mine host, ‘it comes to this, that the moderawtor 
sits in my meikle chair, where the dean sat before, and in place of calling 
for the third stoup of Bordeaux, bids Jenny bring ben anither bowl of 
toddy.'” 

At Dryburgh Scott pointed out to us the sepulchral aisl^of his 
Haliburton ancestors, and said he hoped, in God’s appointed time, to lay 
_ his bones- among their dust. The ^ot was, even then, a sufficiently 
interesting and impressive one ; but 1 shall not say more of it at present. 

'On returning to Abbotsford, we found Mrs. Scott and her daughters, 
doing penance under the merciless curiosity of a couple of tourists who 
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hal atrived from Selkirk soon after we set out for Melrose. They were 
rich specimens — tall, lanky young men, both of them rigged out in new 
jackets and trousers of the Mac^egor tartan ; the one, as they had revealed, 
being a lawyer, the other a Unitarian preacher, from New England. 
These gentlemen, when told on their arrival that Mr. Scott was not at 
home, had shown such signs of impatience, that the servant took it for 
granted they must have serious business, and asked if they would wish 
to speak a word with his lady. They grasped at this, and so conducted 
themselves in the interview, that Mrs. Scott never doubted they had 
brought letters of introduction to her husband, and invited them accord- 
ingly to partake of her luncheon. They had been walking about the 
house and grounds with her and her daughters ever since that time, and 
appeared at the porch, when the Sheriff and his party returned to dinner, 
as if they had been already fairly enrolled on his visiting list. For the 
moment he too was taken in : he fancied that his wife must have received 
and opened their credentials, and shook hands with them with courteous 
cordimity. But Mrs. Scott, with all her overflowing good-nature, was a 
sharp observer ; and she, before a minute had elapsed, interrupted the 
ecst^c compliments of the strangers, by reminding them that her hus- 
bandiwould be glad to have the letters of the friends who had been sc 
good as to write by them. It then turned out that there were no letters 
to be produced ; and Scott, signifying that his hour for dinner approached, 
added, that as he supposed they meant to walk to Melrose, he cnuM not 
trespass further on their time. The two lion-hunters seemed quite un- 
prepared for this abrupt escape ; but there was about Scott, in perfection, 
when he chose to exert it, the power of civil repulsion : he Bowed the 
overwhelmed originals to his door, and on re-entering the parlour, found 
Mrs. Scott complaining very indi^antly that they had gone so far as to 
pull put their note-book, and beg an exact account, not only of his age 
— ^bul of her own ! Scott, already half relenting, laughed heartily at tliis 
misery. He observed, however, that, “ if he were to take in all the world, 
he had better put up a sign-post at once — 

* Porter, ale, and British spirits, 

Pamtea bright between twa trees ; * 

“and that no traveller of respectability could ever be at a loss for such 
an introduction as would ensure his best hospitality.” Still, he was not 
quite pleased with what had happened, and as we were about to pass, 
half an hour afterwards, from the drawing-room to the dining-room, he 
said to his wife, “ Hang the Yahoos, Charlotte— -but we should have bid 
them stay dinner.” “ Devil a bit,” quoth Captain John Ferguson, who 
had again con^e over from Huntly Bum, and nad been latterly assisting 
the lady to amuse her Americans— “ devil a bit, my dear, they were ' 

f uite in a mistake, I could see. The one asked Madame whether she 
eigned to call her new house TulLy veolan or Tillytudlem ; and the 
other, wnen Maida happened to lay his nose against the window, exclaimed 
prihd^gi^ous / In short, they evidently meant all their humbug not for 
you, but for the culprit of Waverley, and the rest of that there rubbish” 
“Well, well, Skipper,” was the reply, “ for a’ that, the loons would hqe ’ 
been nane the waur o’ their kail.” 
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From tHs banter it may be inferred that the younger Ferguson had 
not as yet been told the Waverley secret, which to any of that house 
could never have been any mystery. Probably this, or some similar oc- 
casion soon afterwards, led to his formal initiation ; for during the many 
subsequent years that the veil was kept on, I used to admire the tact 
with which, when in their topmost high-jinks humour, both “ Captain 
John” and “ The Aidd Captain ” eschewed any the most distant allusion 
to the affair. 

And this reminds me that, at the period of which I am writing, none 
of Scott’s own family, except, of course, his wife, had the advantage in 
that matter of the Skipper. Some of them, too, were apt, like him, so 
long as no regular confidence had been reposed in them, to avail them- 
selves of the author’s reserve for their own sport among friends. Thus 
one morning, just as Scott was opening the door of the parlour, the rest 
of the party being already seated at the breakfast-table, the Dominie 
was in the act of helping himself to an egg, marked with a peculiar hiero- 
^yphic by Mrs. Thomas Purdie, upon which Anne Scott, then a lively 
ratuing girl of sixteen, lisped but, “That’s a mysterious-looking egg, 
Mr. Thomson— what if it should have been meant for the Great un- 
hrwvm ? ” Ere the Dominie could reply, her father advanced to thJ foot 
of the table, and having seated himself and deposited his stick on the 
carpet beside him, with a sort of whispered whistle, “What’s that Lady 
Anne ’s* saying ? ” quoth he. “ I thought it had been well known that 
the keelavined egg must be a soft one for tlw Sherra ? ” And so he took 
his egg, and while we all smiled in silence, poor Anne said gaily in the 
midst of her blushes, “Upon my word, papa, I thought Mr. John Bal- 
lantyne might have been expected.” This allusion to Johnny’s gloiy in 
being considered as the accredited representative of Jedediah Cleish- 
botham produced a laugh, at which the Sheriff frowned, and then 
laughed too. 

I remember nothing particular about our second day’s dinner, except 
that it was then I first met my dear and honoured friend, William Laid- 
law. The evening passed rather more quietly than the preceding one. 
Instead of the dance in the new dining-room, we had a succession of old 
ballads sung to the harp and guitar by the young ladies oj^the house ; 
and Scott, when they seemed to have done enough, found some reason 
for taking down a volume of Crabbe, and read us one of his favourite tales- 

“Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire. 

Was six feet high, and looked six inches higher,” &c. 

But jollity revived in full vigour when the supper-tray was introduced ; 
and to cap all merriment. Captain Ferguson dismissed us with the Laird 
of Gochpm, Lord and Lady Melville were to return to Melville Castle 
next morning, and Mr. Wilson and I happened to mention that we were 
engaged to dme and sleep at the seat of my ^friend and rel^ion, Mr. 
Pringle of Torwoodlee, on our way to Edinburgh. Scott inflnediately 

' ' * When playing in childhood with the young ladies of the Buccleuoh femily, she 
had been overheard saying to her namesake, Lady Anne Scott, “ Well, I do Wish I 
were Lady Atme too— it is so much prettier than Miss thenceforth she was com- 
monly addressed in the family by the coveted title. 
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said that he would send word in the morning to the laird that he and 
Adorn Ferguson meant to accompany us, such being the unceremonious 
style in which country neighbours in Scotland visit each other. Next 
day accordingly we all rode over together to Mr. Pringle’s beautiful seat 
— the “distant Torwoodlee” of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, but distant not 
above five or six miles from Abbotsford — coursing hares as we proceeded, 
but inspecting the antiquities of the Gatrail to the interruption of our sport. 
We had another joyous evening at Torwoodlee. Scott and Ferguson 
returned home at night, and the morning after, as Wilson and I mounted 
for Edinburgh, our kind old host, his sides still sore with laughter, re- 
marked that “ the Sheriff and the Captain together were too much for 
any company.” 

There was much talk between the Sheriff and Mr. Pringle about the 
Selkirkshire Yeomanry Cavalry, of which the latter had been the original 
commandant. Young Walter Scott had been for a year or more cornet 
in the corps, and his father was consulting Torwoodlee about an enter- 
tainment which he meant to give them on his son’s approaching birthday. 
It was then that the new dining-room was to be first heated in good 
eariCist ; and Scott very kindly pressed Wilson and myself at parting to 
return for the occasion, which, however, we found it unpossible to do. 
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